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ERBERT C. HOOVER, 
thirty-first president of the 
United States, was born in this 
old-fashioned frame house at 
West Branch, Iowa. For that 
reason, a proper sentiment of 
course dictates that it should be 
maintained in its original condi- 
tion as a historic shrine for future 
generations. 
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UT THERE ARE many 

thousands of other old 
. ) houses of similar type that should 
d be modernized, so that they may 
a | indeed become the “happy 





homes, blessed with comfort and 
opportunity,’’ which the Presi- 
ina dent visioned in his inaugural ad- 
p- dress: The sketch opposite sug- 


~~ = i 


og- gests a practical exterior modern- 
ization of houses of similar type. 
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YOUR INTERESTS 
are Our Interests 


We have succeeded in our business because of our 
conscientious handling of every customer’s order. A 
mill offers us stock at a discount. If we find the 
stock is O. K., then and ONLY THEN do we offer 
it to our customers. 


In other words, we protect our customer every 
time. Our profit on each sale is small. We must hold 
our trade to make any big success. 


Here’s what we say to you! Every now and then 
we have something that’s pretty attractive in Pondosa 
and Idaho White Pine, California White and Sugar 
Pine. When we do, we circularize our mailing list. 


Would you like to recewe these SPECIALS? 
Just tell us, “Put our name on your mailing list.” 
No obligation. 


DUFFY -HAMACHER LUMBER CoO. 
SPOKANE, WASH. 




















Lamella Roof for Gillespie Auto Laundry, Atlanta, Georgia, 100x100’. 


“LAMELLA” 


(PATENTED ) 


Trussless ARCH ROOFS 


Clear Floor Space— No Columns—No Trusses 


Not an inch of waste space under a Lamella constructed roof. 
Clear arched-spans up to 150 feet. Unobstructed floors, no columns, 
—no trusses. Built of short length lumber they can be quickly erected 
without the use of cranes or skilled labor. The best and most inex- 
pensive construction for auditoriums and warehouses. 


For full information write 


LAMELLA ROOF SYNDICATE, Inc. 
45 WEST 45th STREET, NEW YORK 
THE-TRUSSLESS ROOF CO. 
1007 S. Harvard Blvd., Los Angeles. Calif. a Kikty Bae pontine hy 


LAMELLA CONSTRUCTIONS, Inc. MISSOURI LAMELLA ROOF CO. 
801 Norris Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. 904 Bank of Commerce Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 














CARDINAL 
BRAND 


RED CEDAR SIDING 


Sawn and manufactured from the finest old growth Western 
Red Cedar forest giants. Cardinal Brand Cedar Siding is sec- 
ond to none and is absolutely certain to give the retail lumber 
dealer every satisfaction. This siding is manufactured with 
every precision and graded with such pains that repeat business 


is assured. 


Please write us for particulars about our grades of 
Bungalow Siding. It is our aim to give all of our 
customers the Super-service to which we feel 


they are entitled. 


Capilano Timber Co., Ltd., soemyaxcouv 
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%#AD WHEREVER LUMBER IS CUT OR 
SOLD AND REGARDED BY THE TRADE 
AS AUTHORITY IN LUMBER MATTERS 
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Trend Toward Diversified Stocks 


T A RETAIL lumbermen’s meeting last week one speaker, in 
A discussing side lines, said that if a line did not pay a profit 
there could be no good reason for adding it. With that asser- 
tion nearly everybody will agree, if by profit is meant indirect as 
well as direct profit. The lumber dealer, like many other mer- 
chants, occupies valuable land and often a strategic position from 
the selling viewpoint. He may be burdened with an overhead that 
demands a volume that can hardly be achieved without a diversified 
stock of merchandise. This is illustrated by a story told of the 
United Cigar Stores Co. This company had a store in a conspicuous 
building in New York City for many years. Finally, the rental 
became so high that the United company gave up the store. Imme- 
diately, a chain drug store moved in and has prospered. This gave 
the manager of the cigar stores an idea. It was that where the rent 
is high because the position is strategic, diversification of stocks 
must be used to enlarge volume and solve the overhead problem. 
He immediately set about forming a chain of drug stores, and experi- 
ence soon proved the soundness of his theory, for a store of this 
kind in the same situation would sell as many cigars and as much 
tobacco as the tobacco store, and in addition would sell a large 
volume of other merchandise. 
Everybody knows that the department store idea is spreading. 
The mail order house is one phase of this development; the mail 


order branch store is an extension of the idea. It begins to look ag 
if independent dealers will have to take a leaf from the book of depart. 
ment store experience if they are to meet competition from this and 
other sources. The branch store of the big mail order corporation 
competes with all the merchants not only in the town where it is 
located but in the smaller villages within a radius of many miles, 
As a practical matter, the buyer can get from a single branch mail 
order store anything and everything that he could get from a dozen 
independent specialty stores, such as those handling hardware, lum- 
ber, cigars and tobacco, drygoods, clothing, boots and shoes, furni- 
ture etc. 

Whether in any particular case a diversification of stocks is advis- 
able for an individual merchant must be decided by the merchant 
for himself, but he ought not to decide against it until he has 
thoroughly canvassed the advantages of filling out his stocks to a 
point where he can supply, say, everything needed to complete the 
ordinary home or other structure into which the major part of his 
present stocks must go. The lumber dealer may not want to handle 
paint or builders’ hardware because the hardware dealer handles 
them. But what will happen to the two independent merchants if 
a new department store or branch mail order store comes into the 
town handling all three? It is possible of course, that some sort of co- 
operative arrangement may be devised to meet the menace of the 
department store and the mail order branch. Certainly, there is 
considerable risk involved in ignoring it. 





Modernizing Field Will Reward Intensive Cultivation 


of a number of the dealers’ conventions held during the last 

few weeks, with regard to their efforts to develop home mod- 
ernizing jobs in their communities, and the remarkable degree of 
success that as a rule has attended well directed endeavors along 
that line, lead one irresistibly to two conclusions. 

In the first place, it is evident that direct, personal contact with 
the customer or prospect is a most essential factor in working up 
this class of business. The other almost self-evident fact is, that 
notwithstanding the widespread publicity that has been given to the 
modernizing movement, no great volume of business can be expected 
to result spontaneously. These two facts dovetail together, and 
point to the great opportunity that exists for creating business in 
the field of modernizing old homes by well planned and well directed 
sales efforts. 

In other words, although the owners of old houses may have read 
in magazines or other periodicals the arguments in favor of re- 
modeling these outmoded residences—for even the daily newspapers 
now are carrying a good deal of boiler plate modernizing propa- 
ganda—they are not going to rise up en masse and rush to their 
lumber dealers or contractors with demands for immediate modern- 
ization of their dwellings. That doubtless would be very nice, but 
that is not the route by which real hammer-and-nails remodeling 
or modernizing jobs have got themselves on the dealers’ books thus 
far. All this general publicity has helped to prepare the field, but 
the dealer, contractor or other interested person must do the actual 
planting and cultivating, if he expects to reap a harvest. 

That there is a harvest to be reaped is amply evidenced by the 
experiences of lumber dealers already referred to. In some in- 
stances the results that have followed intensive advertising and 
sales efforts have been amazing. It was stated earlier in this ar- 
ticle, in effect, that even though owners of old houses might recog- 
nize the need for modernization, a spontaneous move to that end 
was hardly to be looked for. The inertia of long habitude is a factor 
that must be reckoned with and overcome. The very fact that an 
old house has been permitted, with the slow passing of the years, to 
become obsolescent, in itself argues against any spontaneous decti- 
sion of the owner to modernize. He can hardly help recognizing and 
meeting the need for occasional repairs, but thoroughgoing modern- 
ization is quite another matter. Nevertheless, it is doubtful whether 
any other field promises greater reward for real salesmanship than 
that which is comprehended under the phrase, “modernizing of 
old homes.” 

It may encourage, or at least stimulate, the efforts of retail lum- 
bermen to sell modernizing jobs to know something of what is being 


© = EXPERIENCES related by retail lumbermen on the floor 


done in certain closely allied lines. In other words, methods that 
work for a plumber or a contractor should produce just as good 
results for a lumber dealer. It happens that very interesting reports 
of activities in the modernization field by representatives of the 
two lines just named have lately come to the attention of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, and are now passed along for the encour- 
agement of lumber dealers interested in attaining the same end. 
While we shall not mention names or locations, both are on file in 
this office, and the facts stated are of the “brass tacks” variety. 

Out on the Pacific coast a plumber became enthusiastic about the 
possibilities for creating business through home modernization. He 
got busy with the idea, sent out 212 letters, got 64 replies and out 
of them sold 42 jobs of modern plumbing! Not so bad, was it? 
The plumber was simply amazed by the results, but immediately 
recovered his equilibrium, increased his staff to take care of the 
rush of business—and the “straight tip’ comes that he made good 
money on each job. It is to be noted that he offered a financing 
plan that enabled the house owners to install modern plumbing on 
the time payment basis. There was nothing magical about the let- 
ters which he sent out—just good straight-from-the-shoulder selling 
talk, as the following paragraph will indicate: 


Whether you are a home owner, tenant or landlord, I am 
urging you to seriously consider the home modernizing plan, 
and I do not know any better place to start modernizing than in 
your bathroom, kitchen or laundry. That is where I offer you 
an experience of thirty years in such modernizing. I can offer 
you service in modernizing your home from-the financing of the 
same, if you should so desire, to the selection, or recommenda- 
tion, of master craftsmen in other lines of building activity. 


The contractor whose experience was referred to is located in a 
suburb of Chicago. The firm of which he is a member specializes in 
modernizing work, doing everything from repairing the back steps 
to building sleeping porches. During the busy season his company 
has 20 to 25 carpenters busy on various remodeling jobs. The pro- 
motion work may be divided into three classes: First, personal 
solicitation; second, circularization by mail, and third, advertising. 

The solicitation is done by one man, who goes from house to house 
looking for and soliciting prospects for remodeling jobs. As a pre- 
liminary for this work, a complete list of home owners of the com- 
munity was secured. This solicitor often picks up four or five good 
leads a day, which have averaged better than $1,000 worth of busi- 
ness a week. 

The returns from circularizing the home owners have approxi- 
mated two percent; that is, out of every 100 letters sent out, two 
jobs are obtained. The advertising campaign has not been running 
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long enough to determine definite results, but it no doubt contributes 
to the success of the other two methods. 

After a good lead has been secured, the firm’s estimator is sent 
to the job. He finds out what the owner desires and makes sugges- 
tions for additional work. After the owner decides what change? 
he wants, and approximate cost is agreed upon, the estimator makes 
any necessary drawings and blueprints and figures the bill of ma- 
terials. It may be added that this contracting firm, as a result of 
its aggressive salesmanship, has built up a very fine trade in the 
comparatively short period in which it has been specializing in re- 
modeling work. 

Widespread publicity has prepared the modernization field for in- 
tensive cultivation. As yet the surface has hardly been scratched, 
and rich rewards await those who, in the words of Poor Richard, 
“plow deep while sluggards sleep.” 





Community of Interest in Reforestation 


HEORETICALLY, the laws enacted by a representative gov- 
© ernment embody the sentiments of the majority of its citi- 
zenship. Experience often shows, however, that laws having 
such tacit assent may not make a sufficiently strong popular appeal 
to enlist the active and consistent support of the majority in their 
enforcement. Legislation designed to promote forest protection and 
reforestation affords an example in point. While persistent effort 
on the part of an active minority may secure and has secured the 
laws, nothing short of the sympathetic support of a very large ma- 
jority of the citizenship will make possible the observance and en- 
forcement of even the most essential forestry legislation. 

No forestry program can be justified on other grounds than those 
of public interest, and of course the concern of the public in per- 
petuating the forests is the basis of all forestry legislation. The 
difficulty to be met in making such legislation effective is to bring 
home that interest to the individuals who in fact constitute the pub- 
lic. The individual citizen in a timbered region must be brought 
to a realization that his own interests will be advanced and pro- 
tected by the preservation and perpetuation of the forests of his 
community and the industries dependent upon them. Forestry in 
all its aspects has made the greatest progress in those communities 
and sections where the public in general has recognized this com- 
munity of interest. 

Inasmuch as climate, soil and topography combine to fit certain 
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regions for tree-growing, their interest in perpetuating the timber 
supply is fundamental and vital. When they have come to a com- 
plete realization of this interest they will give effective support to 
every essential forestry measure. Whether this interest and concern 
are realized or not they exist. This phase of the forestry problem 
was well defined by George D. Pratt, president of the American 
Forestry Association, in an address before a joint meeting of that 
organization and the Florida Forestry Association reported else- 
where in this number. Mr. Pratt said in part: 


We can not, if we would, divorce forests from the banker, the 
merchant, the manufacturer, the farmer, the wage earner, the 
housewife, the sportsman or the lover of nature—whose educa- 
tion is determined largely by the productive wealth of the coun- 
ties or other political units in which they live. * * * The 
broad challenge to forestry in the South as I see it, is to bring 
the potential wealth and its relation to the community and the 
State into such clear relief that it will engage the self-interest 
of the community and the State and the whole hearted co- 
operation of the public in finding ways and means of keeping 
southern forest lands productive. Forestry in the South is a 
public question quite as much as a private one. It appears to 
me that the fullest use and development of the vast domain of 
forest lands in the South can be brought about only by a joint 
effort, in which the public, the forest industries, the several 
States and the Federal Government become virtually a partner- 
ship. Nothing short of a program of magnitude will meet the 
forest land problems of the southern States, and the sooner it 
is fixed in the public conscience, the sooner will adequate State 
action be inspired. 


What this speaker declared to be true of the South is quite as 
true of some other sections of the country, and it is also true of 
localities and communities in parts of the country where tree- 
growing is not the predominant interest. There are millions of 
acres in many of the socalled agricultural States that will earn 
more money growing trees than in any other way, and the best 
interests of the communities will be advanced by converting them 
into woodlots, and into State, city, village, town and county forests. 
Fortunately, it is practicable to combine the recreational and the 
more material advantages of tree-growing in such a manner as to 
enlarge the popular appeal of forestry. When communities through- 
out the United States have been brought to realize the significance of 
tree-growing to the country as a whole the task of protecting and 


perpetuating commercial forests will be simplified and made rela- 
tively easy. 








Old River Boat Sunk 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn., March 4.—The Dan- 
delion, formerly the U. S. S. Dandelion, and 
before that the F. Weyerhaeuser, one of the 
river boats that played a historic role in Mis- 
sissippi Valley logging history, was sunk in a 
collision at Cairo, Ill., the other day. The 
Weyerhaeuser, once used to tow rafts on the 


upper Mississippi, and well remembered by 
old time loggers and rivermen, was sold some 
years ago to the Government for use in the 
lighthouse service. It was rechristened the 
Dandelion. Recently the craft was purchased 
by Capt. John Klein, of Cairo. “Finis” was 
written to the boat’s career when it crashed 
into the steamer Natchez and went to the bot- 
tom in four minutes. The crew escaped safely. 





Bookings 4 Percent Above Cut 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LuMBERMAN] 


: WASHINGTON, D. C., March 7.—Five hundred and thirteen softwood mills of eight associa- 
tions with normal production of 302,024,000 feet, gave actual production during week ended 
March 2 as 99 percent, shipments 98 percent and orders 103 percent of normal production. Their 
shipments were 99 percent and their orders 104 percent of actual production. The week’s fig- 
ures for normal and actual production, shipments and orders follow: 








No.of Normal Actual 

Sorrwoops— Mills Output Output Shipments Orders 
Southern Pine Association................ 151 75,235,000 66,258,000 68,161,000 68,328,000 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association..... 200 170,861,000 180,795,000 166.114,000 174,889,000 
Western Pine Mfrs. Association.......... 5 17,752,000 17,589,000 20,372,000 26,482,000 
Calif. White & Sugar Pine Mfrs. Assn.... 18 9,883,000 9,611,000 18,158,000 16,931,000 
California Redwood Association.......... 13 7,729,000 7,207,000 5,084,000 9,270,00 
North Carolina Pine Association........... 71 10,448,000 9,012,000 7,962,000 7,996,000 
Northern Pine Mfrs. Association.......... 9 6,706,000 3,928,000 8,290,000 4,175,000 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs. Assn, 26 3,410,000 3,469,000 1,706,000 2,081,000 

SOGREE, BETTWOGEE. 6c cv ccccccercecetstetas 513 302,024,000 297,869,000 295,847,000 310,152,000 

Harpwoops— 36+ 9,228,000 7,754,000 5,065,000 6,003,000 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs. Assn.280¢ 50,402,000 39,765,000 42,647,000 46,531,000 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute........ ean 

Totals, hardwoo0ds.......ccccccsessesees 316¢ 59,630,000 47,519,000 47,712,000 52,534,000 


Northern Hemlock & Hardwood figures are for week ended Feb. 23, and production is log 


converted to lumber scale. 


+Northern Hemlock units represent daily capacity of 35,000 feet; those of Hardwood Institute 


a capacity of 30,000 feet. 


River Reaching Flood Stage 


[Special telegram to American LuMBERMAN] 

MempHIS, TENN., March 6.—Considerable 
improvement has been noted in the hardwood 
market during the last week or ten days. The 
new business that is being offered is holding 
prices firm. The best demand is coming from 
the furniture manufacturers and the automo- 
bile trade, both consuming groups apparently 
being eager to place orders. There is also a 
good demand from overseas, which is greatly 
helping the market. The building trades have 
not yet started buying, but there is every in- 
dication that nice demand will soon be forth- 
coming from this group. Production continues 
low, with orders from 5° to 10 percent above 
it. The probability of a shortage of supplies 
is helping to keep all groups of consumers in 
the hardwood market. Rains of the last few 
weeks have greatly curtailed operations. Rivers 
are rising throughout the South, and the Mis- 
sissippi at Memphis is near flood stage, and 
will probably go over flood stage within the 
next week. The overflow will fill all lowlands 
and will keep loggers from the forests for 
many weeks, and there is but little chance for 
heavy production. 

Thirty National zone type Moistat kilns 
have been selected by the Murray Corporation 
of America, with headquarters at Detroit, for 
the big new body plant it is erecting in Mem- 
phis. It is planned to dry several million feet 
of hardwood lumber each month. 





CHARGES on general property and rural high- 
way building decreased from 44% percent in 
1921 to 41 percent in 1927, 
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Forest and Industrial Fire Losses 


Will you please send us some bulletin rela- 
tive to fire losses, both forest and industrial.— 
Inquiry No. 2,271. 


[This inquiry comes from a retail building 
supply dealer in Illinois. Statistics on general 
fire losses commonly disseminated are those 
compiled by the Actuarial Bureau of the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters. Figures 
covering losses in the United States and Can- 
ada for 1928 were published in the January 
Quarterly of the National Fire Protection 
Association of Boston, Mass. This inquirer has 
been referred to that association for informa- 
tion. From time to time the National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association has been mak- 
ing analytical studies of the reported fire losses 
in the various States, and reports of these 
studies have been published in the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN as issued. 

Probably the best source of information re- 
garding forest fire losses is the annual report 
of the chief forester of the Forest Service, De- 
partment of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 
However, the matter of forest fire losses has 
been a subject of controversy, at least so far 
as newspaper reports are concerned, because in 
the past the character of the land and growth 
burned over was not always made plain in the 
reports of fires. 

The total fire losses in the United States and 
Canada according to figures compiled by the 
New York Journal of Commerce were for last 
year, $301,267,560, a decrease of $19,000,000 
from the 1927 total which also indicated a de- 
crease of $73,000,000 from the 1926 total. It 
should be said that the loss figures of the 
Journal of Commerce are based on estimates 
of fires involving losses of $10,000 or over, 
with a percentage added to cover small and un- 
reported losses. The editor of the National 
Fire Protection Association Quarterly states 
that these figures are not so accurate as, and 
are usually about a third smaller than, the 
statistics computed by the Actuarial Bureau of 
the National Board of Fire Underwriters, 
which, because of the delays incident to com- 
pilation of complete records are not published 
until late in the year. 

In his summary of statistics regarding fire 
losses in the forests the chief forester stated 
that 2,784,450 acres of protected area were 
burned over, and that 35,747,380 acres of un- 
protected area were burned over. The losses 
due to fires on protected area amounted to 
$4,297,400 and on unprotected area, to $29,088,- 
200, the total loss amounting to $33,385,600.— 
Epitor. ] 


Staining of Poplar Lumber 


We are loading out our saps and selects 
poplar which was put in sticks last June and 
July. This poplar lumber was piled open with 
a 12- to 14-inch chimney in the center of every 
12-foot pile, using dry 2x4 stickers. A consid- 
erable amount of this lumber is badly stained, 
and we are wondering if you can give us any 
suggestions as to the reasons for this stain or 
how to avoid it. 

{n sawing, we shove the poplar logs back in 
the log pond and just saw on poplar when we 
get a full day’s cut. By doing this, the poplar 
lugs may lie in the water sometimes for two 
weeks. Would this have a tendency to cause 
stain in the lumber? Our lumber yard is wet. 
In fact there is water standing under some of 
the piles, but pile bottoms are two feet or 
more above the ground. Our yard is laid out 
with narrow gauge track in front of piles and 
standard gauge track at the back of piles for 
loading out lumber, with just one row of 
lumber piles between tracks, and three feet of 
space between piles. The land is level, with 
a free circulation of air. Would the dampness 
of the ground under the piles be apt to cause 
stain? 

Some years ago some southern lumberman 
used a soda ash solution to dip their poplar 


lumber, but we do not know of anyone using 
this method at this time and have been under 
the impression that it was of no value. We 
shall appreciate any information you or any 
of your readers can give us on the above.— 
INQUIRY No. 2,269. 


[This inquiry, which comes from a south- 
ern lumber manufacturing concern, was re- 
ferred to the Forest Products Laboratory, 
Madison, Wis. In response to the inquiry the 
laboratory wrote substantially as follows: 
“Poplar lumber piled open with a 12- to 14- 
inch chimney in the center of every 12-foot pile, 
using dry 2x4 stickers, should season without 
much staining. The difficulty in this case un- 
doubtedly lies in the fact that the yard is wet. 
Even though the pile bottoms are two feet or 
more from the ground, it is conceivable that 
the humidity of the air in the piles would be 
high, thus preventing rapid drying. Would it 
not be possible to drain the yard? It might be 
filled with cinders. The cost of such yard re- 
pairs would, it is believed, be easily paid for 
by the better grade of lumber produced. We 
do not at this time know of anyone using a 
soda dip on poplar. Many mills in the South 
use a soda dip for pine and a few use it for 
sap gum. The success or failure of such a 
dip depends largely on the subsequent handling. 
Fven though you decide to dip your lumber, 
it would still be advisable to make a change 
in your yard. We believe you would have little 
trouble if you did dry the yard provided you 
continued to pile the lumber in such open piles. 
The poplar logs which lie in the water for 


several weeks would undoubtedly have a higher 
moisture content than the other logs. This 
would mean that it would take longer for the 
lumber to dry down to a moisture content un- 
favorable to the development of the blue stain- 
ing organisms, which is approximately 20 per- 
cent moisture. When logs are floating in a 
pond, that part of the log above the water 
line is in an excellent condition for both blue 
stain and rotting organisms to develop.” 

Enclosed with the response of the Forest 
Products Laboratory was a technical note deal- 
ing with the cause and prevention of blue stain. 
—EpiTor. ] 


Lithographed Card Truck Signs 


We are looking for a source of supply of 
signs printed on heavy paper, showing homes 
in colors and to be used to tack on the sides 
of our trucks. These signs are to carry our 
name and a slogan. 

We believe these signs on our truck going 
through the city is one of our best means of 
advertising and they pay for themselves in a 
very short time. If you know of anyone mak- 
ing this style of sign, we shall be pleased to 
hear from you.—INQuiry No. 2,274. 


[This inquiry comes from a Wisconsin lum- 
ber concern. Names have been supplied of a 
number of concerns furnishing lithographed 
paper or cardboard signs. However, this in- 
quiry is published with the hope that readers 
may know of sign makers able to supply litho- 
graphed signs corresponding more nearly to 
the description of this inquirer.—Eprror.] 
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It is estimated that 1,000,000 | mill, Norway, 


feet of pine was blown down|Look’s mill near 





and West &| until the cattle are caught in 
Escanaba. | their meshes. There are none 





by a recent tornado in Al- 

pena. The greatest destruc- 

tion was in town 28, range 3. 
* 2e# @ 


John Canfield, the Manistee 
lumberman, has recently put 
a 28-ton locomotive on_ his 
railroad in Wexford County. 
He has a tract of 23,000 acres 
of pine, which he is going to 
put into the Manistee by means 
of this railroad and branches. 

* 2 @ 


The new sawmill recently 
built by C. M. Upham & Bro. 
at Marshfield, Wis., on the 
Wisconsin Central Railroad has 
cut about 3,000,000 feet. The 
main building is 383x144 feet, 
the shingle mill being 30x34 
feet and an addition is now 
being put on, 50x50 feet for 
the re-sawing machinery. 

xe @ 


The Green Bay Advocate 
says: “Many of our readers 
have doubtless noticed lately 
the large quantity of square 
timber coming southward by 
the cars of the C. & N. W. 
Railway Co., and being sawed 
at the mills of Mr. McDonald 
and Mr. Spies at Oconto; the 
Treat Lumber Co. at Marin- 
ette; Mellen Smith’s mill, Wal- 
lace; Crozer & McIntyre’s mill, 
Spalding; John O’Callahan’s 





Most of it is being used by the 
railroad company in building 
the branch track over two miles 
long at Appleton. The lumber 
cut is all bill stuff, sawed to 
order. 

+ « * 

The North Wisconsin rail- 
road company recently sold to 
Knapp, Stout & Co., 23,346 
acres of pine land located in 
Barron, Burnett and Chippewa 
counties. The price received 
was $115,000—less than $5 per 
acre. 

* ee @ 

As a good indication of the 
price of logs, a sale of 5,000,000 
feet was made on the 2nd at 
Oshkosh by T. E. Crane to C. J. 
L. Meyer at $9 a thousand. 


Attention is being attracted 
to the outrageous character of 
the wire fences which are being 
used in many sections of the 
country. As it is necessary, in 
order to render them effective, 
to arm them with sharp barbs, 
great damage is inflicted on the 
cattle which come in contact 
with them, stock being liable to 
great injury by being torn by 
the barbs. It is said cattle are 
liable to be entangled in them 
and mutilated even when not 
unruly, since from their slight 
nature they are not easily seen 





of these fences in this neighbor- 
hood, and we cannot write from 
our own information on the sub- 
ject, but should any of our 
readers be posted we would be 
glad to hear from them. 

* - — 


A telephone wire has been 
run from Eau Claire to Chip- 
pewa Falls for the use of lum- 
bermen and merchants of the 
two cities. It is working 
nicely. 

* @# @# 

The Inchbelly mill at Bay 
City, under the management of 
R. J. Briscoe & Co., is again 
the scene of activity. Piles have 
been driven for a dock which 
will be capable of containing 
4,000,000 feet of lumber. A new 
tramway is also being built. 

eee 

On the 9th of November, 
1866, the schooner Gallatin was 
chartered to take lumber from 
Bay City to Chicago at $6.50 
freight. The rate now is $1.50 
and carriers are as cheerful 
and contented as kittens. 


Inquiry is on foot respecting 
the establishment at St. Cath- 
arines, Ont., of an extensive 
sash, blind, door and moulding 
factory with a view to supply- 
ing foreign markets. 
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Better Weather Stimulating Southern Pine Trade 


Southern pine bookings for the week ended March 1 
were 3 percent above the cut, and bookings for nine weeks 
ended that date were 6 percent above the cut, while nine 
weeks’ shipments were | percent above the cut. . Files of 
unfilled orders made another small gain last week. Pro- 
duction increased somewhat as a result of better weather, 
but this is having a larger effect on demand, as retailers 
find the time short in which to get ready for spring busi- 
ness. So far, industrial users and railroads have been the 
best buyers, and volume has been insufficient to support 
an advance in prices to what the manufacturers consider a 
proper level. Dimension and boards have moved better 
than shed stock, but good weather will undoubtedly result 
in a brisker movement of ‘such workings as flooring. 


North Carolina Pine Slow; Roofer Demand Improving 


Business in North Carolina pine has been rather slow, 
largely because bad weather in consuming territory has 
held down yard sales, There have been reports of difficu- 
ties in producing, but output for the first seven weeks of 
this year was 73 percent of normal, compared with 69 per- 
cent for the corresponding period of last year. Sales for 
the same period made 82 percent of the cut, while last year 
they amounted to 91 percent. But shipments this year 
made 96 percent of the actual cut, compared with only 91 
percent last year, so that stocks are rather small for the 
beginning of the spring season. Order files are also small, 
and the average per mill on Feb. 23 was only 515,765 feet, 
compared with 943,013 feet on Jan. 5. Prices are not any 
too strong, but most of the producers appear to be holding 
to their lists, with the expectation that there will soon be 
an expansion in their sales. 

Roofer production has been considerably curtailed by 
heavy rains and floods, but late reports said that opera- 
tions were being resumed. Business with the North and 
East has been picking up, and prices are a shade stronger. 


Coast Production Increasing; Bookings Also Larger 


The cut of 249 West Coast mills for the week ended 
March 2 was 22 percent above their average for nine weeks 
of this year, and 2 percent above the 1928 average, but 
despite this marked increase in the cut, orders were only 
3.3 percent under it. That there has been a gain in busi- 
ness also is shown by figures of 112 identical mills, whose 
orders were 6.5 percent above the 1929 average for nine 
weeks, and about 4.5 percent above the 1928 average. Rail 
business, 40 percent of the total last week, gained to 47 
percent, but domestic cargo fell from 36 to 27 percent, so 
that average mill bookings of domestic business were a 
trifle smaller. Export trade declined a little, but the total 
was high. Good weather on the Coast increased the local 
business to 9 percent of the total. Prices remain strong, 
and will probably retain their strength. 


Northern Pine and Hemlock Gaining in Strength 


While northern pine production in the first eight weeks 
of last year was 22 percent above normal, the cut for the 
corresponding period of this year was 37 percent below 
normal. Orders booked so far this year have averaged 
about the same footage per mill as they did last year, but 
because of the low output they have run 192 percent of the 
cut. Shipments amounted to 170 percent of the cut. Order 
files have therefore been well filled out, and stocks con- 
siderably reduced. The above figures were for 9 associ- 
ation mills. Figures for 13 mills, including the 9, showed 
that orders were 45 percent above the cut for the eight 
weeks, Buyers’ stocks are low, and they have been show- 


Lumber Statistics Appear on Pages 52 and 53; 


ing more interest recently in adding to them. Quotations 
have a strong undertone, and advances are probable, 
Stocks of northern hemlock held by 26 identical firms on 
Feb. 1 were about 11 percent lower than those of the cor- 
responding date last year, and reports from 32 firms 
showed that 60 percent of stocks that date were green. The 
output for eight weeks this year made 82 percent of nor- 
mal, compared with only 70 percent for the corresponding 
period last year, and new business this year made only 
87 percent of the cut, compared with 128 percent last year. 
Business this year is slower, because of bad weather in 
home territory, for while orders last year averaged 123,000 
feet per mill per week, this year’s average was only 95,000 
feet. Prices of some dimension items were advanced 50 
cents to $1 this week, including 2x6-inch, 8-foot ; 2x10- inch, 
12- and 14-foot, and 16-foot lengths of 2x6- and 2x8-inch. 


Cypress and Redwood Mills Booking More Orders 


The redwood cut for the first eight weeks of this year 
made only 85 percent of normal, compared with 116 per- 
cent for the corresponding period of last year. But this 
reduction in output does not fully explain why orders to 
date this year have amounted to 13 percent more than the 
cut, while those of last year were 8 percent below it. The 
bookings per mill per week last year averaged only 504,000 
feet, while this year’s averaged 545,000 feet, showing that 
there has been an important gain in business. That the 
mills are now in much stronger position is shown by the 
fact that while unfilled orders on Feb. 25, 1928, were only 
70 percent of normal, on Feb. 23 this year the unfilled made 
90 percent of normal. 

The movement of red cypress has shown an encouraging 
gain. So far, most of the business has been in tank and 
silo stock, but demand is spreading out over the list. Low 
grades for industrial uses have been in excellent demand 
and bring good prices. Yard items have been lagging a 
little, and a reduction in quotations in C finish only tem- 
porarily stimulated demand. There is every indication that 
March will produce a good volume of retail business, 


Forced Curtailment Strengthening Hardwood Prices 


Demand for hardwoods has been held down by bad 
weather, for while the automotive industry is buying good 
amounts, and the furniture industry has become a rather 
steady buyer for current needs, building trades industries 
have not any more than started to stock for spring. Total 
output for the first eight weeks of the year was 78 percent 
of normal, compared with 74 percent for the same period 
last year, and while last year’s bookings were 7 percent 
above the cut, this year’s were only 3-percent above it. 

Southern output for the week ended March 2 was only 
79 percent of normal, compared with 83 percent the pre- 
ceding week, it being reported that rising rivers are flood- 
ing lowlands and that further curtailment is probable. The 
week’s orders were 17 percent above the cut. Some buyers, 
foreseeing higher prices as a result of depletion of mill 
stocks, are taking interest in securing future requirements. 

Stocks of 29 identical northern mills on Feb. 1 were 
about 8 percent lower than those of the same date last 
year, and 40 percent green. While the cut for eight weeks 
of last year was 97 percent of normal and bookings made 
only 60 percent of it, this year’s cut was 80 percent normal 
and bookings made 71 percent. The position of the mills 
is therefore strong. There have been advances in birch, 
all items of 4&6/4; rock elm, all items No. 2 and better; 
hard and soft maple and soft elm, No. 2, 6&8/4, and on 
No. 3 birch and soft maple. 


Market Prices and Reports on Pages 81 to 87 
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How to Reduce Home Ownership Cost 


Comparable Data Illustrate Economies of All-Wood Construction 


[By C. H. Wetmore] 


The average American homeseeker will save where he can, but he 

will not skimp. Suggest that he can cut $1,000 from the cost of a 
house by reducing the size of the rooms below the requirements of 
comfort and you do not interest him. Offer to show him how he can 
save the $1,000 without lowering his housing standard and you have 
a ready listener. 
_ It is with this in mind that the following is written, and it is made 
apparent how, during the payment period, a homebuilder may often 
effect a saving of more than $2,000 in the ownership cost of an average 
6-room dwelling by reducing, through prudent selection of material, 
the cost of building and financing. 

The building costs in the schedules below were determined on the 
basis of a single house plan, but on two different sets of specifications; 
the first covering a dwelling consisting largely of lumber and provid- 
ing for exterior walls of brick; the second, all-lumber construction 
from the foundation up. 

A General Average 

Figures for the various items entering into the total building costs 
are averages of those reported for a large number of cities in publi- 
cations of the best authorities on the subject. 

The initial capital for this exemplary home consists of a building 
lot worth $1,500; the additional amounts needed are borrowed on first 
and second mortgages. The mortgage rates charged are taken from 
the United States Department of Commerce booklet “Present Home 
Financing Methods” and may be considered applicable to most cities. 
The owner’s income is such as to permit a monthly payment of $75 
toward the retirement of the loans, plus interest on the first mortgage 
until it is refinanced on a monthly payment basis. 


Brick-Walled House 
(On the masonry house estimated to cost 37,200, a first mortgage 
of $4,350 and a second mortgage of $2,850 are placed.) 


Building and Pinancing Cost 


eT te ee ee $7,200 
Interest and discount on second mortgage for 3 years, 7 months 

Cat DOO, Die MINE GOURD s 6 vob. oe bo veccbdsrccecceceses 874 
Interest on first mortgage for 3 years, 7 months @ 6%.......... 935 


Interest on refinanced first mortgage for 5 years, 9 months, @ 6% 825 





ee ie 2 Ce OO. 2 ne np wow ab ean beaobesbbecanteccdeanade $9,834 


All-Lumber House 


(On the lumber house estimated to cost $6,000, a first mortgage of 
$3,750 and a second mortgage of $2,250 are placed.) 


Building and Pinancing Cost 


ee is edu hE OM RAO REM ERE EOD Cad aA ee ne da wen $6,000 
Interest and discount on second mortgage for 2 years, 9 months 

Cree. SCOTS, Sie GE GEIOUNE oc hc cick cc cdcicceccovecsocs 534 
Interest on first mortgage for 2 years, 9 months, @ 6%........ 619 


Interest on refinanced first mortgage for 4 years, 10 months, at 6% 600 





Se Oe OS: TI EE, 6.o oon. okhseseetCerderb eas tecevenses $7,753 
Saving, All-Lumber over Brick-Walled House............-.+++ $2,081 


The Second Mortgage 

It will be noted that the saving on the second mortgage alone, 
through the adoption of all-lumber construction, amounts to more than 
$300. In the case assumed the mortgage note bears a nominal interest 
rate of 7 percent, but a discount at the rate of 5 percent annually is 
charged in addition, and this, like the interest, is paid directly by the 
homeowner. In many instances, however, according to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce booklet previously referred to, the charges in addi- 
tion to the nominal charge are concealed in the contract price or selling 
price. The seller or contractor who accepts a second mortgage in part 
payment usually has promptly to turn the mortgage note into cash in 
order to continue operating. Second mortgage bankers buy such notes 
at a discount which is seldom less than 5 percent a year for the life 
of the mortgage. Realizing that the second mortgage note must be 
sold at less than its face value, the seller or contractor adds to the 
price of the house an amount equal to the discount. 


A Further Saving 
Another saving in favor of the all-lumber structure occurs in the 
item of interest on the home owner’s investment. This saving may be 
readily shown as follows: 
Interest on Investment 
Brick-Walled House 
Interest on one-half the amount of second mortgage for 3 years, 





eS ME A is 5 Sea ara eae eS Seid beaker wR ID oem Rees $ 306 
Interest on full amount of second mortgage for 5 years, 9 months 
ee Wiiades hear denddees wae ar Kaeere Hevea chet wietatadawonks 983 
Interest on one-half the amount of first mortgage for 5 years, 9 
I Ge No do 0.0 6.0 huh 000 8808068 46s bes Reese Oeee ees aweeeWe? 750 
$2,039 
Average yearly cost ($2,039+9 years, 4 months)...... $218 


All-Lumber House 
Interest on one-half the amount of second mortgage for 2 years, 





Miki 6 Sisicls WW Maa eee aN oe iele ae Wake a eee Mme $ 186 
Interest on full amount of second mortgage for 4 years, 10 
I Ce ake ie 62 Kod sae Kees ae eeeeaeeweda dokse bbe RSS 652 
Interest on one-half the amount of first mortgage for 4 years, 10 
Pe SG cases paneredatei sshd owen Mes eso ene k tenn te ameeee 544 
$1,382 
Average yearly cost ($1,382+7 years, 7 months)...... $182 
Annual saving, all-lumber over brick...........cceeceeeesceees $ 36 


Other Cost Items 


In the case of the brick-walled structure it might appear that annual 
savings in depreciation and painting would offset to some extent the 
additional cost of building, financing, and interest on investment, but 
it will be seen from the table below that these savings are virtually 
wiped out by the increase in taxes. 


Annual Charges Brick Lumber 
Depreciation (1.73% for lumber; 1.26% for brick)...... $ 91 $104 
Painting (if work done every 5 yearS)..........++.00. 3 33 
mes Cee Ge Se WE 6 os bdcccd a vnc chéuccesionees 173 144 
Fire insurance (on 80% of full value; brick 24 cents per 
$100, lumber 28 cents per $100)........cccccccseees 13 13 
$290 $294 


The only items of home ownership cost which have not been con- 
sidered in the foregoing are water, rent and maintenance and repair 
(other than painting). These items are, of course, the same for both 
types of structure. There results, therefore, a clear saving to the 
owner of the all-lumber house amounting to $2,081 in building and 
financing cost, and an additional annual saving throughout the payment 
period of $32—the saving in interest on investment, minus the loss of 
$4 annually on the items shown immediately above. The sole argument 
offered as a justification for the sacrifice of these large savings con- 
cerns the matter of fire protection. 


Fire Protection 


It will be noted from the table above that there is no difference in 
the cost of fire insurance for the two types of structure, although 
there is a small difference in rate favoring brick. Many homebuilders 
who use brick instead of lumber for their exterior walls do so in the 
belief that they are thereby greatly improving the fire-protective quali- 
ties of the structure. The error in this becomes evident when we 
consider that nineteen out of twenty fires start within buildings; that 
less than one in twenty is communicated from without; and that where 
the heat of an adjacent fire is great enough to ignite a lumber wall 
it is also great enough to break the glass windows in the brick-walled 
dwelling and set fire to its interior. 

As to the matter of insurance recovery in case of a serious fire, 
it is reported that standing brick walls, though weakened and black- 
ened and rarely used in rebuilding operations, are usually given a 
substantial value by the insurance adjuster in figuring the loss. This 
opportunity to cut down the claim of the owner of the brick-walled 
house after a fire is given as one reason for the somewhat more favor- 
able rate granted him by the insurance companies. 
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Lumber Making Many New Friends 


TX Representative Stresses Utility of Wood Shingles—Value of Remodeling 
Old Homes—Aromatic Red Cedar Acts as Exterminator of Moths 


WasHincton, D. C., March 5.—Lumber 
manufacturers operating in twelve States and 
in the Province of Ontario, Canada, have 
signed licensing agreements to use the National 
Tree trade-mark as a symbol of guaranty of 
trade-marked and grade-marked lumber manu- 
factured in accordance with American Lumber 
Standards. Every commercial species of soft- 
wood lumber is represented in the operations 
of the mills that have signed. The signing 
manufacturers are among the best known in 
the country and the location of their plants 
throughout the nation places National Tree 
Symbol lumber within easy access of every 
lumber dealer and user in the country. 

The State of Washington heads the list of 
licensed guarantors of marked lumber with 
the names of twelve of its principal producers. 
Oregon comes second in point of number of 
licensed mill operators. Four important Cali- 
fornia mills have entered into the agreement, 
completing a chain of the entire American 
Pacific coast. Two large producers in Ontario 
have come under the licensing agreement. 
Three of Idaho’s principal producers of lum- 
ber likewise have signed. 

While there was a good deal of disaffection 
in the “Solid South” in last November’s presi- 
dential election, that section of the country 
presents an unbroken front in the matter of 
guaranteeing its grade-marked and _ trade- 
marked lumber produced in accordance with 
American Lumber Standards with the National 
symbol. All of the principal producing States 
of the South are represented in the list of 
manufacturers who have signed licensing 
agreements. 


eae eneeaaeaaanes 


HOME MODERNIZING PAYS 


Cites Instance of Quick Financial Returns 
From Remodeling 


JACKSONVILLE, Fia., March 5.—In discussing 
home modernizing at the recent meeting of 
the Florida Lumber & Millwork Association, 
J. R. Rapp, manager of the southeastern dis- 
trict office of the National Lumber Manu fac- 
turers’ Association, gave wne striking instance 
of the value of remodeling old homes and the 
quick financial returns. Mr. Rapp spoke by 
the card, since the parties involved were mem- 
bers of his immediate family. 

A 2-story frame house, old and terribly run 
down, was purchased for $3,500. The pur- 
chaser spent $4,000 in modernizing the house 
and bringing the ground on which it stands 
up to date in all respects. The family then 
occupied the home for three years and sold it 
for $16,000. The total cost was $7,500, the 
family had the use of the place for three years 
and then disposed of it at a profit of $8,500. 

In other words, a house properly described 
as a “shack,” which had not been even painted 
for many years and was generally run down, 
was turned into a real home at relatively mod- 
est cost and made so attractive that it sold for 
a profit considerably greater than the entire 
cost within the short period of three years. 

Mr. Rapp gave another instance where a 
party not related to him purchased an old, 
unoccupied house for $3,500, expended $10,950 
in making a thoroughly new home of it, and 
refused an offer of $25,000 for the finished 
product. 

It was pointed out that every dollar spent in 
developing local home modernizing bureaus 
last year is originating $1,000 worth of new 
business. Some twenty-six local bureaus with 
an aggregate budget of $800,000 on this basis 
should develop $40,000,000 in new business. 

Any lingering doubt that modernizing pays 


the lumberman and other material men, there- 
fore, may be dismissed without hesitation. 


New Business Exceeds Production 


Wasuincton, D. C., March 5.—Reports to 
the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion indicate that in most sawmill sections of 
the country lumber demand since the first of 
the year has been good. New business received 
has been 14 percent above reported production. 

Heavy snows in the Northwest and rains 
in the South have hindered both logging and 
mill work. Logging camps in the fir districts 
resumed operations about the middle of Feb- 
ruary after six weeks of serious handicaps and 
actual tie-ups on account of snow and cold 
weather. Stocks in some items have been 











Additional Signers of 
Marking Agreement 


Washington, D. C., March 5.— 
The following have been added 
to the list of lumber manufac- 
turers signing the grade and 
trade-marking agreement: 


Alger-Sullivan Lumber Co., 
Century, Fla. 


Southern Lumber Co., Warren, 
Ark. 


Tremont 
chelle, La. 

Little River Redwood Co., San 
Francisco. 

Yawkey-Bissell 
Whitelake, Wis. 


Big Salkehatchie Cypress Co., 
Varnville, S. C. 


Lumber Co., Ro- 


Lumber Co., 











greatly reduced and many Coast mills are said 
to be refusing to quote prices until they are in 
position to ship. 

Conditions are better in the Atlantic coast 
cargo trade from the Northwest, some transit 
lots having been cleaned up and few further 
transits having been started. California has 
reduced much of the stocks that had been piled 
up at the San Pedro docks. 

January was one of the worst months in 
many years for winter building in the middle 
West, dve to the extreme weather, but it is 
believed that the spring demand will be heavy. 


Is “Sold” on Extension Work 


Wasuincton, D. C., March 5.—The Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association has 
received a “boosting” letter from J. J. Fitz- 
patrick, of the J. J. Fitzpatrick Lumber Co., 
Madison, Wis. Mr. Fitzpatrick attended a 
recent meeting of the Madison Real Estate 
Board and was much impressed by the remarks 
of B. J. Westover, manager of the north cen- 
tral district office, who addressed the gath- 
ering. 

Ordinarily speeches are restricted to thirty 
minutes, but Mr. Westover’s remarks were so 


interesting that he was urged to continue and 
spoke for nearly an hour. 

All lumber mills should know the good 
work that the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association is doing to increase the use 
of wood, writes Mr. Fitzpatrick. It surprised 
us to note the great interest shown and the 
number of questions asked. More than fifty 
copies of the booklet, “The Cost of Comfort,” 
were distributed, and a number of those in 
the audience said they intended writing to 
the main office of the National association for 
copies of other publications. 


Of special interest to those present, he adds, 
was Mr. Westover’s argument in support of 
wood shingles over asphalt shingles, due to 
beauty and lay as well as permanent construc- 
tion. Several builders in the audience said 
they were having trouble with asphalt shingles. 

(Mr. Westover states that with the co-opera- 
tion of E. J. Fisher, manager of the north- 
western district office, “we think we will be 
successful in getting the new West Side High 
School, which will cost over $800,000, to use 
wood sash instead of steel sash.” The archi- 
tect has stated that he will specify wood. This 
will be another decisive victory for wood sash, 
inasmuch as steel sash was used in the two 
last schools erected. 


AROMATIC RED CEDAR USES 


Wood Is Valuable for Storage Rooms 
as It Keeps Out Moths 


Wasuincton, D. C., March 5.—There is a 
great deal more than the pleasing aroma, for 
which the average housewife shows a marked 
partiality, to recommend aromatic red cedar 
linings for closets and storage rooms, accord- 
ing to reports of experiments conducted by 
the chief of the bureau of entomology of the 
United States Department of Agriculture. 

There is much scientific justification for the 
widespread use of aromatic red cedar in chests, 
closets and other storage places for clothing 
and furs, and it is actually the aroma from 
the oil of heart-cedar, so pleasing to humans, 
which actually deters and kills moths and 
their larve, says Bulletin 707 of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

Interesting experiments in the effects of red 
cedar on moths have been conducted by the 
department. Some years ago the bureau of 
entomology placed ten adult moths and a good 
supply of flannel in a cedar chest of 10 cubic 
feet capacity. Then more moths were added 
each week until a total of seventy had been 
reached. Two months after the last moths had 
heen admitted examination of the chest showed 
that all had been killed and that no eggs or 
larve were present. 

Two years later thirty moths and a supply 
of flannel were again added to the same chest. 
Observations made nine weeks after the experi- 
ment had been resumed revealed no living 
moths and no eggs or larve. In a trunk, serv- 
ing as a check, to which the same number of 
adult moths had been admitted at the same 
time, more than fifty live larve were counted 
at the close of the experiment. 

Moths can not live or reproduce in the 
perfume of cedar oil. The oil is contained in 
the heartwood only (the red wood near the 
center of the tree) of the aromatic red 
cedar or the Juniper Virginiana. Great care 
is used in the manufacture of material for 
chests and closet linings that none of the odor 
producing oils, which also make the wood prac- 
tically impervious to decay, be lost. Air-dry- 
ing, or seasoning, is used by many manufac- 


(Continued on page 65) 
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Complete 
Utilization— 


New Or eans, La., Mar. 4.—Fabricated lum- 
ber products, only a short time ago a mere con- 
sideration and not an important one at that, to- 
Gay is a profitable reality for the manufacturer 
and retail distributer and a serviceable com- 
modity much in demand by the consumer. Es- 
pecially is this true in the southern pine indus- 
try where methods of production and refine- 
ment of lumber manufacture are being whetted 
to a fine point while the procedure of merchan- 
dising is equally as well advanced. 

By fabrication is meant the cutting of lum- 
ber to approximately correct length, to exact 
length and width, and to the working into pat- 
tern, drilling of necessary holes and other 
such refinements. For the purpose of ascer- 
taining the status of fabrication among mills 
of the Southern Pine Association, and to learn 
something of the reaction of the manufacturers 
tcward business in fabricated lumber, several 
questionnaires have been distributed over a 
period of several months. 

The results of this survey show that the field 
is one of a very tangible nature which is being 
developed rapidly. It was disclosed that about 
thirty-five mills of the Southern Pine Associa- 
tion are now fabricating several items and are 
willing to take on more business of the kind. 
Some of the items listed are not exactly fabri- 
cated, but they are cut approximately to length 
under the following classifications: 
Automobile running Joist bridging 

boards and floor Car loading stock 

boards Interior trim 
Portable and ready- Hamper bottoms 

cut buildings Bed slats 
Garage doors Tomato crate squares 
Box and crate shook Handle stock 
Automobile crate Chair stock 

stock Toy stock 
Railway car material Special moldings 
Grain doors Radio stock 
Step ladder stock Sign stakes 
Screen door stock Chicken roosts 
Wagon bottoms Table tops 
Clothes poles Spreader slats 
Surveying stakes Lawn furniture 
Farm implement Flower box stock 


stock Broom and mop 
Automobile body ma- handles 
terial 


Fencing lath 

This is rather a staggering list of fabricated 
items now made by southern pine mills. It in- 
dicates the trend of manufacture at the pres- 
ent moment. J. M. Bissell, of Laurel, Miss., 
chairman of the Southern Pine Association 














This piece of lawn, porch and garden furni- 
ture ts an excellent example of how southern 
pine may be fabricated into items of household 
convenience with a ready market awaiting. 
Notice how this manufacturer wraps this chair 
in knockdown state, but ready for immediate 
assembly and use by the buyer 


committee on production and refinement said: 

Only a few months ago, it seems, I heard 
criticism of fabrication by some who depre- 
cated the idea on the ground that sawmills 
are too large to think of such small things. 
Pins and paper clips are made in factories 
covering the area of a city square from ma- 
terial that comes out of the ground in ton 
lots—iron. Calling cards are made from stock 
which is produced at the rate of fifty tons a 
day in plants covering acres. Kite sticks and 
skyrocket sticks are made from wood by 
someone; if the demand be great enough there 
is no reason why a sawmill should not make 
them. 

Question Facing Manufacturers 


There are two questions facing the manufac- 
turers which the Southern Pine Association has 
taken up for intensive study. 

What are the costs of producing? 

What can be-done to further develop this 
market ? 

With the first question—in knowing exactly 
what is the cost of producing any given item 
lies the foundation for right selling. With the 
second— 

It is refreshing to look over the results of 
the recent Southern Pine Association question- 
naire and learn that thirty mills are making 
joist bridging. More than a year ago the 
production and refinement committee sent out 
circulars on this subject, providing full sized 
blueprints for joist bridging. Within a few 
weeks several sales managers reported their 
salesmen felt there was no market for such an 
item through the retail distributers. And at 
the very same time at least two large steel 
mills were producing and selling fabricated 
joist bridging of steel which was being sold 
through retail lumber yards. 

Quite recently a field representative of the 
Southern Pine Association reported that in 
conversation with several contractors and build- 
ers he had learned that they will gladly buy 
fabricated joist bridging if such an item of 
lumber is offered for sale at the retail yards. 

From this the conclusion is that a demand 
for joist bridging must be developed with the 
contractor .and builder and the architect. That 
is, knowing that the retailer of lumber will 
stock the item when it is definitely called for, 
and not much before that time. 


Developing Market for Fabricated Pine 


Several months ago the Southern Pine Asso- 
ciation, in the course of a fall trade promotion 
campaign, through one of its field men, devel- 
oped an inquiry for a garage, made up in sec- 
tions at the sawmill with trusses and gable 
ends worked into shape, everything ready for 
the customer to put together. Through the 
production and refinement committee, when the 
size of this market was made known, all south- 
ern pine mills were apprised of its possibilities. 

A circular letter was sent to all subscriber 
mills giving preliminary information and ask- 
ing what mills might be interested. There 
were twenty-two mills answering. Drawings 
were made and instructions written on the 
manufacture of the various sections. This 
market will be supplied and it is a great step 
forward from the standpoint of fabricated 
manufacture in lumber. 

Through the field contacts of the Southern 
Pine Association engineers it has been learned 
assuredly that studs of 2x4 can be more readily 
merchandised if they are cut to exact lengths 
of 8 feet and 9 feet and squared at the ends. 
One of the field representatives has reported 
conversations with contractors and builders in 
which they have urged that that kind of fabri- 


Manufacturing and 
Merchandising Fabri- 
cated Southern Pine 


cation be done. In view of many other devel- 
opments in the manufacture and merchandising 
of products other than lumber it is not a far 
cry to the merchandising of cut-to-length 2x4’s 
for studs. 

There are no less than seven nationally ad- 
vertised concerns which are in the business 
of manufacturing garden trellises, pergolas and 














Hog houses and small farm buildings offer a 
wide field in the fabrication of southern pine. 
These houses were cut-to-length and fabricated 
at the mill, shipped to the retailer and when 
delivered to the farmer consumer were im- 
mediately ready for assembly and use 


other kinds of lawn furniture and architecture. 
These beautifiers of the home grounds are being 
sold through retail lumber yards, hardware 
stores, department stores and direct by mail. 
One of the association field men recently re- 
ported that one of these concerns is buying odd 
and short lengths of southern pine as well as 
strips and low grades, using these in the pro- 
duction of the items which have been men- 
tioned. That is to say, that heretofore and 
even at present there are some mills sell- 
ing this raw material when they could as well 
be fabricating it profitably. If the other fellow 
can pay the price at the mill, add the freight, 
add the higher labor costs and a larger amount 
of overhead and sell the goods at a profit, it 
would appear reasonable that the southern pine 
sawmill could perform the same work at less 
cost. 

Such items are being worked to pattern, 
ready to be nailed up, and then bundled in sets, 
tied with ordinary twine and then shipned. The 
Southern Pine Associatian recognizes the neces- 
sity of a uniformity of pattern bv the several 
manufacturing units: costs should be watched 
carefully and the proper sort of merchandising 
must be done. 


Uniformity in Poultry and Hog Houses 


Going further, there are several concerns 
manufacturing poultry houses and hog houses, 
cut exactly to length, ready to be nailed to- 
gether by the farmer. It appears that few, if 
any, of these are being sold through the retail 
lumber dealer, though they should and would 
hy manufactured by the average ethical saw- 
mill. 

Poultry houses and hog houses have been 
broucht down to uniformity through the 
studies and activities of sevefal of the promi- 
nent aericultural colleges. These plans can be 
altered to aeree with manufacturing conditions. 
and thus the mills of the southern pine belt 
mav nroduce ready cut houses at a minimum 
of labor and materials, 
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It means, however, that instead of selling 
a thousand feet of lumber merely, a poultry 
or hog house is being sold. How many feet 
there are in the poultry house never need 
bother the buyer—what he wishes is a poultry 
or hog house. If the work of sawing and 
carrying out the ideas of a blueprint are done 
for him, he is a readier customer. The retail 
lumber dealer will readily stock such items 
with a systematic plan of merchandising ad- 
vanced by the manufactyrers. 

Those in the main are the actualities and 
possibilities of fabricated manufacture. But 
again, the question arises: “What is being 
done to develop the market for this item?” 

The Southern Pine Association, through its 
committees on production and refinement and 
trade extension is now at work on the problem. 
Two projects are now under way. 

First, data and information are being gathered 
which will be placed in booklet form explain- 
ing the savings which may be effected in the 
conservation of timber; the increased earnings 
for manufacturers of southern pine made pos- 
sible by the use of lengths of lumber otherwise 
sold at greatly reduced prices; the savings 
made in the cutting of defects and the con- 
sequent selling of higher grades; the installa- 
tion of machinery for effective cutting to 
lencth and fabrication: the cost of such in- 
stallation: a diseussion of the possible mar- 
kets for the various items. 

Secondly, from a market and merchandising 
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(Left) A step ladder such as this is a house- 
hold necessity. Southern pine is ideally suited 
to such fabrication. This item is now being 
developed rapidly by the utilization of short 
lengths and cut-offs. (Right) Another item 
for the home which is being fabricated of 
lumber and successfully marketed 


standpoint, the production and refinement com- 
mittee recently recommended to the trade ex- 
tension committee of the Southern Pine As- 
sociation the publication of a comprehensive 
booklet for general distribution to salesmen, 
retailers, wholesalers and industrials and 
others, calling attention to the broad number 
of items which are being cut to length and 
fabricated’ by southern pine mills. Though 


there are many problems in manufacture yet 
to be solved, the association is taking cogniz- 
ance of the need for public announcement of 
the particular items which can be obtained at 
present. 


Study Frame Manufacture 


Bayport, Minn., March 4.—For the purpose 
of studying the manufacture of Andersen 
frames and noiseless sash pulleys, and also to 
become better posted on the Andersen merchan- 
dising and sales promotional program, a num- 
ber of visitors spent two days here last week. 
In this party were: R. G. Thomas, Dale Gier- 
hart and William D. Martin, of the Throop- 
Martin Co., Columbus, Ohio; C. A. Kohlmier, 
C. C. Clements, W. L. Capron, W. P. Engel, 
F. H. Killen and H. B. Hunting, of the Wil- 
liams & Hunting Co., Cedar Rapids, Iowa; 
E. A. Rosencrans, Hutchinson, Kan.; T. A. 
Spencer, Amarillo, Tex.; O. G. Donnell, R. J. 
Vandeford, G. P. Tompkins and H. W. Ed- 
wards, of Wichita, Kan.; E. M. Sherman and 
A. J. Black, Tulsa, Okla.; H. R. Black, Enid, 
Okla.; F. V. Berberick, Salina, Kan., and G. C. 
Sandidge, Guthrie, Okla., of the United Sash 
& Door Co., Wichita, Kan., and Tulsa, Okla. | 

Accompanying the representatives of the 
Throop-Martin Co., of Columbus, was R. C. 
Lutz, of William Lutz & Sons, retail dealers 
at Lexington, Ohio. : 


Canal Lumber Shipments During 1928 


Figures compiled by the Panama Canal 
authorities indicate that during the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1928, lumber comprised 12.5 per- 
cent of the total cargo transited through the 
canal, this commodity ranking second in im- 
portance among those handled via the canal 
during the year. Lumber was exceeded by 
mineral oils only. Of the lumber that passed 
through the canal during this period, 33,402 
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tons moved from the Atlantic to the Pacific, 
and 3,673,832 tons from the Pacific to the At- 
lantic. Of that originating on the Pacific coast 
2,935,267 tons was from the United States, 719,- 
172 tons from Canada, and the remainder was 
made up of small shipments from Central 
America, Australasia, the Far East and the 
Philippines, totaling 19,393 tons. 

By destinations the figures show that 3,057,- 
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622 tons of the Atlantic-bound lumber were 
shipped to the eastern seaboard of the United 
States; 401,257 tons, to Europe; and the re- 
mainder of 214,953 tons to the West Indies, 
South America, Central America, Africa and 
Cristobal. The accompanying graphs show the 
tonnage moving through the Canal during the 
fiscal years since 1922 by origins and destina- 
tion: 
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The Old Problem of Credits Comes Up Again 


W ho Does the Favor, the Buyer or the Seller?—A Revealing Letter—T he 
Chart of Heat Losses and Its Correct Use 


The desire of retailers to make more sales 
and still more sales in their fight for vol- 
ume has had several unfortunate results. 

For one thing, it has created the feeling 
among customers that any purchase they 
may make is a favor to the dealer. 

Associated with this feeling is doubtless 
the belief that the dealer is making a large 
profit and that anything extra in service 
the customer can get or any delays in mak- 
ing payment, contrary to the terms of sale, 
are fully” compensated for and are no more 
than the buyer has coming to him. It ob- 
scures the fact that a business deal can be 
of mutual benefit only when fair terms of 
sale are mutually observed. 

The lumber dealer is not always the per- 
son who has created this unfortunate im- 
pression. The same loose credits and ready 
disregard for terms of sale are present in 
other fields. The buyer gets this bad edu- 
cation all up and down Main Street. 


A Letter, But Not of Appreciation 


D. E. Olson, of Titusville, Penn., told this 
department of an experience he had had 
with a man whose business philosophy is 
a product of this off-grade education. Four 
or five years ago this man bought some 
materials and ran his account up to several 
hundred dollars. A year or so later, under 
some pressure, he consented to give a note 
for the amount. This note, as we remember 
it, was renewed every three months. Some- 
times the interest was paid, and sometimes 
a little was paid on the principal; until at 
the beginning of the present year the 
amount had been reduced to $150. Mr. Ol- 
son, like any good lumberman, does not 
desire to be a banker; so finally he wrote 
a firm but courteous letter, one of a long 
series of letters all of which had been 
friendly, and stated that the time had come 
to close the account with a settlement in 
full. He received in return the following 
letter. We do not give the signer’s name; 
but we copied the letter, word for word, 
from the original: 

Mr. D. E. Olson. 

Sir: Inclosed find check for $150, the 
amount of my note due Jan. 28. If the rest 
of my creditors were as hard on me as 
you, I would soon go to the wall. I think 
your credit must be rather poor or else you 
would not have to bother with notes, when 
they have been met promptly and always 
a payment made. Am very sorry I ever 
dealt with you as I paid you from 10 to 20 
percent more than others charged and if 
any person asks me where to get lumber 
I surly will not recomend you unless I 
have a grudge at them. Well we are square 
and will continue so till Gabriel Blows his 
Horn. (Signed) . . * 

Finnis. 
+ + * 

Any comment doubtless will be gilding 

the lily. However, one or two statements 


are worthy of a‘second look. “If the rest 
of my creditors were as hard on me as you, 
I would soon go to the wall.” Asking pay- 
ment of a bill four years old is, in this 
person’s opinion, being hard on him. Evi- 
dently his “other creditors” do not have 
such mean dispositions. In other words, 
a group of merchants are financing this 
man, and they are doing it on terms so 
much easier than banks or other profes- 
sional money lenders would do that other- 
wise, by his own statement, he could not 
continue to operate. ra 

The Pain of Reluctant Settlement 

He thinks he was charged a higher price 
than other lumber dealers would have 
done. This leads a person to wonder if 
other dealers have been spreading the idea 
that their prices were lower. Probably 
not; for when has a delinquent ever failed, 
in the pain of reluctant and involuntary 
settlement, to persuade himself that he is 
being rimmed in some way or other? 

Mr. Olson replied to this missive with 
another of his friendly and courteous let- 
ters, saying he was glad the bill had been 
paid and that he believed the customer was 
glad to have it settled, too. One of Mr. 
Olson’s fellow lumbermen in commenting 
on the hostile tone of the above letter and 
the avowed intention of not reopening the 
account, said these statements are not to 
be taken at face value. While a man owes 
a long overdue bill, he is the enemy of the 
man to whom he owes it. Once it is paid, 
the enmity is soon forgotten. It’s some- 
thing like having an ulcerated tooth out. 
While the tooth aches, the patient fears the 
dentist; but when it is safely extracted and 
the pain is gone, he forgets about it and 
may even have a kindly feeling for the oper- 
ator who brought things to a necessary con- 
clusion. 

- na * 

It is easy to say that such accounts should 
never be opened; but it is not so easy to put 
this heroic policy into action. At least it 
is not so easy to do single handed. Much 
has been said about the lack of wisdom 
involved in fighting for volume at the ex- 
pense of poor credit risks. But occasionally 
a man may find that with all other mer- 
chants in and out of the lumber business 
loosening their policies, he can not even 
keep his normal volume with sound and 
careful credit methods. The customer feels 
no obligation to save dealers from their 
own mistakes. He assumes they know what 
they are doing when they set prices and 
terms of payment. He wants his money to 
go as far as it will. Can he be blamed if 
he avails himself of privileges which are 
extended to his neighbors? Of course he 


will buy in those places where prices are 
low and free services are offered. So would 
you and I. 


The Usefulness of Group Action 


So it comes to pass frequently that if 
ruinous prices and long term accounts are 
to be corrected it has to be done by group 
action. A more detailed knowledge of costs, 
not only of goods but also of administrative 
and yard and financing services, will dis- 
close leaks and weaknesses. These are best 
studied in groups. Cost study clubs have 
done much in certain places to put the busi- 
ness on a sound basis. Pooled credit in- 
formation often stops the deadbeat in his 
career. Probably it isn’t fair to apply the 
name “deadbeat” to every person who is 
slow about making payment. He does what 
he is allowed to do. If he finds terms rigid 
in one yard and easy in another, he goes 
to the second yard. You stand up in the 
convention and say, “Let him go. I’m better 
off without that kind of trade.” But do 
you do it when you get back home? If 
you do, you are an exceptional person. 
What about the solvent customers who 
would pay promptly if that was the general 
practice? Unfortunately they sometimes go 
along with the crowd when there are places 
to go. You see volume slipping, and you 
are unable to cut down overhead in a corre- 
sponding ratio. If volume slips 20 percent 
or more, you’re likely to be doing business 
for nothing. If you cut prices to jack up 
volume, you again lose your profit. There 
may be several answers to such a situation; 
but surely one answer must be group action 
to get practical knowledge of costs and of 
customer credit rating. 


Changes Are on the Way 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is not a 
prophet of gloom. It’s easy to get some- 
thing of a reputation by looking on the 
dark side; and if a person looks nowhere 
else he is not a highly useful member of 
the industry. But it seems clear from even 
a hasty glance over the big field of Amer- 
ican industry and commerce that changes 
are coming. The chain store is one thing 
to be watched. If you don’t quite see that 
the chain store is going to compete directly 
with lumber yards, we'll not stop at this 
time to argue these things with you. But 
we think you’ll admit that the chain store 
has changed some old buying habits abruptly 
and drastically. They are not only selling 
to the public, they are creating a whole new 
set of buying ideas. -Under such circum- 
stances it would seem that the least our 
industry can do is to accomplish those things 
it has long known should be done. Surely 
among these things is a practical and exact 
knowledge of costs. And following after 
that is a proper effort to correct sales poli- 
cies not only in single yards but also in 
districts and trade areas where uniform 
policies are needed to meet uniform custo- 
mer needs. 
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The convention season that is now draw- 
ing to a close brought out one very useful 
piece of propaganda, among many others, 
which dealers can use to good advantage 
through the year. It is the booklet, “The 
Cost of Comfort,” compiled by the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, and 
supplemented by a wall chart in colors. 
Most readers of these columns doubtless 
have seeen the chart, and many doubtless 
signed the order blanks for free copies. This 
mention of these two studies is not so much 
for the purpose of describing them as it is 
for the purpose of recalling them to the 
attention of readers, in the hope that the 
fullest possible use may be made of them. 


How Good Is a Wall? 


The calculations are based upon figures 
gotten from disinterested and _ reliable 
sources. They show the annual cost in in- 
terest on investment, depreciation and ac- 
tual heat loss per 2,000 square feet of various 
types of house walls. The booklet contains 





convinced it was even more important to 
display the charts in certain other places 
than in lumber offices. There should, of 
course, be one on the wall of the lumber 
Office, but others should be in realtors’ 
offices, banks, building and loan headquarters 
and other places where people interested in 
building could see them. Below we are 
reprinting in somewhat condensed form a 
sheet of suggestions prepared by Burdett 
Green, the district engineer of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, whose 
office is in Kansas City. This sheet answers 
the questions, What, How, Where, Why and 
When ‘about the chart and the booklet and 
their uses. 

The question of what they are has al- 
ready been indicated above. In answering 
the question how to hang them, Mr. Green 
suggests the use of ordinary adhesive tape 
that can be bought at any drug store. By 
fastening the chart at each corner with the 
tape a person can be sure it will stay in 
place. It will in no way injure the wall, 


The store owner may forget it. You choose 
the best place on the wall. Ask them to 
refer inquirers to you. 

“The colored charts are important. They 
attract the consumer’s eye. They will be 
your silent salesmen. 

“The charts should be posted now; be- 
cause during the winter months the con- 
sumer has more time to read. Spring build- 
ing results from winter planning.” 

* + co 

It should be noticed that this information 
on the chart is presented in an impersonal 
way. Naturally the customer who is at- 
tracted by economy will find that the chari 
points irresistibly to frame construction. 
But there are no verbal arguments for 
this type of construction; nor are there any 
disparaging statements about other types 
of walls. Some people for reasons which 
seem sufficient to them and which should be 
respected desire other types of construction. 
The chart simply shows the comparative 
cost in original investment and heat losses. 





ANNUAL EXCESS OF COST OVER DROP SIDING CONSTRUCTION 


SOURCES 


CONSTRUCTION COSTS — U.S. DEPT. OF COMMERCE & NATL. ASSN. OF BUILDERS EXCHANGES 


WHEAT LOSSES FROM GUIDE (1928) AMERICAN SOCIETY 


OF HEATING & VENTILATING ENGINE! 
FOR COMPLETE information see “THE COST OF COMFORT” 


OBTAINABLE FREE FROM NATL LUMBER MFRS. ASSN., WASHINGTON, D.C. 


INTEREST @ 6% ON COST OF 200 SQ.FT. WALL SURFACE 


Ss INTEREST & DEPRECIATION ON HEATING PLANT 


(UM) coat cost Requinep TO OFFSET HEAT LOSS THROUGH WALLS- 


(NOT THE TOTAL ANNUAL FUEL BILL) 





SHINGLES DROP SIDING 
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Chart prepared by the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association and distributed and explained by the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association 
depicting “Why Wood Walls Are Best” and that “The Cost of Comfort Is Lower” 


computations for forty-two kinds of walls, 
and the chart shows twelve of these walls 
in graphic form in colors. Naturally these 
figures show the superior efficiency of wood 
walls, else the National association would 
not be interested in their distribution. But. 
as was said before, the figures were com- 
piled by disinterested sources and may be 
considered reliable. 

The West Coast Lumbermen’s Association 
undertook the distribution and explanation 
of these studies, and it has done an ex- 
cellent piece of work. But naturally the 
real value of the studies will not be realized 
unless retailers see that charts and booklets 
are brought to the attention of buyers. 

* * *& 

Don Critchfield, of the West Coast Lum- 
bermen’s Association, stated that as the 
work of distribution progressed he became 


and this fact will often gain permission to 
hang it where tacks would not be allowed. 


Winter Planning Brings Spring 
Building 


Where to hang the chart: “On your own 
office walls, where contractors, builders and 
consumers can see it and study its mean- 
ing. If they ask you about it, you have 
the opportunity to explain the advantages 
of wood wall construction. You should 
hang charts in reception rooms of realtors, 
contractors, builders and building and loan 
offices; also in banks, grain elevators, hard- 
ware and paint stores and every place 
where consumers can see it. As there is 
no direct advertising on the charts they 
can be placed in architects’ offices, school 
manual training departments and the like. 
-“Hang the charts on the walls yourself. 


These figures have been badly needed in 
the building industry. To be sure, certain 
engineers had them in more or less com- 
plete form. But few retailers had exact 
figures. They might say that in their opin- 
ion a frame wall had superior insulating 
properties; but when cornered they could 
present no definite facts to substantiate this 
faith. Or, if they had the word of an engi- 
neer that the frame wall was warmer, they 
could not tell how much warmer. They 
could not translate these things into terms 
of annual cost. 


A Self-Explanatory Chart 


With the chart they can do so. In fact 
the chart speaks for itself. Any person 
whether familiar with building practice or 
not, can look at this chart and interpret it 
for himself. It is plain and clear. If he 
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happens to be technically minded and wants 
some further substantiation, he can find it 
in the booklet. The National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association, in preparing the ma- 
terial, and the West Coast Lumbermen’s 
Association, in seeing to its distribution to 
retailers, have done a noteworthy service 
to the retail industry. It remains for re- 
tailers to take the final step and to see that 
the charts are put before the consuming 
public. 


o . * 
While the work of the district engineers 
of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 


Association has been mentioned a number 
of times in this department, and more often 
still in other departments of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, some lack of information about 
their services which has come out in casual 
conversations indicates that a good many 


retailers need to have this work called to 
their attention repeatedly. The TX men 
naturally do not give all their time to re- 
tailers’ problems. They have a score or 
more of major projects in hand, of which 
the retail field is one. 

Briefly, these engineers are prepared and 
willing to give aid to retailers in technical 
matters such as building codes, the compe- 
tition of alien materials, the design of un- 
usual structures and _ general _ technical 
service of this kind. Formerly when a 
retailer came up against these unusual prob- 
lems he was more or less helpless. Even 
the general run of architects were not 
skilled in many of these things, and at that 
their services were expensive. TX offers 
the very best service available. It is to 
the advantage of every retailer to learn the 
name and address of his district engineer, 


March 9, 1999 
to get the publications offered that are likely 
to be important in his business and to be 
thus prepared for emergencies. Getting 
services quickly is often quite as important 
as getting them at all. The AMERICAN Luy.- 
BERMAN Will be glad to furnish any retailer 
the address of the TX engineer in his 
district. 


A Help in Routing Deliveries 
As an aid in routing deliveries, Benoit Wit- 
tig, manager of the Standard Lumber Co,, 
Green Bay, Wis., has on the wall of his office 
a big map of the city showing, by means of 
pins of different colors, every job handled by 
the company in several years. Each year has 
its color and the location of all homes for 
which material was supplied by the company, 
or remodeling jobs handled by it during the 

same year, are indicated in the same color. 


American Lumberman House Plan No. 165 


The exterior of this pleasing 
little 5-room home speaks for 
itself. Passing through the at- 
tractive hooded front entrance, 
one finds himself in the com- 
modious living room, 13 feet 
wide by 22 feet long, with hos- 
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built-in seat and bookcase. On Se score | 

the opposite side of the en- Sa 


trance is the dining room, of 
the same width and 14 feet 
long. The plan provides for 
built-in china cabinets, etc. 
The arrangement of the two 
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available space. In the kitchen, 
space is provided for a dining 
alcove, as well as for the va- 
rious kitchen conveniences. 


Complete lists of material, 
specifications and working 
drawings of this plan may be 
ordered from the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN at $3.50 per set. 


Electrotypes of the elevation 
(4 inches wide) for newspaper 
or other advertising use, may 
be had at $2.75 each, and elec- 
o trotypes of the floor plan (same 











bedrooms, bath, kitchen etc., 
makes excellent use of the 
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size as cut) at $1.65 each, post- 
paid. 
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Retailers’ Idea Exchange 














Paints Guide Sign for Aviators 


MonTE Vista, Coio., March 4.—As evidence 
that retail lumbermen are becoming “air 
minded” may be cited the fact that here and 
there over the country they are painting on 
the roofs of their sheds huge signs for the 
direction of aviators. One of the latest con- 
cerns to take this commendable step is the 
J. H. Melville Lumber Co., of this city, which 
has just painted on the south slope of the 
roof of its big warehouse a sign 120 feet long, 
with letters six feet deep, reading “Monte 
Vista Airport.” A painted arrow of huge di- 


lems of figuring lumber bills and invoices. 
The Meilicke calculator saves all the half- 
cents which fall by the wayside in figuring 
the old “pencil-and-paper” way, and this credit 
within a year’s time will more than pay for 
the device. But it is the time saved by this 
rapid short-cut system which can be diverted 
to more profitable activity that represents the 
big, important value of this especially adapted 
device and, in addition, the user is assured of 
perfect accuracy. 


Co-operative Display by Dealers 
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CANTON, OHIO, 
March 4.—The accom- 
panying illustration 
shows the attractive 
display made by Canton 
lumber dealers at the 
Builders’ Show recently 
held in this city. Eight 
of the leading retail 
lumber dealers of the 
city co-operated in the 
presentation of the ex- 
hibit, which — stressed 
home ownership and 
the modernization of 
old homes. Firms co- 
operating in this dis- 
play were: Bachtel 
Lumber Co., Bartlett 
‘Lumber Co., City 
Lumber Co., Loehr 
Lumber Co., McKinley 
Lumber Co., Mohler 
Lumber Co., Schneider 





Co-operative display made by eight 


Canton (Ohio) retailers 


Lumber Co. and Walker 
Lumber Co. 





mensions points the way to the airport which 
is located two miles distant. 


Seem eeaeennaean: 


Efficiency Device for Retailers 


An efficiency device which is proving a boon 
to retail lumbermen is the Meilicke calculator, 
which “talks in board feet and gives costs and 
extensions per thousand,” according to Meilicke 
Systems (Inc.), 3472 North Clark Street, Chi- 
cago, manufacturers of this and other time- 
saving devices. The main purpose of the lum- 
ber calculator is to relieve the lumberman of 
the tiresome necessity of figuring and refigur- 
ing the same old problems over and over. The 
time thus saved 
c*n be spent on 
the important work 
of securing busi- 
ness and creating 
a lively demand 
for the merchan- 
dise handled by 
the retail lumber 
dealer. The Meil- 
icke special model 
accomplishes this 
for the small yard 
just as success- 
fully as the standard model does for the big 
yard operator and the manufacturer. “And 
you can count on its paying for itself in the 
first six months through the elimination of 
errors alone—the saving of fractional feet in 
board-feet extensions and odd mills in price 
extensions—losses which constantly occur in 
ordinary computations,” states Meilicke Sys- 
tems (Inc.). 

C. A. Meilicke, patentee of the efficiency de- 
vices bearing his name, was a lumberman for 
many years before he began to manufacture 
computing devices, so he is familiar with prob- 
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Sends Trade Timely Souvenir 


PittspurcH, Pa., March 4.—Very timely 
and attention-getting, in view of the publicity 
focused upon the inauguration of a new presi- 
dent, is a souvenir sent out to its trade this 
week by the Ahlers Lumber Co., one of the 
longest-established retail lumber concerns in 
this city, of which Walter E. Ahlers is the 
owner and active manager. 

Attached to the company’s regular letter- 
head, over an outline sketch of the White 
House, is a piece of wood 1 inch wide, 3% 
inches long and % inch thick, the origin and 
history of which are set forth in a mimeo- 
graphed message appearing thereon, reading 
as follows: 


PRESIDENTIAL TIMBER 


The inauguration of Herbert Hoover will in- 
stall our nation’s choice of new “presidential 
timber” in the White House. 

As a souvenir of the event, accept this “chip 
off the old block” of real “presidential timber” 
taken from the White House. 


This historic wood, cut from a 6-inch by 
10-inch longleaf Virginia pine timber, has 
literally held the roof over the heads of 26 
presidents of the United States during the last 
112 years, and was removed recently during 
the reconstruction of the Executive Mansion. 
The wood was obtained through the courtesy 
of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation who purchased the lumber for its his- 
toric and sentimental value. 


The additional information enclosed, issued 
by the association concerning this ancient tim- 
ber, proves the durability of wood in this 
famous structure. 

May the administration of President Hoover 
prove as sturdy and serviceable to the nation 





be without it.” 





This Week’s 


Small Power Saw Is Handy Aid 


To an increasing extent retail lumber dealers are finding a small 
power saw to be a valuable feature of their shed equipment. Visiting 
the shed of the Highland Lumber & Fuel Co., Rockford, IIl., recently, 
an American Lumberman represen- 
tative noticed one of these handy 
devices in operation, ripping some 
pieces of lumber to the desired 
width, as shown by the accompany- 
ing photograph. A small power saw 
is especially useful in yards that 
give attention to building hog 
houses, brooder houses and other 
small farm accessories during slack 
times, obviating the necessity of 
laboriously cutting all the pieces by 
hand. Always handy for odd jobs, 
and for salvaging defective pieces, 
one of these saws soon pays for 
itself, and the owner joins in the 
verdict of satisfied users, “I wouldn't 


Timely Tip 
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as this White House timber, which is sent to 
you with the compliments of Walter E. Ahlers. 


SHOULD STUDY SPECIALTIES 


“Finger-Tip” Knowledge Helps to Sell, 
Yard Manager Declares 


The lumber dealer must know his special- 
ties as well if not better than his lumber, 
says C. W. Banks, manager of the East 
Denver Lumber Yard, Denver, Colo. Thor- 
ough knowledge of these extra lines often 
mean the sale, not only of extras but of 
large bills of lumber. This rule applies to 
the smallest and most insignificant article 
in stock, for in the lumber business, as well 
as in other lines of endeavor, the litte 
things count. 

People like to trade with dealers who 
know their goods. Present-day merchandis- 
ing of building materials is extremely com- 
plicated because of the specialties and ex- 
tras that are coming out all of the time, 
closely allied in most instances with the 
merchandising of lumber and in other in- 
stances so distantly related as to be found 
in other varieties of retail establishments. 
The lumber dealer must absorb information 
concerning specialties and how they may be 
best used by the customers. 

The public prefers to trade with a man 
who knows his merchandise. The fact that 
he does know his goods is more easily seen 
through detailed explanation of a specialty 
than through a dissertation relative to the 
merits of lumber, for the public looks upon 
lumber as something that has been with us 
always, and contains nothing bordering on 
the mysterious. 

If the visitor is satisfied that the sales- 
man knows his “onions,” to use a slang ex- 
pression, he has more confidence in the 
salesman and the lumber company he rep- 
resents. Therefore, Mr. Banks and his crew 
of salesmen, office men, yard men and driv- 
ers make it a point to study and assimilate 
all information received concerning the spe- 
cialties that they carry. 

This yard is not sufficiently extensive to 
permit the employment of a large staff of 
salesmen who specialize on different types 
of building materials and accessories, hence 
it is absolutely necessary that they all know 
something about everything in the stock. 
Some of the boys, however, are more inter- 
ested in one line or another, and, wherever 
it is possible to do so, they are permitted to 
handle customers seeking information on 
those lines. 

The bookkeeper’s hobby is paint and the 
two drivers are whirlwinds on digging up 
prospects. Mr. Banks tells of one driver who 
while out on a job saw the fire department 
speeding up the street. He had a light 
load on his truck, so he turned and fol- 
lowed, obtained the name of the owner of 
the building and sold the material for the 
repair work. 


Nebraska Yards Change Ownership 


West Pornt, Nes., March 4.—The Home 
Lumber Co., this city, was recently succeeded 
by the Community Lumber & Supply Co., 
whose principal office is at Lincoln; and in 
turn the stock and fixtures owned by the Com- 
munity Lumber & Supply Co. at this place 
have been taken over by Weller Bros., and the 
stock will be consolidated with the other yards 
at this point. 


Harvarp, Nes., March 4.—The lumber and 
coal yards of the Edward Schuck Lumber Co. 
at Harvard and Inland have been sold to J. T. 
Cottingham and J. W. Kipp, of Hastings, ac- 
cording to announcement by Edward Schuck, 
owner of the properties. The new owners will 
take over the yards upon completion of in- 
ventory the last week of March. 

Mr. Schuck has been engaged in the lumber 
and coal business for the last 22 years; all 
of the time in Nebraska with the exception of 


one year in Colorado. He is highly regarded 
both as a citizen and a business man, and the 
prospect of his leaving Harvard is viewed with 
regret; but he feels that there is a wider field 
for activity in his line of business in a larger 
city, although no definite information as to 
his future location has been given out. 


LINE-YARD MANAGERS MEET 


Annual Gatherings Are Marked by 
Discussions and Banquets 


OsukosH, Wis., March 4.—All the yards of 
the Fuller Goodman Lumber Co. in Wisconsin 
and Upper Michigan were represented at the 
annual banquet which the company held at the 
Athearn Hotel here last week. More than a 
hundred yard managers and other friends of 
the company were present at the banquet, 
which was one of the feature events of a con- 
ference of the concern’s yard men. 

Frank A. Fuller, president of the company, 
was master of ceremonies. Speakers included 
W. C. Hewitt, of the Oshkosh State Teachers’ 
College, and E. J. Dempsey, local attorney. 
Mr. Hewitt discussed various types of humor, 
and Mr. Dempsey took up the importance of 
the individual lumber yard to the Fuller 








This “Log Cabin Service Station,” as it is 
named, situated near Moline, IIl., was “snapped” 
by an AMERICAN LUMBERMAN Yfepresentative 
passing that way recently. Living up to its 
name, the cabin is built of actual logs—al- 
though practically the same effect could be 
obtained by using one of the patterns of log 
calin siding which a number of mills produce 
as a specialty. The owner of this filling station 
considers that its rather unusual design and 
construction attracts attention and is a factor 
in bringing him trade 





Goodman company, and the value of proper 
conservation of time. 

After the addresses, there was displayed a 
film, “The Transformation,” showing how an 
old farm home might be modernized. 


FAIRMONT, Minn., Feb. 8.—Yard managers 
of the Young Lumber Co. met here yesterday 
and today to discuss business affairs and out- 
line a program for the year. E. C. Tillotson, 
Minneapolis, general manager of the company, 
was in charge of the sessions, which were at- 
tended by a score of company employees. Yards 
represented were those at Alpha, Chandler, 
Dunnell, Edgerton, Fairmont, Fulda, Hatfield, 
Pipestone, Pine Island and Rushmore, all in 
Minnesota. 


Sioux Fats, S. D., March 4.—The annual 
convention of the John W. Tuthill Lumber 
Co. held here on Feb. 22 was attended by 
company officers, members of the office force 
at Sioux Falls, representing the general office 
and the Sioux Falls retail and wholesale de- 
partments, and thirty-one managers of yards 
of the company in South Dakota and Minne- 
sota. Of these managers eight have been in 
the employ of the company for twenty-five 
vears or more. The one-day convention ended 
with a banquet in the evening, at which G. B. 
Tuthill, vice-president, presided. Other officers 
of the firm present were A. W. Tuthill, pres- 
ident; G. W. Menke, assistant secretary and 
treasurer; H. L. Kingsbury and O. A. Reitz, 
auditors. 


BUILDING PAINT SALES 


Growing “Color Consciousness” of Public 
Is an Asset to Dealer 


* Sales of paint amounting to $8,000 a year 


were reported at a recent convention by a 
Kentucky retail yard, one of five doing busi- 
ness in a town of 12,000 population. At the 
same convention another retailer told of fine 
results from selling to the home owner direct 
and allowing him to hire the painter for doing 
the job; and a Missouri yard has secured ex- 
cellent results in paint sales by having on its 
staff a color expert who can advise the user 
as to harmonious color combinations and suit- 
ability of paints for different surfaces and ex- 
posures. Opportunities for paint sales are 
indeed multiplying, irrespective of what the 
individual retailer does, because industry today 
is discovering that the public is growing “color 
conscious,” and that it desires in all the com- 
modities it uses the beauty that only color can 
give. 

The retail yard is in a decidedly advan- 
tageous position to make a profit from this 
new trend, especially because many of its cus- 
tomers are being induced to remodel and make 
additions to their homes so as to give them a 
design that gratifies the taste of this fastidious 
age. When such remodeling is completed, the 
whole home really requires repainting, so that 
it may have unity of design; therefore the 
retail yard has a chance to sell a large quan- 
tity of paint. 

‘But the retailer can not hide from the cus- 
tumer the fact that paint costs money to buy 
and to apply, and the best sales argument he 
can make to close a sale is that the paint will 
endure—that the first cost of quality will be 
more than offset by the saving through long 
service, and that the per-year cost is the real 
cost and is low when good paint is put on. 
And to convince the customer that the paint 
will last, he can offer no better proof than 
the reputation of the company that made it. 
Evidence of durability and low per-year cost 
will, of course, be still more effective when 
dealing with a business concern that is accus- 
tomed to close figuring of maintenance costs 
on this basis, but it will help make sales to 
any building owner who wants utility in a 
paint—the protection of a surface from wear. 

Selling on the basis of the paint maker’s rep- 
utation should be rather easy in the case of 
the retailer who handles the line of a concern 
that has been in the business for a hundred 
years. So the fact that in offering to retail- 
ers its new line of utility points, the Dixon 
Crucible Co., of Jersey City, N. J., puts back 
of them its 100-year reputation, should be as- 
surance of success in selling them. For ex- 
terior use on either metal or woodwork it 
supplies a utility paint that is waterproof and 
weatherproof to a high degree. For wearing 
surfaces, such as floors, it offers a maintenance 
paint which when applied to concrete will pre- 
vent dusting. The utility paint for exteriors 
is offered in utility red, bronze green, stand- 
ard gray and standard brown. The maintenance 
paint is offered in light and dark gray, stand- 
ard green, rich brown, oak, dustproof, mahog- 
any red and special tan. Full details of its 
co-operative merchandising service may be ob- 
tained by writing to the company. 


Conducts Bird House Contest 


Denison, Tex., March 4.—The Lingo-Leeper 
Lumber ‘Co. will in the immediate future 
sponsor a bird house building contest among 
Denison boys and girls, according to M. T. 
Bronstad, secretary-treasurer, who is working 
out details. 

Boy Scouts and Camp Fire Girls are to take 
an active part. Scout executives have promised 
their support. Tentative plans call for first, 
second and third prizes, to be awarded by com- 
petent judges after the entries have been as- 
se , 
The Lingo-Leeper company is conducting the 
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contest with the belief that the providing of 
attractive nesting places for the birds is an 
important part of the home atmosphere and 
that the youngsters should be encouraged in 
the art of woodcraft. 

Plans will be distributed by the lumber firm. 
These or original ideas may be followed in 
the construction of the houses. Cleverness of 
designs will count as well as neatness and 
completeness in construction. 


Broadens Service to Dealers 


With a view to making its service to retail 
dealers still more satisfactory and profitable, 
the Pacific Lumber Co. of Illinois, having mills 
at Scotia, Calif., and offices at Chicago, San 
Francisco, New York and Los Angeles—an- 
nounces a new PALCO product for shipment 
in mixed cars of redwood. This new product 
is redwood stained shingles, “100 percent clear, 
100 heart, 100 percent V. G.,” all carefully hand 
dipped in fast color highest quality stains, and 
branded with the dealer’s own name. 

It is to be noted that dealers do not have 
to order a full car to 


CASHING IN ON LOCATION 


How Dealer Turned a Handicap Into an 
Advantage 


At first glance one would guess that the lo- 
cation of the E. W. Robinson Lumber Co., 
Denver, Colo., is not of the best. The street 
in front of the office building is a subway, 15 
feet below the company’s front doorsteps. Mo- 
torists and others using this underpass, ‘which 
eliminates a grade crossing near the lumber 
yard, can not look into the company’s display 
windows; and yet, the situation is far better 
than it was before the underpass was con- 
structed two or three years ago, according to 
G. S. Robinson, secretary-treasurer of the 
company. 

Without discounting the value of display 
windows as a help in merchandising lumber 
and building materials, it is obvious that about 
the most important things that a lumber dealer 
has to offer in the way of an advertisement 
is the name of his firm and the location—also 





get the benefit of the 
attractive new proposi- 
tion which the above 
company is making in 
connection with its red- 
wood stained shingles, 
as any desired quantity 
can be loaded in a 
mixed car, which may 
also contain any other 
redwood items desired, 
such, as lumber, door 
or window frames, sid- 
ing, moldings etc. 

The addition of 
PPALCO stained shin- 
gles to the long list of 
other redwood items 
that can now be had 
in mixed cars is in 
line with other advance 
steps being made in 
PALCO service, with 
the objective constant- 











ly in view of helping 
dealers in their mer- 
chandising problems, 
enabling them to con- 
serve their capital, avoid 
over-buying, and _ so 
to increase their turn- 
over and profits. 
Another PALCO 
item that can now 
be had in mixed car 
shipments is redwood 
flower boxes and urns, 
shipped k. d. and 


and finished states. 


One of the most interesting and instructive of the exhibits at the Wis- 
consin Retail Lumbermen’s Association convention held at Milwaukee 
Feb. 19 to 21 was that of the I. Stephenson Co. Trustees, lumber manu- 
facturers and wholesalers, Wells, Mich. The principal feature of this 
exhibit was specimens of sixteen species of native woods, in both natural 


Along the top of the booth were ranged cross- 

sections of logs, each labeled with the name of the wood. Immediately 

below were hung longitudinal sections from the same logs, with the 

bark left thereon, while suspended below appeared finished panels of 

the same wood. The exhibit also showed panels of maple flooring in 
various attractive color finishes 





packaged; splendid 
sellers not only for this season of the year 
but all the year around, and yielding the 
dealer close to 100 percent profit. Just now, 
and for the next few months, there should be 
wide sale for flower boxes; and many dealers 
have found these items good all-the-year-round 
sellers, because in the winter they can be used 
to hold small evergreens. A lot of this busi- 
ness that retail lumber dealers should have is 
now going to department and hardware stores. 
With the new PALCO proposition dealers can 
order a few window boxes and urns included 
in their mixed car shipments, and thus cash 
in on this desirable trade without much in- 
vestment. 


Company to Increase Its Facilities 


Tutsa, Oxia., March 4.—Announcement is 
made by W. S. Dickason, general manager 
Dickason Goodman Lumber Co., this city, that 
at the annual meeting of the directors it was 
decided to build a two-story addition to the 
present store building, this additional space 
being required by the growth of business. 
Work will begin at once on this new addition. 


the telephone number. From these stand- 
points, the present situation of the Robinson 
concern is far superior to that of four years 
ago. Why this is, and how the company has 
taken advantage of the situation—even capi- 
talized it—should assist other lumber dealers 
who may eventually, if not immediately, have 
similar problems. 

“Since the subway has been open,” said Mr. 
Robinson, “more people pass our plant than 
ever before, although we must admit that they 
pass far below us, and, when directly in front 
of the building, they can not see us at all. 
This factor is of little consequence, however, 
for it is generally realized in the trade that 
the drop-in trade that the average lumber 
dealer obtains is a very small percentage of 
his entire business. Hence, our effort is. based 
upon the thought of selling the firm name and 
the location, instead of seeking to increase 
the amount of drop-in trade. 

“In these days of automobiles people travel 
so fast that they do not notice street numbers 
or the mames of streets. They get the impres- 
sion that a certain establishment is located 
near some other place which in turn serves 


as a landmark. In our case the subway serves 
thus to identity our location. 

“I venture to say that every motorist in the 
city of Denver knows where this subway is 
located and has, at some time or other, passed 
through it, since it is a direct outlet from 
Broadway, one of the heaviest traveled streets 
in Denver, to the paved road from Denver to 
Colorado Springs. 

“The decline to the subway begins almost 
at Broadway, which is about three blocks 
from our main office building. We have de- 
signed our advertising to sell the motorist our 
name and location when he begins to enter 
the subway. In other words we have placed 
the firm name on the side of the building in 
letters so large that they can easily be read 
three blocks away. The letters are black on® 
a yellow background. At night we flood-light 
the side of the building. 

“Thus, with more people passing through the 
subway, and therefore passing by our building 
than passed our door when the street was on 
the ground level, it is evident that more people 
than ever see our name and learn of our loca- 
tion. 

“We have arranged driveways leading from 
the underpass and the main road near the 
point of intersection so that motorists may 
swing safely out of the traffic on either road 
and enter our yard. In this connection is an- 
other feature—that of providing ample space 
for motorists to park, to turn around, and in 
fact do about anything they desire with their 
cars. Though it is a block or so from the 
gate to the office building, we have deemed it 
advisable to leave a parking space equal to a 
half a square block for our visitors. Our mill 
and one of the sheds flank this space on the 
north. A big sign is on the mill as a means 
of presenting the firm name ‘straight-on’ to 
motorists. 

“As you will see, it is our purpose so to 
hook up the firm name with a landmark that 
when a person considers calling at the E. W. 
Rohinson Lumber Co.’s office he automatically 
will recall that it is right close to the Iowa 
Street Subway, and will have no difficulty in 
finding us.” 


Advertising Should Arouse Desire 


MILWAUKEE, Wis., March 4.—In an address 
delivered by Harry R. Walsh, advertising 
director for one of the big department stores 
in this city, before an audience of several hun- 
dred retail merchants assembled in connection 
with the Mid-West Market Week, he empha- 
sized the point that good advertising is the 
kind that stresses what the commodity will 
accomplish, thereby arousing the customer’s de- 
sire to possess it, rather than merely describing 
the goods—a point that can be applied with 
equal force to the selling of lumber and other 
materials for homes. 

When you buy advertising, you buy a field 
of white space, said Mr. Walsh. It is up to 
you to sow it, cultivate it and harvest it. I 
have often been asked, “What is good adver- 


tising?” My answer has been a very simple 
one. “Good advertising is advertising that 
sells goods.” An advertisement may be 


pretty, may contain beautiful copy, but it is 
not proved good until it has sold goods. It 
does not have to sell goods tomorrow—it 
might instead of selling goods sell an idea 
or a policy. 

How can we sell more goods? We can sell 
more goods by selling the customers’ desires 
rather than a piece of cloth or a quantity of 
metal. There is nothing complicated or 
scientific about satisfying human desires. 
That is the first law of human nature. A 
baby has a gnawing at its stomach. It 
doesn’t know it wants milk; it wants the 
gnawing stopped. Why should any woman 
want a dress when she has a wardrobe full 
of dresses? Of course, she doesn’t need a 
dress. But she has an eternal desire to be 
fashionable—she has an eternal desire to 
thrill her friends—or a friend. She does de- 
sire to look different every time she goes out. 
She may desire to be thought a_ splendid 
dresser. She has always desired to possess 
the newest things. These are the latent de- 
sires that may be quickly turned into profit- 
able sales by the wise advertising writer and 
the clever salesperson. 
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Thousand Farmers Attend 
“Open House Day” 


HAWARDEN, Iowa, March 4.—The annual 
“Open House Day” of the French Lumber Co. 
has come to be quite an institution and an 
event the annual recurrence of which is ea- 
gerly looked forward to by great numbers of 
people throughout this section. Excelling even 
the successful “Days” held in past years was 
the “Open House Day” held Feb. 23, which 
attracted over 1,000 farmers and their wives 
to the yard of the French Lumber Co., be- 
sides large numbers of local people. 

On these annual occasions no attempt is made 
to push sales, the idea being that of getting 
together in the interest of better acquaintance 
and for a general good time. Of course, in- 
formation and prices on the various commodi- 
ties exhibited are available to all, but no one 
is pressed to buy. The after effects of the 
event are the most valuable asset created 
thereby, as the farmers who help the com- 
pany in staging this big annual event become 
its greatest boosters, and the hundreds of vis- 
itors on that day are more than likely to come 
back from time to time during the year to 
make purchases. 

Everything went off like clockwork, due 
to the efficient planning of “Squeal” French, 
Dave Muilenberg and Park Hudson, of the 
firm. A big feature of these annual events is 
the enlistment of a large number of farmers 
to act as judges in the various contests. A 
preliminary notice sent out some days before 
the “big day” invited the 28 farmers who 
were to act as judges to be the guests of the 
French Lumber Co. at luncheon on that day. 
Accordingly, they were on hand for this fel- 
lowship dinner, which was held in the big shop 
of the French company. Plans for handling 
and judging the events were discussed, each 
judge was decorated with a silk ribbon badge 
appropriately lettered, and everything was in 
readiness for the big show. 

The first 100 women to register were each 
presented a can of oak stain. Hot dish hold- 
ers were also given to the ladies and candy and 
movie tickets to the youngsters; then the pro- 
cession started on the sawdust trail to view 
the instructive exhibits that had been arranged. 
A display of 43 kinds of woods caught the 
visitor's attention at the start, this being fol- 
lowed by exhibits of kitchen sets, Balsam-Wool 
insulation, a fine display of Curtis woodwork, 
including breakfast nooks, stairs, colonnades, 
china and medicine cabinets etc. 

The most striking exhibit of all was a room 
around which immense panels of clear fir, 
60x120 inches were arranged, while in the 
center was a very attractive display of minia- 
ture farm buildings, supplied by courtesy of 
the Long-Bell Lumber Co. Embellished with a 
setting of artificial grass and trees, with mini- 
ature tractors and other farm implements, live 








stock etc., the whole scene was very realistic. 

There were a lot of different contests pulled 
off, creating great interest and amusement. 
Under a bright light were built-up brick pan- 
els, while at the other side was a display of 
hollow tile, a guessing contest being held as 
to how much weight one of these tile could 
hold. Passing on one’s attention was at- 
tracted by a long pole, and a lot of “rubber- 
necking” was indulged in here, visitors guess- 
ing on the height of the pole. 

Inside the long driveway the visitor first 
saw the elaborate display of Mule-Hide roofing 
and shingles, decorated with many shields and 


ANOTHER FINE ANNUAL 


OPEN HOUSE DAY 
SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 23rd 





OAK STAIN WILL BE GIVEN 
TO THE FIRST ONE HUNDRED 
WOMEN AT THE YARD AT 
1:30 O'CLOCK P. M. 





$5.00 CASH REGISTRATION PRIZE. 


TWELVE BIG GUESSING CONTESTS 
PRIZES FOREACH-GOOD ONES TOO. 


TWENTY-EIGHT FARMER JUDGES IN CHARGE. 





COUNTY AGENTS REX B. CONN OF ORANGE 
CITY AND HARRY DREWS OF ELK POINT 
WILL BE HERE. 


FINEST EXHIBITS OF FARM BUILDINGS WE 
HAVE EVER HAD. 
COFFEE---COOKIES--SOUVENIRS FOR LADIES. 


THIS SATURDAY P. M., FEBRUARY 23rd. 
FRENCH LUMBER COMPANY 


“THE HOME OF FIR CUTS” 
HAWARDEN - - - - IOWA 
Reduced reproduction of circular announcing 
big annual event 








banners. Looking ahead, he noted a street of 
displays, flanked on either side by 10-foot 
pieces of wallboard, on which were displayed 
numerous commodities such as steel posts, 
sheet metal products, doors, windows etc. 
Above the street were strung sixty red, yellow 
and blue electric lights. 

At the end of the street two guessing con- 
tests were going on, with two farmers in 
charge of each, .inviting the people to try their 
luck. As some one remarked, it resembled the 








View of “Display Avenue” in shed. Note 
colored lights overhead and exhibits at sides 


“Midway” at a big fair more than “Open House 
Day” at a wide-awake lumber yard. Across 
the sawdust trail a nail-driving contest was 
going on, also guessing contests on piles of 
brick. 

Then came the shop interior, where coffee, 
ginger cookies etc. were being served. Inside 
the big shop were seats for the ladies, and 
here was shown the moving picture film, “The 
Transformation,” showing the remodeling of 
an old farm home and telling a dramatic story 
in connection therewith. The county agricul- 
tural agents were in charge here, meeting 
their farmer friends and helping to keep things 
moving. The shop was well heated and af- 
forded a comfortable resting place through- 
out the day. 

Coming out of the shop, attention was cen- 
tered on the exhibit of sectional hog and 
chicken houses, and a guessing contest on the 
weight of big lumps of coal. 

At 4:30 in the afternoon the guessing con- 
tests were declared ended, the 28 farmer 
judges collected the boxes holding the guesses, 
and a little later a bulletin was posted show- 
ing the winners in the various contests. Each 
farmer judge was presented with a handy 
wrecking bar in recognition of his services. 

The success of the day was due in no small 
measure to the co-operation and good work 
of these farmer judges. They. came from 
both the Iowa and the South Dakota sides 
of the Big Sioux River, and they surely did 
the job up right. Manufacturers, too, were 
eager to co-operate, and Mr. French accords 
them a good deal of credit for the success of 
the day. But without the help, co-operation 
and interest of the farmers such an event would 
lose much of its significance and benefit. 

Mr, French expressed his unbounded satis- 
faction with the turnout and the way every- 
thing went off. Already he is looking for- 
ward to an even bigger and better “Open 
House Day” next year. 








Left—Note 60x120-inch fir panels (center one finished dark) in background of exhibit. Right—Sectional farm buildings on display 
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General view of office (at right) and reconstructed yard of the Hager 











* & Cove Lumber Co., at Lansing, Mich. 


View of interior of yard, looking toward new planing mill in middle 
distance of picture 


Public Flocks to Opening of Retail Lumber Store 


LansincG, Micu., March 6:—They came, they 
saw, they learned. Thus briefly might be told 
the successful result of the invitation of the 
Hager & Cove Lumber Co., of this city, to 
the public at large to visit on March 5, 6 and 
7 its recently enlarged and modernized retail 
yard and mull plant on Pennsylvania Avenue 
boulevard in the southeast section. 

“I have long carried in mind a picture of 
what the average person thinks a lumber yard 
is—dirty, ill kept and no place for ladies to 
visit. And it has always been my idea that 
the modern lumber merchant to be successful 
must prepare a place—a store if you please, 
where the ladies will not be afraid to come to 
inspect my wares.” So said A. J. Hager, pres- 
ident and general manager, to a representative 
of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 

A new planing mill plant, a new finish shed, 
new lumber sheds were built; and other sheds 
were rearranged with reference to convenience 
to the three switch tracks entering the yard. 
The main office in the form of a bungalow was 
added to, taking the shape of sitting room, 
dining room and kitchen, in each of which 
were installed various modern built-in con- 
veniences. 

The day of the opening had been announced 
in big spreads and publicity matter in the local 
papers, calling attention to the modern build- 
ing show and the display of certified materials, 
and early Tuesday morning visitors began to 
come. Each was required to register his or 
her name and address on a card which also 
had queries seeking information on prospective 
home owners, remodeling, repairing, reroofing, 
and whether help was needed in financing. 
Each visitor was given a flower, pencil, bridge 
score tab etc., and then invited to inspect the 
built-in conveniences etc. 

Permanent Feature Section 

Each door frame in the permanent home 
feature section of the office was constructed 
differently, and painted or stained to harmonize 
with the room. Mr. Hager’s idea here was to 
show pleasing designs in inside and outside 
doorways and also other features, mainly of 
Curtis make and all labeled with the retail 
price. The floors were of oak. 





The visitors were then shown the general 
office; attention was called to the service room 
upstairs where plans are drafted or plan 
books can be consulted; thence out into the 
yard—through the various buildings on the 
5-acre tract comprising the yard. 

Each unit of the plant, Mr. Hager said, had 
been in his mind for a long time and even he 
had no definite picture of how the finished 
structures would look. But upon completion 
a trial run has convinced him that he could 
not have planned better for efficiency, speed 
of work and economy. 

Modern Plant Equipment 

There are covered sheds located on three 
sidetracks from the Grand Trunk Railroad; 
warehouses for insulation, cement, plaster 
board and roofing, and three mill plants, two 
of them, the main mill and finish shed, having 
been moved into only four weeks ago. These 
three plants turn out special and standard 
frame and millwork stock for orders received 
by the other Lansing yard and the one at East 
Lansing of the Hager & Cove company. Each 
is conducted with no interference from the 
other so that an order moves through the 
plant quickly. In connection with the frame 
department, a glazing department with large 
stocks of glass has just been added so that 
orders will not be delayed by the glazier, as 
heretofore. 

A feature of the new equipment was the 
installation in the planing mill and finish shed 
of an automatic overhead heat distributing ap- 
paratus made by the Modine Manufacturing 
Co., of Racine, Wis. Mr. Hager pointed to 
this equipment with pride, declaring it to be 
the only yard in Michigan so equipped that 
through its use kiln dried lumber at a certain 
moisture content was unloaded from cars di- 
rectly into this shed, and the heating apparatus 

‘ept the lumber at a constant. temperature. 
Another feature is the sifting of all shavings 
and sander gleanings by means of a Central 
Blowpipe system device. The siftings are sold 
to several consumers in town; the coarse shav- 
ings are burned in the heating plant. Almost 
akin to the meat packing industry! 

In the rough lumber shed, a wing of the 








main planing mill, some long, wide and thick 
California pine boards were displayed to show 
visitors how big lumber can be made. The 
chief display for the visitors’ benefit was made, 
however, in the finish shed. Here were shown 
a very complete. line of Curtis products—doors, 
cabinets, fireplaces, breakfast nooks and the 
like. A. A. Carson, Curtis representative, with 
headquarters at Detroit, was in charge of ‘this 
exhibit. Wallboards, insulating materials, 
Weatherbest stained wooden shingles and com- 
position shingles were among the other prod- 
ucts shown. Sisalkraft, the raw material from 
which it is. made, and the finished product, 
was also displayed. Masonite was shown fin- 
ished and unfinished, being demonstrated by 
Philip I. Worcester, of Detroit. Features of 
the Vento puttyless steel window were ex- 
plained by J. U. Norris, of Muskegon Heights. 
The West Coast Lumbermen’s Association 
demonstration booth that has graced several 
Michigan retailers’ conventions was part of 
the display. Bruce Cellized oak flooring, a 
Frazier self-balanced stairway and other prod- 
ucts—including wastebaskets and soiled linen 
hampers made of Hager Sheetile—completed 
the exhibition. No attempt was made to sel 
the visitors, but quite a few orders were taken. 


School Boys Made Welcome 


More than 100 boys from the local industrial 
school were conducted through the plant on 
Tuesday morning and in the afternoon several 
manual training classes from the Pattengill Jr. 
High School were shown what a lumber yard 
looks like, being conducted by their teacher, 
W. D. Worden. On Tuesday evening the 
grown folks came in droves and kept Mr. 
Hager, M. J. Long, vice president, and C. J. 
England, secretary, busy explaining how the 
various built-in features or new doors would 
add value and beauty to a home; and how the 
various other materials shown could be in- 
cluded in the building of the new home. 

While no attempt was made to sell the visi- 
tors, those who seemed interested in building 
homes were told of the financing plan operated 
by the Hager & Cove Lumber Co., whereby all! 
the details of financing are taken care of by 

(Continued on page 66) 











One of the houses (note that it is of all wooden shingles) built under 
the direction of the Hager & Cove Lumber Co. 











Part of a group of boys from the manual training classes of the Pat- 
tengill Jr. High School inspecting the yards 
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Two Problems of Retail Yard Layout 9 


A retail lumber and building material concern located in an eastern 
city is desirous of securing advice and comments from retailer readers of 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN with regard to certain features of proposed 
layout for a new yard which the concern mentioned is planning to con- 
struct in the near future. 

Two points upon which this inquirer is particularly desirous of receiv- 
ing suggestions have to do with proper width for the driveway, in the 
interest of efficient operation while at the same time avoiding any wasteful 
use of space. The accompanying sketches will illustrate and clarify 
the problems on which this dealer particularly wishes suggestions. 

Problem No. 1. How wide should the driveway be, taking into con- 
sideration the fact that a railroad track will run down the center of the 
driveway between the sheds, or piling spaces? This track is to be paved 
so that a truck can drive across it when there is no railroad car standing 
in the way. To make this more definite, vision a freight car placed 
between two sheds; there must be room for a truck to pass on either 
side in order to get to the other bins in the sheds at which the freight 
car is not standing. Then there must be room to permit the unloading 
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Problem No. 1—Is this driveway too wasteful of space? Is 13 fect wide 
enough to unload lumber into sheds? Trucks must pass car being unloaded 


Tagging a Man by the Way He Looks 


The Elder Discusses Kinds of People Who Attend Conventions 


“It takes all kinds of people to make a 


of freight from the car into the bins. How far should the outside of 
the freight car be from the face of the bin so that lumber could be 
unloaded from the car and put into the bin, at the same’ time having 
this distance sufficient to permit a truck to pass by this freight car in 
order to load from other bins? 


Problem No. 2. In a number of cases it would not be advantageous 
to have the railroad track in the center of the driveway, because a 
certain amount of material such as shingles, roofing and cement could 
be handled direct from the car to the warehouse or shed. In other 
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Problem No. 2—Is this driveway too wasteful of space? What advan- 
tageous changes could be made? 


words, in a good layout having railroad track facilities, a certain amount 
of shed space should be adjacent to the railroad track. What distance 
should be allowed from the outside of the freight car to the unloading 
platform, where direct unloading of material such as the items above 
named is intended? 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN will be pleased to receive suggestions from 
dealers who have had experience in planning retail yards as to just 
what the distances should be in the problems outlined, or upon any other 
points in connection with the proposed layout. 





world,” remarked the postmaster. 

The Elder looked up in mock admiration. 

“You’d know it would be a postmaster,” he 
said, “who'd find that out. There ain’t any 
such thing as keeping a secret from them. I 
bet you read it on a post card.” 

“I was just thinking,” said the postmaster 
with undisturbed good humor, “of the differ- 
ent sorts of people who go to business con- 
ventions.” 

“That explains something,” murmured the 
Elder. “I’ve been wondering why the wrap- 
per’s been off the American LuMBERMAN the 
last few weeks. Of course I don’t mind, but 
you really ought to subscribe for yourself.” 

“I haven’t been reading your mail,” said the 
postmaster stiffly, “and if I had, that wouldn’t 
have anything to do with it.” 

“T guess you're right at that,” said the Elder. 
“The editors of the AmericAN LUMBERMAN 
are pretty wise boys. They don’t tell all they 
know, especially about people who go to con- 
ventions. If they did, there’d be a rush for 
copies like the scramble to get a novel that’s 
been suppressed in Boston. But however you 
arrived at this revolutionary theory, you ain’t 
so far wrong. 

“Maybe I can add another piece of esoteric 
wisdom to your collection. It goes like this: 
Things ain’t always what they seem. Nobody’s 
ever thought of that one before, either. But 
you need it to fill out your postulate about all 
kinds of people going to conventions. 

“Business men at conventions are kind of 
like the modern girl. You can’t tell about the 
modern girl; or at least you shouldn’t. I’ve 
seen men in their home offices so meek and 


careful that they’d look up the law before 
swatting a fly. And then I’ve seen them after 
a couple of visits to Parlor L acting like the 
Arkansas jackrabbit who sampled the white 
mule and then started bear hunting with a 
buggy whip. 

“T’ve got a friend who’s a professional mem- 
ber of the plain people; homespun and hand 
spanked and all that stuff. I’ve heard him 
brag that before he was twenty he never wore 
an overcoat or an undershirt. He’s a simple 
and honest son of the soil who believes loudly 
in Poor Richard’s stuff about silks, satins and 
scarlets putting out the kitchen fire. Well, I 
happened to be standing near at the convention 
when he got his tickets to the Revue and heard 
him explaining that he was hard of hearing in 
his right eye and so had to be down in front. 
Then I saw him starting to the show, barbered 
and manicured and wearing a tailored dinner 
coat, with a gardenia in his bufton hole and 
a couple of curled darlings of the world of 
fashion under his wings. He elaborately failed 
to notice me. 

“Another fellow I know is a perfect lady. 
He’s so feminine looking that when he rode 
in the hotel elevator the women all took off 
their hats. When I told some acquaintances 


that as a collector he’s a bearcat and that he 


gets the highest prices in his county, they made 
skeptical remarks of a vulgar nature. And 
yet it’s so. One of these spectators, lately 
from Parlor L, in sheer boyish exuberance 
tripped him up and barely lived to repent his 
impulsiveness. 

“No, sir, things ain’t always what they seem. 
Especially at a convention. Take the fellow 
who’s appealing to everybody to get together. 


Getting together seems 
to be like woman's 
work; it’s never done. 
Whenever I hear a 
loud-voiced man of a 
certain type sounding 
the call to fellowship, 
I suspend judgment; 
but as a precautionary 
measure I keep my 
hand on my pocketbook. 

“So I’ve kind of given up tagging a man by 
the way he looks. But I’m old-fashioned enough 
to size him up by some of the things he does. 
I’d hate to go to a convention that didn’t let 
me have any fun. But it seems queer to see 
such earnest pursuit of fun by some of the 
brethren that they never get within ear shot of 
a business idea. A man may get his ideas in 
private gab-fests with the fellows who know 
what he wants to learn. But what about the 
boy who spends the three days, when he has 
a chance to get a new slant on our slippery 
industry, just in chasing naive pleasures and 
soaking up the old bar room simples? Maybe 
things afe not what they seem; but it looks as 
though he’s about as simple as his pleasures. 
I kind of suspect that a person with such a 
sales resistance to new ideas is about ready to 
graduate from the industry, by the back door 
and without honors.” 

“Oh, I don’t know,” said the postmaster. 
“It’s possible he already knows everything 
about the business and needs only relaxation.” 

“Is that so!” said the Elder. “Kind of like 
the pig whose tail curled up so tight it lifted 
his hind legs of the ground. I reckon one case 
is just as possible as the other.” 
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Wood-Built 


The title of “World’s Greatest 
Cheesemaker” is the proud claim 
of Wisconsin where the dairy in- 
dustries have reached their high- 
est development. The State is dot- 
ted with over 2,500 cheese fac- 
tories, the outgrowth of a tiny 
plant established at Ladoga, Fond 
du Lac County, in 1864. Early in 
the beginning of the century Wis- 
consin passed New York in cheese 
production and today practically 
three-fourths of all the cheese 
made in the United States is 
turned out in Wisconsin. 

The word “factory” as applied 
to cheese-making enterprises is 
misleading, suggesting as it does a 
large, ugly, four-square structure, 
filled with noisy and probably dirty 
machinery. The cheese factories 
of Wisconsin are usually small, 
immaculate, surrounded by rural 
beauty, and more often than not 
looking like country homes of the 
better class. Cleanliness and strict 
sanitary observance are essential 
and attractive surroundings a great 
asset to the plant because of the 
nature of the product. 

Lumbermen have reason to be 
greatly interested in the develop- 
ment of this admirable industry 
because a very large proportion of 
cheese factories are built of wood. 
Even when the structures are of 
other materials, a great deal of 
wood ,is used in the furnishings 
and equipment. Wood is indis- 
pensable for the tanks which hold 
the salty solutions used in cheese 
making and is far superior to 
other materials for various uses 
about the plant. This is one of 
the important industrial outlets for 
lumber. 

Therefore lumbermen give the 
stamp of approval to the annual 
“Beautify - Your - Surroundings” 
contest for Wisconsin cheese fac- 
tories which was instituted several 
years ago by the Marschall Dairy 
Laboratory, of Madison, Wis., 
manufacturer of preparations used 
in the cheese industry. The con- 
test is participated in yearly by 
factory operators in every part of 
the State and has been a great 
factor in putting the cheese mak- 
ing business in its present high 
place among Wisconsin industries. 

In order to give every cheese 
maker an equal chance at the 
prizes offered, the State is divided 
into four districts, known as the 
eastern, north-central, northwest- 
ern and southern districts, a com- 
plete set of prizes being awarded 
in each. Those factories which 
took prizes in former contests were 
not eligible for the district prizes 
in the 1928 contest but competed 
for State medals of gold, silver 
and bronze. 

All the 1928 district first prize 
winners and the three State medal 
winners are wood-built factories, 
two of which are shown on this 
page, the gold medal winner and 
first prize winner in the north- 
central district. 

“Attractive-looking factories will 
powerfully advertise cheese,” is 


the slogan of the Marschall Dairy 
Laboratory in promoting these 
“beauty contests.” The civic en- 
terprise of the concern, the own- 
ers of which are fully alive to the 
commercial as well as the esthetic 
value of beauty in surroundings, is 
highly commendable, as the results 
of the contests have added enor- 


Cheese Factories in 
“Beauty Contest” 


for cheese. Such a factory gets 
the public eye and tells people 
how good cheese really is. Let 
us make every factory a place we 
can be proud to show the world, 
and we shall go a long way toward 
winning for cheese the place on 
American tables it deserves.” 

The winners of the first prize 











Union Star Cheese Factory near Fremont, Wis., winner of the State 


gold medal in the “Beautify-Your-Surroundings” contest. 


The neat 


driveway to the sheltered intake and to the whey tank is one of the 
features which won the award 


mously to the attractiveness of one 
of the most beautiful of the 
States. 

“Tt’s a good business—fixing up 
factory grounds,” says A. J. Mar- 
schall, head of the company, in 
his letter announcing the 1928 
contest. “Tourists by the thou- 
sands are taking a first-hand look 


in each district received $100 each, 
second, $50, third, $25, and there 
were five prizes of $10 each. The 
points considered in awarding the 
prizes were: Condition of the 
building, its painting, convenience 
etc; neatness of surroundings, lay- 
out of drives to eliminate mud, 
planting of trees, lawns, vines and 

















Evergreen Cheese Factory near Merrill, Wis., winner of first prize in 
the north-central district. A_ fine lawn adds to the beauty of this 
white-painted home-like plant 


at the cheese industry nowadays. 
A lot of them will pass your fac- 
tory this summer. Will your sur- 
roundings be the sort of advertise- 
ment to make them want Wiscon- 
sin cheese? A neat, clean fac- 
tory in attractive surroundings is 
the finest sort of advertisement 


flowers, and absence of unsightly 
heaps of junk and rubbish; the 
location of the whey tank and its 
concealment by shrubs or beauti- 
fication in some other way; the 
position and convenience of the 
intake, a necessary part of the out- 
side equipment; the system for 


disposal of surplus whey; the ef- 
fectiveness of whatever sign might 
be used. Incidentally the necessity 
of an effective sign, with an at- 
tractive name, was insisted on. 
The size of the plant or expen- 
siveness of the equipment was not 
considered. 

Almost all the winning plants 
are wood-built. Most of them 
look like charming small-town or 
country homes, freshly and attrac- 
tively painted and the quintessence 
of neatness, with plenty of 
grass, flowers, vines and trees to 
add to their beauty, with trim 
walks and driveway. Nothing 
about the place indicates the fac- 
tory, save the sign and the neces- 
sary “intake.” 

The winner of the State gold 
medal was the Union Star Cheese 
Factory at Zittau, a small village 
north of Oshkosh, a picture of 
which is shown. Henry Mitzig, 
the owner, purchased the plant 
from a group of farmers in 1904. 
It is a model of cleanliness and 
sanitation, the owner constantly 
seeking new ways in which to im- 
prove and beautfy the plant in- 
side and out. The neat driveway 
up to the intake and the sheltered 
position of that device are plainly 
shown in the picture. 

The first prize winner in the 
north-central district was the Ever- 
green Cheese Factory near Merrill, 
owned by C. H. Schneider and is 
also shown here. The other first 


prize winners were the Buckwheat . 


Ridge Factory at Lancaster, the 
Long Lake Road Factory at Rice 
Lake and the Owego Factory at 
Pulaski. 

Beauty as a business asset is a 
subject which is more and more 
engaging the attention of wup-to- 
date business men, and the Wis- 
consin cheese factory contest is 
only one of numerous contests of 
the kind. Business men have dis- 
covered that a literate public such 
as they serve in this fortunate 
country of ours today will inevit- 
ably respond to the appeal of bet- 
ter taste in any form. 

It has always been a source of 
much irritation to the average 
American to be told how ugly his 
straggling little towns, his big fac- 
tories, his ramshackle farm build- 
ings, his fantastic mansions and 
his monstrous skyscrapers appear 
to travelers from abroad. He 
has pointed with pride to the 
comfort, improved sanitation, and 
vastly greater convenience of 
American construction, but the un- 
deniable ugliness has _ rankled. 
Now all that is being changed and 
a charm and picturesqueness sur- 
passing that of famed European 
countrysides is rapidly replacing 
the old-time drabness. Beautified 
cheese factories, beautified way- 
side refreshment stands, filling 
stations and garages, are gratify- 
ing indications of this trend, and 
the fact that wood is playing such 
an important part in these devel- 
opments is a further source of 
satisfaction. 
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National Production, Shipments and Orders 


Wasuincton, D. C., March 4.—The following statistics for the sa iods ended Feb. 23, 1929, and Feb. 25, 1928, were compiled by the National 


Lumber Manufacturers’ Association : 

















WEE No. of Mills Shipments 
)- RX 1929 1928 1929 1928 1929 1928 1929 1928 
Southern Pine Association...... cavesoccvecda Bae 107 64,476,000 68,702,000 5704. 67,492,000 66,843,000 67,847,000 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association........ 199 112 167,534,000 118,069,000 160,621,000 105,257,000 173,027,000 125,203,000 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association..... 26 32 18,891,000 19,407,000 23,079,000 26,304,000 24,149,000 33,298,000 
California White & Sugar Pine Mfrs.’ Assn... 22 18 10,203, 6,475,000 21,363,000 16,276,000 27,394,000 18,698,000 
California Redwood Association.............. 13 15 7,028, 8,930,000 7,004,000 9,487,000 7,513,000 7,486,000 
North Carolina Pine Association......... sence’ 42 8,822,000 9,548,000 7,473,000 8,403,000 9,033,000 8,411,000 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association.... _9 9 4,073,000 6,624,000 7,529,000 7,104,000 5,405,000 8,741,000 
Merthess Semiethk & Mesteees tee facn «6 15 3,348,000 1,346,000 2,618,000 1,632,000 4,469,000 1,970,000 
Total softwoods .........ececsececeseeees 510 350 284,875,000 239,101,000 293,891,000 241,955,000 317,833,000 271,654,000 
Hardwoods: 
North ” —— 15 8,354,000 4,720,000 5,333,000 2,739,000 5,447,000 2,732,000 
Hardwood Manufacturers Institutes... a80t «810 ~—=41,991,000 41,674,000 -48863,000 44,693,000 46,020,000 45,116,000 
i ec. da ds seas ce aedleusbias . 319+ 50,345,000 46,394,000 48,196,000 47,432,000 51,467,000 47,848,000 
EIGHT WEEKES 
Secteeen te Associati 1134 $42 530,164,000 549,157,000 546,061,000 564,203,000 588,577,000 
out ern ne oc MTIOM. ccc ccccccccsecesece , ’ ’ , ’ , 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association........1555 905 1,151,912,000 841,493,000 1,137,389,000 806,196,000 1,313,585,000 903,948,000 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association..... 278 255 174,472,000 99,744,000 2,575,000 185,570,000 233,535,000 207,981,000 
California White & Sugar Pine Mfrs. Assn... 180 1 87,040,000 194,145,000 169,268,000 196,100,000 169.802'000 
elias Genes hee ..... 124 51,667,000 68,127,000 53,011,000 56,542,000 58,302,000 62,485,000 
North Carolina Pine Association.............. 242 77,622,000 48,768,000 74,752,000 44,399,000 64,001,000 44,378,000 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association.... 72 71 31,751,000 52,737,000 ,000 50,322,000 60,759,000 60,596,000 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn... 327 151 36,102,000 14,502,000 24,408,000 13,657,000 31,264,000 18,564,000 
Total softwoods ....... berene cocceccccc cMmee 2770 2,162,327,000 1,761,568,000 2,285,371,000 1,872,015,000 2,521,749,000 2,056,332,000 
Hardwoods: 
490+ 151 97,756,000 47,495,000 69,206,000 30,659,000 69,576,000 28,686,000 
erdeond Mame fac are errs.” Assn. .2047¢  1450t 318,923,000 201,222,000 + $36,000,000 212,879,000 357,683,000 236,609,000 
Sn DOPOD. ccccscsecosere secuweks . .2737 413,679,000 248,717,000 405,206,000 243,538,000 427,259,000 265,295,000 


TUnits of production. 





North Carolina Pine 


NorFro.tk, Va., March 4.—The North Caro- 


West Coast Analysis 


SEATTLE, WasH., March 2.—The West Coast 


Southern Pine Barometer 
New Orteans, La., March 4.—For the week 


lina Pine Association makes the following 
analysis of figures from sixty-eight mills for 
the week ended Feb. 23: 


Per- 
Percent Percent cent 
Normal Actual Ship- 


Production— Feet Output Output ments 
Normal* . 9,848,000 ro . one 
DOGEEE socecs 8,822,000 90 ean eee 

Shipments . 7,473,000 76 85 se 

OO See ,033,000 92 102 121 
Unfilled 

orders ....35,072,000 


tAs compared with preceding week ‘there ts 
an increase in orders of 6 percent, one less 
mill reporting. ; 

*“Normal” is based on the amount of lum- 
ber the mills would produce in a normal work- 
ing day. 





West Coast Review 


[Special telegram to Amertcan LumMBERMAN] 
SeaTtTLe, Wasn., March 6.—The West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association reports that 200 
mills—all those reporting production, shipments 
and orders—during the week ended March 2 
gave these figures: 
Production ....180,794,000 


Shipments ....166,114,000 8.2 under production 
SD wrtcdcas 174,888,000 3.3 under production 


A group of 249 mills, whose production re- 
ports for 1929 to date are complete, reported 
as follows: 


Weekly operating capacity......... 266,664,000 
Average weekly hy or ~ At weeks— 
ica ak ale Aa ee tis ia a ahs 1% 931,000 
GREE ee SE AC atti: 8 043, 000 


Actual cut week ended Mar. 2, 1929. 200, Hy 000 


A group of 196 identical mills, whose pro- 
duction for the week ended March 2 was 179,- 
845,000 feet, reported distribution as follows : 





Unfilled 

Shipments Orders Orders 
Pn accubs 70,565,000 81,390,000 252,579,000 

Domestic 

cargo ... 47,045,000 47,488,000 293,209.000 
Export .... 32,747,000 30,145,000 246,442,000 
ee 14,777,000 ps | i ei 
165,134,000 173,800,000 792,230,000 


A group of 112 identical mills, whose reports 
of production, shipments and orders are com- 
plete for 1928 and 1929 to date, reported as 
follows: 


Week Aver. 9 Aver. 9 
ended a. ver Mar. weeks Mar. 
1929 4, 1928 


Production ..113, 038, 000 98, 974,000 104, 050,000 
aad -- -108,536,000 95, ‘111, 000 100,507,000 
Orders .114,075,000 101,049,000 109,134,000 








Lumbermen’s Association furnishes the follow- 
ing supplementary analysis of its operations 
for the weeks ended Feb. 16 and 23: 

Shipments of 135 mills during the seven 
weeks from Jan. 1 to Feb. 16 were 0.8 percent 
more than their production, and orders ex- 
ceeded the production by 17.7 percent. Stocks 
of these 135 mills during the period Jan. 1 to 
Feb. 16 decreased 0.5 percent. These 135 mills 
are among the largest in the territory, and 
manufacture approximately 50 percent of its 
output. 

The trend of production is shown by re- 
ports of 247 major mills. During the week 
ended Feb. 23 they produced 28.42 percent less 
than their normal weekly operating capacity 
as established by 3-year records, and to date 
in 1929 they cut 38.29 percent less than their 
normal operating capacity. Their cut for the 
week ended Feb. 23 was 5.15 percent less than 
their average weekly production during 1928. 

An analysis of domestic cargo business for 
the week ended Feb. 16 follows: 

















Washington British 
and Oregon Columbia 
91 Mills 16 Mills 
Orders on hand first of 
week— 
Calitermim. ceccrccs itt ,894,362 636,443 
Atlantic Coast.....148,81 3, 097 1% 594, ttt 
Miscellaneous .... “Ta 421 1,501 
rare er 248,128,960 saaueee 
Orders received— 
mitfernig ...ccccs 25,734,068 608,000 
Atlantic Coast..... 20,374,354 6,246,943 
Miscellaneous ..... 3,547,551 2,516,184 
_ ee eecee 49,655,973 9,371,127 
Cancellations— 
COPIEOTMER. ceci'sece a) 3) Err 
Atlantic Coast..... 161,750 25,000 
Miscellaneous ..... e6eeeeee eadeunae 
Serre eer he 2,440,250 25.000 
Shipments— 
Califermi@ ccccsces 19,446,195 415,206 
Atlantic Coast..... 33,798,752 oe it 9 
Miscellaneous ..... 81,000 91,130 
We! seve sseuves 53,325,947 4,639,585 
Orders on hand end of 
week— 
eee 8,903,735 829,237 
Atlantic Coast..... 138. 226.949 15,682,944 
Miscellaneous ..... 7, 888, 052 3,626,745 
EE -otvaneetes 4 242,018,736 20,138,926 





ended March 1, Friday, 151 mills of the total 
capacity of 178 units (a unit representing 
monthly output of 1,500,000 to 2,000,000 feet 
between Nov. 1, 1925, and Oct. 31, 1928) re- 
port as follows to the Southern Pine Associa- 
tion: 

Percent Percent 

3-year Actual 


Production— Carst Feet Av.Prod. any 

Average 3 yrs. .... 75,235,054 

Metuel ..ccece eae 66,258,149 88.07 
Shipments* 3,258 68,160,618 90.60 102.87 
Orders— 

Received* 3,266 68,327,986 90.82 103.12 

On hand are 

weekt -12,677 265,215,517 


*Orders were 100.25 percent of shipments. 


tOrders on hand showed an increase of 0.06 
percent, or 167,368 feet, during the week. 


+Basis of car loadings is January average, 
20,921 feet. 


Hemlock and Hardwood 


OsuxosH, Wis., March 4.—The Northern 
Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation makes the following report for the 
week ended Feb. 23: 





Hardwoods 

Units of 35,000 feet 
daily capacity ...... 0 84 
Productive capacity.... 12,631,000 17,724,000 
Actual cut log scale... 10,900,000 5,527,088 


Hemlock 


Percent - of capacity. 86 9 
ED 66. aa eka ean 9,084,000 3,242,000 

Percent of actual cut 100 
Orders received ....... 8,653,000 4,970,000 

Percent of actual cut 82 109 
Orders on hand end 

Mia rcnnene dheeee GOSB400G i ccccece 


Lumber fabricated at mill and used in con- 
struction work is included in total orders and 
shipments. 


Production is based on mill log scale, and 
lumber cut overruns this by 20 percent. 


Changes in Official Personnel 


Kansas City, Mo., March 4,—At the annual 
meeting of stockholders of the Dascomb- 
Daniels Lumber Co., held recently in Houston, 
Tex., some changes were made in the official 
personnel of the company. Two members of 
the Kansas City branch of the company were 
elected as members of the board of directors. 
The board then elected J. Newton Daniels and 
E. O. Hinkle as vice presidents and E. J. Van 
Buskirk, secretary. F. N. Daniels is president 
of the company. 
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National Analysis 


WasHIncTon, D. C., March 4.—The National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association issued the 
following analysis for the periods ending Feb. 
23—orders and shipments being shown as per- 
centages of production: 


One Week 8 Weeks 
A . ee 


Ship- Or- ‘Ship-  Or- 





Softwoods— ments ders ments ders 
Southern Pine ...... 99 103 101 106 
ON Fee 96 103 99 112 
Western Pine ....... 122 128 122 134 
California Pines ....209 268 179 181 
California Redwood. .100 107 103 113 
N. Carolina Pine.... 85 102 96 82 
Northern Pine ...... 185 133 170 192 
N. Hem. & Hardwood 78 133 68 87 

All softwoods ....103 112 106 115 

Hardwoods— 

N. Hem. & Hardw’ds 64 65 71 71 
Hdw. Mfrs. Inst..... 102 110 106 113 
All hardwoods .... 96 102 98 103 

AE WORE. «ceenee2 102 110 104 113 


For the periods ended Feb. 25, 1928, ship- 
ments and orders made the following per- 


centages of actual production: 
One Week 8 Weeks 
; ae ; 


Ship- Or- ‘Ship-  Or- 





Softwoods— ments ders ments ders 
Southern Pine ...... 98 99 99 107 
West COMBE ccccceves 89 106 96 107 
Western Pine ...... 136 172 186 209 
California Pines ....251 289 194 195 
California Redwood. .106 84 83 92 
North Carolina Pine. 88 88 91 91 
Northern Pine ...... 107 132 95 115 
N. Hem. & Hdw..... 121 146 94 128 

All softwoods ..... 101 114 106 117 

Hardwoods— 

N. Hem. & Hdw..... 58 58 65 60 
Hdw. Mfrs. Inst....107 108 106 118 
All hardwoods ....102 103 98 107 

A TE 6 avaries 101 112 105 115 


Actual production reported in the periods 
indicated made the following percentages of 
the average production during periods of two 
to five years: 


1929 1928 
ae 1 8 1 8 
Softwoods— Wk. Wks. Wk. Wks. 
Southern Pine ....... A 86 89 98 95 
Weems GE ns ccs sed X- 98 86 118 103 
Western Pines ....... A 103 118 99 72 
.. +. ea A 96 109 102 103 
Calif. Redwood ...... a 85 111 116 
ey Se EP awn oa are C 89 73 7 69 
Northern Pine ...... A 61 63 101 122 
N. Hem. & Hdw...... © te 82 71 70 
All softwoods ...... 94 89 106 97 
Hardwoods— 
N. Hem. & Hdw...... C 85 80 101 97 
Hdw. Mfrs. Inst...... © & 78 64 70 
All hardwoods ...... 83 78 67 74 
Ri WERE 6cisree ses is ia 97 94 


A—Normal based on actual output for 
period of two to five years. 


C—Normal based on estimated mill capacity. 


X—West Coast normal for first t of 1928 
was arbitrary; the 1929 normal is based on 
capacity. 





Southern Pine Costs 


New Orveans, La., March 4.—The Decem- 
ber cost statement of the Southern Pine Asso- 
ciation shows the average total cost per thou- 
sand feet, board measure, of producing and 
shipping lumber, not including interest on loans 
or invested capital, for December, 1928, was 
$26.80. This is based on a production of 210,- 
765,971 feet by 74 mills operating 124% units. 
This was $1.42 more than the cost for the pre- 
ceding month, when the reported production 
was 230,580,451 feet. Of the number of mills 
reporting, 32 had costs below the average of 
$26.80, the costs running from a low figure of 
$17.41 to $40.41. The cumulative report shows 
that for the twelve months of 1928, on a re- 
ported production 2,932,907,761 feet, the total 
average cost per thousand feet was $24.94. 
This was $1.01 less than for the twelve months 
of 1927, when the reported production was 
$3,082,429,755 feet. 





Planing Mill Census for 1927 


Wasnurincton, D. C., March 4.—The Depart- 
ment of Commerce announces that, according 
to data collected at the biennial census of 
manufactures taken in 1928, the total value of 
products made by planing mills in 1927 was 
$1,116,412,119. Of this total, which represents 
a decrease of 11.5 percent as compared with 
$1,261,138,020 reported for 1925, the last pre- 
ceding census year, $581,633,737 was con- 
tributed by planing mills not operated in con- 
junction with sawmills, and $534,778,382 by 
planing mills operated in conjunction with saw- 
mills. Those figures represent decreases of 
18.2 percent and 2.8 percent, respectively, as 
compared with $710,861,267 and $550,276,753 
reported for 1925. 

The products of planing mills are dressed 
lumber, flooring, ceiling, siding, sash, doors, 
door and window frames, plywood, portable 
houses, tanks and vats, silo stock, inside trim, 


Item— 


Dressed lumber, including flooring, ceiling, and 
siding: 


Quantity’ (ME £6. PME). cccdvvccscccveses oe,é 
WH 4a 6o 000 eee ns et eens er ere Se 


Doors: 


DE ics codese ee ound ens Whe seats meme « 
WEE Siew eho Rowen Kb ceed yess e Weet eu eee 2 


Sash: 
I hv Ab in Saves at x pies tal Gr ae dws re eS ee ee ee 
WE 5s sb eked bans no Sud 4E6 Carter Chee ene eee 


Window and door frames: 
EY o gk.a> bre kOd etree in ke't eed 6ee0eeou 
WE. an aU hte oh A OkSo 15040 6640060 d04Ks oer 


EE. vc ccacescas canes ees us oem tbse 


i ee Se cn, cecsee se bets ene en eee 
TAMNS GME VALS, VWRINP occcccccccccccccescvesons 
Silo stock, value........ ee ee ee eee 
Miscellaneous millwork, value®..............-- 
OURGF PFOGUGIS, VRIUNE .cccccrecescsoccccsecees 
Amount received for custom planing..........-. 


pe ee ere aint 


stair work, molding, and miscellaneous mill- 
work, 

Of the 4,561 independent planing mills re- 
porting for 1927, 439 were situated in Penn- 
sylvania, 404 in New York, 356 in California, 
280 in Illinois, 255 in Ohio, 163 in Indiana, 163 
in North Carolina, 153 in Michigan, 149 in 
Wisconsin, 147 in Massachusetts, 136 in Ala- 
bama, 130 in New Jersey, 123 in Georgia, 120 
in Washington, 113 in Texas, 110 in Florida, 
108 in Mississippi, 107 in Virginia, 103 in 
Tennessee, and the remaining 1,042 in thirty 
other States. 

Detailed statistics of products for both in- 
dependent planing mills and planing mills oper- 
ated in conjunction with sawmills are shown 
in table below. The figures for 1927 are pre- 
liminary and subject to such correction as may 
be found necessary after further examination 


of the returns. 

Planing mills 
operated in 
conjunction 

Independent with 
Total planing mills sawmills 
— 19,345,061 3,491,767 15,853,294 
Sie $555,312,845 $182,544,027 $422,768,818 


owas 16,344,725 12,133,006 4,211,719 

ave $58,151,624 $44,114,490 $14,037,134 
err 39,838,753 34,188,256 5,650,497 
ase $29,765,614 $28,010,405 $1,755,209 
wens 11,904,490 10,393,468 1,511,022 
» wnee $33,014,753 $30,613,012 $2,401,741 
Ceeee $40,668,303 16,617,534 $24,050,769 
image $14,227,063 14,224,98 2,075 
eer $4,687,30 $4,645, $41,751 
ere $3,820,986 1,811,85 $2,009,127 
care $340,944,201  $273,532,672 $67,411,529 
wala 32,515,6 $32,515,654 oc eececces 
oa $3,303,767 $3,003,538 $300,229 





oeewe 1$1,116,412,119 1$581,633;737 $534,778,382 


1Does not include values of planing mill products made as secondary products by establish- 
ments engaged primarily in other lines of manufacture. 


*Wooden tanks and vats are also made to some extent as secondary products by establish- 
ments engaged primarily in the manufacture of structural and ornamental ironwork, foundry 
and machine shop products, and windmills and windmill towers. The value of the tanks and 
vats specifically reported by such establishments for 1927 was $532,563. In some cases, however, 
the values of tanks and vats made as secondary products in these industries were not sepa- 
rately reported but were included with those of other products. 


8Molding, inside trim, and general millwork not separately reported. Includes also values 
of miscellaneous millwork normally belonging to other industries, made as secondary products 
by establishments engaged primarily in the manufacture of planing mill products. 





Western Pine Summary 


Porttanp, Ore., March 2.—The Western 
Pine Manufacturers’ Association summarizes 
as follows reports for the week ended Feb. 23 
from 26 member mills: 


Per- 
cent 
Percent Ship- 


Production— Carst Feet ofcut ments 
Normal* ... 22,500,000 ove ee 
MD ‘icons 18,891,000 head sees 


Shipm’ts (car) 769 19,994,000 .... cic. 
Local Deliv. ... 385,000 





Tot. shipm’ts ... 20,379,000 107.88 





Orders— 
Cancelled .. 16 416,000 
Booked (car) 930 24,180,000 
ROE esese< inal 385,000 Saeki rasta 
Total orders ... 24,565,000 130.00 122.26 
On hand end 


week ....2,705 70,330,000 ° 


Bookings for the week by twenty-six iden- 
tical mills were 122.85 percent of those for 
the previous week, showing an increase of 
4,498,000 feet. 


7Car basis is 26,000 feet. 


*Normal takes into consideration mill capac- 
ity, number of months usually operated and 
usual number of shifts—reduced to a weekly 
basis which is constant throughout the year. 


During the week production was 84 percent 
of normal, shipments 92 percent of normal, 
and orders 109 percent of normal. Average for 
the corresponding week of the preceding four 
years was as follows: Production, 61 per- 
cent; shipments, 81 percent, and orders 89 
percent of normal. 

Production is so seasonable that during 
winter months actual production amounts to 
less than 50 percent of normal, while during 
peak summer months the production increases 
to well over 100 percent of normal. 





California Redwood 


San Francisco, Cauir., March 2.—The fol- 
lowing information is summarized from the 
report of the California Redwood Association 
for the week ended Feb. 23: 

————_ Redwood White- 


No. of Percent of wood 
Mills Feet production Feet 





Production ... 13 7,028,000 100 1,550,000 
Shipments 13 7,004,000 99 1,419,000 
Orders— 
Received 13 7,513,000 107 1,622,000 
On hand 12 29,393,000 an 7,066,000 


Detailed Distribution of Redwood 


Shipments Orders 
- 2,351,000 2,448,000 
- 1,465,000 1,391,000 


Northern California* 
Southern California* 





so eed 8 OAR eee cee 95,000 169,000 
DE wie dk ab pe mee kee 1,822,000 2,247.000 
PE Saéwediovtansone ve 1,271,000 1,258,000 

errr ee .-- 7,004,000 7,513,000 


Washington, Oregon, Nevada and Arizona, 
TAll other States and Canada. 


*North and south of line running through 
San Luis Obispo and Bakersfield. 





A situ has been introduced in the Minnesota 
State senate which would prohibit the log- 
ging of timber along lake shores and river 
banks, within 500 feet of the natural water 
line, except with the permission of the depart- 
ment of conservation and the approval of 
the executive council. The State would be 
permitted to vary the distance in certain cases, 
but could not permit cutting closer than 200 
feet except for landings or other special uses. 
The measure, according to its sponsors, is de- 
signed to “preserve the natural beauty of 
shore lines on Minnesota lakes and rivers.” 
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Rain, Flood Hinder Hardwood Operations 


Floods Stop Georgia Logging 


Macon, Ga., March 4.—Production of hard- 
wood has been at the lowest point of the year, 
because of 9 inches of rain sending streams to 
record heights. The swamps were flooded 
equally as much as in August, 1925. Logging 
crews were driven out of all lowlands and 
even on. the higher land it was impossible to 
do any work for about a week. It will be a 
month or longer, it is believed, even without 
rain, before activities can be resumed in the 
swamps. Much valuable timber that had been 
cut and had not been loaded on cars for ship- 
ment to the mills, floated away in the freshet. 
The flood hit the Toomsboro section hard 
again, and from Bullards to Cochran along the 
main line of the Southern Railway there was 
nothing but water, the situation being so bad 
that no railway trains were operated over that 
division of the Southern Railway for four 
days. At Albany, Ga., where the Flint River 
was far above flood stage, 2,000,000 feet of 
lumber was moved out of the danger. Mills 
are operating on a limited supply of logs, but 
they are filling orders from well stocked yards. 
Orders continued to pour in this week for all 
species. Prices were about as they have been. 
The railroads are having no difficulty in 
handling shipments northward. 





Sales Volume Expanding 


Burrato, N. Y., March 5.—The hardwood 
yards report that inquiries continue in fairly 
large number, with sales more numerous than 
they were a short time ago. Indications point 
to a good spring business, as stocks carried by 
consumers are generally small, and the need 
of lumber is greater. Automobile concerns 
are busy in most cases, and have recently been 
adding to their staff of workers. Furniture 
concerns also report a fair amount of business, 
and some are busier than they usually are at 
this season. 

Lumber and shingle interests of the Niagara 
area have protested at Washington against the 
proposal to place a duty on lumber and its 
products, which it is said would be very detri- 
mental to the building industry. The list in- 
cludes the Weatherbest Stained Shingle Co. 
and the Creo-Dipt Co., both of North Tona- 
wanda, and Hurd Bros. and the William Hen- 
rich’s Sons Co., both of Buffalo, together with 
the Buffalo Chamber of Commerce. 

The Hoo-Hoo Club of Buffalo, No. 71, will 
hold a concatenation on March 15 at 6:29 p. m., 
at the Lafayette Hotel. Arrangements are 
being made by Fred M. Sullivan, secretary- 
treasurer, and C. W. Bodge, chairman of the 
membership committee. The Hoo-Hoo have 
engaged the Broadway Auditorium for April 
16 for a Hoo-Hoo wood users’ entertainment, 
details of which will be announced at the con- 
catenation. 

The Bissell-Wells Lumber Co. has been in- 
corporated with capital of $30,000 to carry on 
business at Falconer, N. Y. The directors are 
Samuel Q. Wells, a lumberman of Jamestown; 
DeWitt J. Silver, who has had a yard at East 
Randolph for a number of years, and Mabel 
E. Bissell. 

The Berhalter Co. (Inc.) has been formed 
at North Tonawanda to deal in lumber, with 
capital of $20,000. Directors are Lillian M. 
Berhalter, Rose M. Markoviz and William E. 
Berhalter, who has been associated with his 
brother, John J. Berhalter, in the Standard 
Lumber Co., North Tonawanda. 

William L. Henrich, of the William Hen- 
rich’s Sons’ Co., is spending a vacation of 
several weeks at St. Petersburg, Fla. 

R. T. Jones, jr., of the R. T. Jones Lumber 
Co., North Tonawanda, has returned from a 


trip to the Canadian mills, where he found 
stocks light and business prospects good. 

Nelson S. Taylor, of Taylor & Crate, re- 
turned this week from Miami, Fla., after 
spending several weeks as a member of a 
houseboat party from Buffalo. 

A. H. Weaver, of the A. H. Weaver Lum- 
ber Corporation, has returned from a business 
trip to the Adirondacks, where he found about 
a foot of snow on the ground last week. 


Logging Prevented by High Water 


LouIsviLLE, Ky., March 4.—The hardwood 
market remains steady. There are indications 
that some items will be scarcer and higher in 
price. There is very little logging in the 
South, as operations are prevented by high 
water. Floods are predicted within three to 
five weeks. It is reported that some of the 
hardwood flooring concerns which use southern 
oak are in the market again. The automobile 
trade continues the big consumer. Radio cabi- 
net plants have been buying very well. Fur- 
niture and building trades demand is quiet. 
Walnut has been quite active. Demand for 
poplar and gum items is fair to good. Maple, 
magnolia and elm are strong. Quartered black 
gum is moving better. More and more syca- 


Hardwood Flooring Prices Stronger 


Warren, Ark., March 4.—A firming up of 
hardwood prices featured the market this 
week, advances being registered in most items 
of hardwood flooring. Red oak flooring is 
especially scarce in practically every grade and 
thickness. The mills for the most part are 
declining altogether orders for red oak floor- 
ing that call for anything like prompt ship- 
ment. Clear plain ¥x2-inch is the only item 
available. White oak flooring is a little more 
plentiful, but very little more buying will clean 
up stocks. Higher prices may be expected. 
During the last thirty days the larger mills 
sold practically all available dry stocks of 
both sap and red gum, and while small mills 
for the most part have been unable to operate 
they have had a chance to move their stocks 
of gum along with a good quantity of 4/4 
common and better oak. 


Rains Seriously Curtail Shipments 

BROOKHAVEN, Miss., March 4.—Orders last 
week fell off somewhat, but weather has been 
such that it was impossible to ship. February 
shipments were about 50 percent of January, 
because of abnormally heavy rains which seem 
general over the South. February production 








OFFICIAL ASSOCIATION ENVELOPE 
Northern Hemlock and Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association 


Oshkosh, Wisconsin 


CERTIFIED SHIPMENT 





THIS SEALED ENVELOPE MUST BE DELIVERED UNOPENED 
TO THE PURCHASING DEPARTMENT 
IMMEDIATELY ON BREAKING OF THE CAR SEALS AND 
BEFORE CAR IS UNLOADED. 


Car Ints. No 











Facsimile, reduced in size, of official association envelope placed by members of ‘the Northern 
Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association in each car shipment of lumber sent out by 


them, 
as to grade and scale. 


The envelope contains a card certifying that the lumber in the car is exactly as specified, 
It is a heavy manila envelope, with a red seal on the flap so that it may 
not be opened and the contents tampered with without détection. 


A brass eyelet at the left 


permits it to be tacked on the lumber just before the car door is closed and sealed. Neither 
the card nor the envelope shows the name of the shipper or point of origin of car. If there is 
any complaint on the car the receiver is asked to wire O. T. Swan, secretary of the association, 
who will dispatch an inspector at once to examine the car, and adjustment will be made, if 


necessary, with the shipper. 


The same system is to be used when the mills ship direct to their 


oun customers 





more is finding its way into auto body produc- 
tion. Ash is in fair call, and hickory dimen- 
sion is in demand. 

Prices at Louisville on inch stock are: 
Poplar, FAS, southern, $85; Appalachian, $95; 
selects, $62 and $70; No. 1 common, $48 to 
$52; No. 2A, $36, and 2B, $26. Walnut, FAS, 
$240; selects, $160; No. 1 common, $90, and 
No. 2, $40. Sap gum, FAS, $58; common, $41 
to $42; quartered sap, FAS, $61 to $62; com- 
mon, $46 to $47. Plain red gum, $96 and $50; 
quartered red, $98 and $52. Cottonwood, $51, 
$37 and $33. Ash, $75, $49 and $29. Southern 
red oak, $67, $50 and $40; white oak, $83, $52 
and $42. Northern or Appalachian red oak, 
$85 and $52; white, $95 and $55; quartered 
= $130 and $75; quartered red, $110 and 

0. 


will run very close to 20 percent less than 
January. Logging is being badly hindered, but 
most mills have a good log supply. Ash and 
beech stocks are low, but inquiry is good. 
Cypress stocks are still low, a few sales are 
being made, and inquiry appears a little bet- 
ter but does not fit stocks very well. Orders 
for plain and quartered red gum are in good 
volume but production is not very heavy and 
stocks are getting much lower. Plain sap 
gum has been selling exceptionally well in 
No. 2, 4/, 5/ and 6/4, while there has been 
heavy inquiry for No. 1 and selects and FAS, 
and though quotations are not resulting in 
many orders, stocks are low. Quartered sap 
gum stocks are very light, and consist mostly 
of 6/4. On soft elm and hickory the mills are 
sold up. The cut of magnolia has been rather 


For Current Market Prices on Hardwoods See Pages 86 and 87 
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heavy, and the mills are catching up on orders, 
Plain red oak, and plain quartered white oak 
stocks continue rather low, but demand is slow 
except for 4/4 sound wormy oak, which the 
automobile trade is buying actively. Poplar 
appears to have slowed up slightly, but stocks 
are rather low, and logging is going to be 
slowed down, as poplar grows in low places. 
Sycamore and tupelo stocks are fairly low, 
and inquiry is good. The export market is a 
little slow. 

R. E. Fox, of the M. B. Farrin Lumber Co., 
of Cincinnati, Ohio, recently visited the Homo- 
chitto Lumber Co. here and the hardwood mill 
at Bude, Miss. 


To Continue Making Toothpicks 


Wausau, Wis., March 4—The “home of 
the white birch toothpick,” the Wausau Man- 
ufacturing Co., of this city, was recently sold 
to the General Woodenware Co., of New York, 
a general holdings company which is endeavor- 
ing to gain control of many kinds of wooden- 
ware products, and has offices and plants in 
several cities in the East and middle West. 

Despite the fact that the toothpick no longer 
stands on the dinner table of “polite society,” 
its demand exists and the General Wooden- 
ware Co. plans to continue the Wausau plant, 
which employs forty-five men and women. 
Only clear white birch logs have been used 
in the production of Wausau toothpicks. The 
General Woodenware Co. plans to add other 
wooden products to the output of the Wausau 
plant. 

The sale of Wausau toothpicks was aided 
by an attractive patented circular box, an in- 
vention of Oscar Weik, of Wausau. Don J. 
McLennan, manager of the company for the 
last two years, has been engaged as manager 
by the new owner. The former stockholders 
are automatically out of the new company, but 
they may re-buy stock in the new company. 

In closing the sale, the Wausau Manufac- 
turing Co. also sold the good will of a flour- 
ishing business. The toothpick enterprise was 
started in 1917 with George E. Foster, Henry 
E. Smith and W. R. Scholfield, all Wausau 
financiers, as officers. 


Rains Force Many Mills to Close 


Lauret, Miss., March 4.—Continued rains 
have forced practically all of the small mills 
and some of the large ones to shut down. The 
swamps are still so wet that logging operations 
have been greatly hampered. Shipments have 
also been held up on account of the weather, 
and prices are advancing. 


Buying Was a Little Slower 


CincINNATI, On10, March 4.—Buying of Ap- 
palachian hardwoods slowed down a little this 
week, although there were fairly substantial 
orders from automobile factories for thick 
ash, oak, hard and soft maple and poplar. 
Prices were inclined to be a bit unsettled and 
there was some complaint heard of mills not 
co-operating with the wholesalers. Orders 
from the furniture trade for Appalachian 
woods were rather small. The southern hard- 
wood dealers, however, reported a slightly 
better business in small lots. Gum, oak, pop- 
lar, hard and soft maple and southern elm and 
magnolia were moving better, with prices fairly 
firm. Some good lots of walnut were also 
placed. Several good sales were also made to 
wholesalers in the East and in the New Eng- 
land territory, of both southern and Appala- 
chian hardwoods. Sales to retail yards were 
slow. Sales of oak flooring were dull. Ex- 
port orders and inquiries were inactive but 
there were hopes of a revival of United King- 
dom business after the Easter holidays. 

Pacific coast woods were rather slow, and 
sO were pine and cypress. 

Offices of the Charles W. Tunis Lumber 
Co. are being moved from Cincinnati to Milan, 
where Mr. Tunis is devoting his time to the 
direction of the affairs of the Milan Table 
Co., of which he is the president. 


Many Georgia Mills Closed 


Attanta, Ga., March 4.—Excessive rainfall 
has retarded production in Georgia consider- 
ably the last three weeks. Logging is at a 
standstill, and mills have been forced to cur- 
tail heavily, many smaller mills being unable to 
operate. There is no dry lumber to be had 
and stocks of all hardwood items are short. 
Business has been improving steadily and ship- 
ments are well above last year, exceeding pro- 
duction by a wide margin. Inquiries are heavy 
from~all leading consumers. Automobile and 
body plants are heaviest buyers. Inquiry is es- 
pecially heavy from southeastern body plants. 
The Southern Furniture Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation reports satisfactory sales at the Janu- 
ary show at High Point, N. C., and larger 
southeastern plants are well sold ahead. Few 
orders for other than current wants are being 
booked, though inquiry is excellent. The box 
trade is buying for current needs only. The 


bad weather has slowed up building all over 
the Southeast and oak flooring plants report 
comparatively little business. | Wholesalers 
booked sizable orders for maple flooring lately 
for textile plants. Millwork plants are buying 
very little. The export market shows signs of 
greater activity and bookings have been _im- 
proving steadily. 


Most Species Moving Well 


PittsspurcH, Pa., March 5.—Appalachian and 
southern hardwoods are moving freely, and in 
many cases at much better prices than they 
brought a year ago. Oak and maple flooring 
are selling in larger volume. Dealers in West 
Virginia hardwoods report that some mills 
note a slowing up in orders, with production 
getting ahead. Hard maple and basswood 
continue very active. West Virginia red and 
white oak are not as active as they were some 
time ago. 


Use of Machinery for Fire Breaks 


New Orteans, La., March 4.—There is a 
place for modern machinery in reforestation 
work just as well as in other phases of woods 
operations of thé lumber industry, according to 
W Hine, Louisiana State forester, whose 
report on the operations of fire control districts 
shows the effectiveness of the tractor in mak- 
ing plowed fire- breaks. The tractor, accord- 
ing to Mr. Hine, can be used most efficiently 


| 
} 
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Tractor plowing a fire line in southern pine 
protection areas in Louisiana 


in the renewing of these fire breaks and even in 
their first installation where green crews are 
used get an even break with teams. 

Based on two years’ experience with both 
tractors and teams, stated the forester, it may 
be said that with a green organization team 
plowing can be as cheap as tractor work and 
may be cheaper in difficult sections requiring 
extensive clearing. On the other hand, where 
excessive clearing is not required, the tractor 
operates at an advantage over the use of teams. 
Where fire breaks are to be renewed, the trac- 
tor will halve the cost, stated Mr. Hine. It is 
also more efficient along roadsides. 

Fire breaks used in the Louisiana protection 
areas are 15 feet in width, made by plowing 
four strips with a middle buster or double disc 
tractor. It is intended to give a line free of 
grass for the full 15-foot width. In extend- 
ing protection over a township these fire breaks 
are run on the section lines, which are also 
generally the location sites for roads, some 
slight deviation being allowed to take advan- 
tage of natural breaks to reduce costs. 

In one township in southwest Louisiana it 
was found that for fire breaks on the 200,000- 
acre tract a total of 300.6 miles of line was 


put in at a total cost of $1,273.91, or $4.24 a 
mile. In another section in Allen Parish 259.7 
miles was put in at an average cost of $3.85 a 
mile. In the Sabine River section, where tree 
growth makes plowing difficult, the cost per 
line mile was $9.58. 

The general average cost of putting in the 
fire breaks, Mr. Hine reported, approximates 
$5 per mile, this including overhead. Based on 
1,038.75 miles of team plow work in Allen 
Parish, the cost of the work, excluding super- 
vision but including clearing, was $.9639 a 
plow mile. Another team plow job in the 
Calcasieu-Beauregard areas totaling 834.5 miles 
cost $1.0874 a mile. ‘Tractor plowing in the 
Calcasieu-Beauregard area cost $.9971 a mile 
on a total of 368 plow miles. The cost per 
line mile is four times the plow mile plus 
supervision. 

The cost of tractor work is shown as 
slightly lower than that of team work, but it 
is pointed out in the report that the costs of 
parts and depreciation would soon wipe out 
the saving. However, said Mr. Hine, the rec- 
ord doesn’t show that an owner lost a team. 
With the organization more experienced in han- 
dling the tractor in the fire break work, said 
the forester, the costs per mile will be lowered 
and in replowing the established fire breaks a 
substantial saving will be shown in the use of 
machinery. 

In putting fire breaks in the 200,000-acre tract 
referred to, said Mr. Hine, it was found that 
about one mile per section in a township had 
to be plowed, the balance of the break being 
furnished by roads and streams. The average 
cost per line mile was approximately $5, or 
$1,500 for the entire tract, supervision being 
included in the figure. 


(SEERA 


Company Changes Name 


Bayport, Minn., March 4.—Announcement 
is made by H. L. Rothschild, secretary-treas- 
urer of the Andersen Lumber Co., manufaé- 
turer of white pine window and door frames, 
that it has just completed the necessary legal 
procedure to change the name to the Andersen 
Frame Corporation. This company was in- 
corporated twenty-five years ago under the 
name of the Andersen Lumber Co., at which 
time retail wards were operated but the frame 
business was just begun. For some time, 
however, it has been felt that the name was 
not descriptive of the product manufactured— 
frames—and a change in name was desired. 
“There has been no change in the management, 
stockholdings or policy of the company.” Mr. 
Rothschild states, “and our only reason for 
changing our name was to make our corporate 
name more representative of the product we 
manufacture. From now on all letters and lit- 
erature from us will be sent out under the 
name Andersen Frame Corporation.” 
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Lumber News of Pacific Northwest 


Land Owners Ask Lower Taxes 


Tacoma, WasH., March 2.—Appeals are 
being made to the Washington legislature, now 
in session at Olympia, to relieve owners of 
logged-off timber land of taxation, in order 
that reforestation may be furthered under pri- 
vate ownership. Appearing yesterday at a 
joint meeting of the two houses were C. M. 
Granger, district forester; C. S. Cowan, of the 
Washington Forest Fire Association, and Ches- 
ter Hogue, of the West Coast Lumbermen’s 
Association. Under the present system, it- was 
asserted, owners are turning back thousands of 
acres of timber land to the counties because 
it is not worth paying taxes on. If the tax 
is lowered sufficiently, or removed entirely, 
owners will be encouraged to engage in refor- 
estation, and counties relieved of holding non- 
productive land, it was argued. 

Planting Fir Trees 

PorTLAND, Ore., March 2.—The Long-Bell 
Lumber Co. has begun planting 2,000 acres of 
cut-over land in its holdings in Cowlitz and 
Lewis counties. The young fir trees are from 
the company’s nursery at Ryderwood. John 
B. Woods, chief forester for the company, 
says that the work would have started a month 
earlier but for cold weather. Mr. Woods just 
returned from Louisiana, where he supervised 
+ of 1,200 acres of the company’s 
and. 


Combines Interests of Two Firms 


PortLAND, Ore., March 2.—W. D. :Moreland, 
of Portland, is the president of the reorganized 
Winlock & Toledo Lumber Co., with Mrs. 
Marie V. Newman, also of Portland, as vice 
president, and Lynn Rainey, of Winlock, 
Wash., as secretary. The company has just 
increased its capital stock from $50,000 to $450,- 
000. Mr. Moreland is to be general manager, 
with R. L. Tarleton as manager of the mill at 
Winlock. A. C. Shive, of Toledo, Wash., is 
to be manager of logging camp operations. The 
reorganization combines the interests of the 
Winlock & Toledo Lumber Co. and the Win- 
lock & Toledo Logging & Railway Co. The 
mill resumed operations this week after a shut- 
down due to the cold and stormy weather 
that tied up the lumber industry generally 
throughout the Pacific Northwest. 


“Tomorrow’s Door Design” Contest 


Tacoma, WasuH., March 2.—Cash awards 
aggregating $900 are offered by the Wheeler, 
Osgood Co., of this city, for “tomorrow’s door 
design.” In announcing this competition the 
sponsor states: “Sensing a strong trend to- 
ward ‘modern’ architecture, this large scale 
manufacturer of stock doors and trim has 
placed before the profession its problem of 
securing designs that will prove adequate in 
the newer type of architecture.” 

The first prize in this interesting competition 
now in progress is $500 for the clearest con- 
cept of “tomorrow’s door design” for either a 
home or a commercial building; $150 and $50 
for the next best new door designs for homes, 
and $150 and $50 for the next best new door 
designs for commercial buildings. 

The requirements covering the competition 
follow: 

Designs must be for interior doors and of 
a nature fitted to the use of Philippine Lami- 
nex. Door trim in this competition is consid- 
ered a part of the door design. 

Drawings may be in line or wash, or both; 
all scales to be indicated graphically. 

To preserve the anonymity of drawings, 
each is to be signed with a nom de plume, or 
other identifying device, which is also to be 
written on the outside of a plain white enve- 


lope containing the competitor's name and 
address. 


Drawings may be sent flat or rolled and aré 


to be addressed to the Wheeler, Osgood Co., 
Department of Design, Tacoma, Wash., before 
midnight April 30, 1929. 

Designs awarded prizes will become the 
property of the Wheeler, Osgood Co. for pub- 
lication or any other use. 

The jury of awards consists of men prom- 
inent in their profession, the personnel being: 
Henry S. Churchill, of Thompson & Churchill, 
architects, New York City; William Zorach, 
sculptor, New York City, and Howard Raf- 
tery, of Frazier & Raftery, architects, Chicago. 
Survey of Trade Extension Activities 

SeatTLe, Wasu., March 2.—David E. Fa- 
ville, formerly research supervisor in the Har- 
vard Bureau of Business Research, now dean 
of the school of business administration at the 
University of Oregon, has recently completed 
a survey covering the trade extension activities 
of building material manufacturers. This is 
one of many to be made for fundamental Pa- 
cific Northwest industries. The purpose of 
the surveys is mainly for class instruction pur- 
poses, and to give the student a broader under- 
standing of the merchandising principles which 
must be considered, if industries like lumber, 
fruit and fish are to maintain their leadership 
in the industrial world and hold their national 
markets. 

The bureau of busj- 
mess research of the 
University of Oregon 
made the present sur- 
vey to determine what 
the lumbermen in the 
Northwest could do to 








DAVID E. FAVILLE, 
Eugene, Ore.; 
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advertise and develop 
wood products national- 
ly. In this study the 
bureau wrote to build- 
ing material associa- 
tions all over the coun- 
try for information and 
suggestions as to what 
their policy had been 
with regard to expenditures for (a) national 
advertising; (b) field work; (c) administra- 
tion; (d) literature and printed matter; (e) 
publicity or press agent work. The question- 
naire included a query of whetfMler it was the 
policy of the association to increase the ex- 
penditure for national advertising as the in- 
dustry continued to grow. Also, what the 
experience of the association had been with 
respect to the building of model homes, or 
the participating in model home schemes—and 
what results might be attributed to this sort 
of sales promotion work. 

The associations solicited for this informa- 
tion were the following: 

National Terra Cotta Society; Hollow Build- 
ing Tile Association; Cast Iron Pipe Associa- 
tion; Western Red Cedar Association; Western 
Pipe Manufacturers’ Association; Southern 
Cypress Manufacturers’ Association; Copper 
& Brass Research Association; Portland Ce- 
ment Association; Plate Glass Manufacturers 
of America; Indiana Limestone Co.; Califor- 
nia Redwood Association; National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association; California White 
& Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ Association; 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufactur- 
ers’ Association; Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Institute; Wallpaper Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion of the United States; Associated Tile 
Manufacturers; Common Brick Manufacturers’ 
Association; Northern White Cedar Associa- 
tion; National Paving Brick Manufacturers’ 
Association; Oak Flooring Bureau; American 
Walnut Manufacturers’ Association. 





Twenty-three of the thirty associations so- 
licited responded to the questionnaire and 
twenty-one were suited for tabulation. 

Seventy-one and five-tenths percent of the 
associations said it was their policy to increase 
the expenditure for national advertising, as 
the industry continued to grow. 

Of the total amount of money raised by each 
association for promotion work, the average 
expenditure for national advertising, was 48.4 
percent; for field work 14.2 percent; for ad- 
ministration 13.0 percent; for literature and 
printed matter, 16.3 percent; for publicity or 
press agent work, 3.7 percent. 

The building of model homes was not very 
popular as a form of advertising, oniy 1 per- 
cent of the associations approached having 
built a model home. One association did state 
that the building of a model home was valuable 
to stimulate mew home construction and the 
modernizing of old homes. But 33 percent had 
co-operated with a home owners’ service, home 
modernizing bureau, or other local agency in 
the extending of financial support. They were 
then able to specify the use of their product 
in the building of the home, as copper for 
flashings, gutters and downspouts; brass for 
plumbing, lighting and hardware fixtures etc. 
One association stated that it had co-operated 
with women’s clubs, newspapers etc. in the 
building of model homes, whenever fostered 
by reliable people, and had found this plan to 
be excellent publicity and especially beneficial 
in showing the great usage of their product. 


Would Improve Loading Methods 


Tacoma, Wasu., March 2.—A working com- 
mittee of four men from the lumber industry 
of the Northwest, with two to be named from 
the railways, has been selected to work toward 
better lumber car loading methods. On the 
committee now are H. N. Proebstol, traffic 
manager of the West Coast Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation; H. A. Gillis, Portland, traffic man- 
ager of the Western Pine Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation; H. J. Arnett, secretary of the Pa- 
cific Northwest advisory board, and J. F. 
Price, Longview, head grader for the Long- 
Bell Lumber Co. The committees will visit 
the mills, study their methods of loading lum- 
ber on cars, and from this study make recom- 
mendations upon which the advisory board can 
work. The plan is the outgrowth of a recent 
meeting of the Pacific Northwest advisory 
board, composed of prominent railway and 
lumber executives at Longview. 


Saas aasaaaaae 


Japanese and American Tariffs 


SEATTLE, Wasu., March 2.—Pending pas- 
sage of a new tariff act by the Japanese Diet 
and definite knowledge of rates and date when 
the duty will go into effect, the Japanese lum- 
ber market is in a chaotic state, H. A. Haw- 
thorne, manager of the National Trade & Lum- 
ber Co., declared. The proposed rates are $1 
on sawn lumber, to $2.25 to $5 a thousand on 
various specifications. Hemlock lumber rate 
will be $4 to $7 a thousand. Fir logs will be 
assessed $1.36 and hemlock logs, $3.60. Red 
cedar will be assessed on the same basis as 
hemlock. The Japanese, Mr. Hawthorne de- 
clared, base the duty on the cubic content of 
timbers, but the assessments above are ap- 
proximately correct. The National Trade & 
Lumber Co., maintains branch offices in Kobe, 
Osaka and Tokyo. 





An import duty of $3 a thousand feet board 
measure on all softwood lumber products other 
than cedar lumber was advocated by State 
Senator Richard W. Condon, who spoke be- 
fore the Chamber of Commerce members’ 
council at noon March 1. He told the council 
that no restrictions of any kind at present lim- 
ited importation. He presented arguments in 
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favor of a tariff. Senator Condon is chairman 
of the lumber industry tariff committee. He 
declared that domestic production of lumber 
in the United States, equivalent to what is 
now imported, would provide annual employ- 
ment to 25,000 workmen with a payroll of 
$40,000,000, or enough to support a population 
of 100,000. 


ABERDEEN - Hoguiam, Wasu., March 2.— 
Frank H. Lamb, of Hoquiam, rtturned Feb. 
28 from his second trip to Washington, D. C., 


Buys Land on Which Plant Is Located 


PorTLAND, Ore., March 2.—Announcement 
has been made by the Gram-Willis Frame & 
Manufacturing Co. of the purchase of the eight 
acres of real estate on which the plant is lo- 
cated at the intersection of Columbia Boule- 
vard and Vancouver Avenue (Pacific High- 
way), in the Kenton district of Portland. The 
plant is modern in every respect, having been 
erected in 1923, and has a complete battery of 
Moore moist air kilns with a drying capacity 

of about 200,000 feet 








Modern plant of Gram-Willis Frame & Manufacturing Co., located in 
the Kenton district of Portland, Ore. 


where he appeared before the House ways and 
means committee to ask that a duty be placed 
on both cedar lumber and shingles brought 
into this country from Canada. Mr. Lamb 
stated that cedar lumber and shingles have 
a fair chance for inclusion among the prod- 
ucts which will be accorded protection under 
the next tariff bill. The outlook for a tariff 
on other lumber he thought was not so sat- 
isfactory. 


To Enlarge Paper Mill 


PorTLAND, Ore, March 2.—More than $3,- 
000,000 will be invested by the Crown Willa- 
mette Paper Co. in expansion and improve- 
ment at its paper mill at Camas, Wash., it 
was reported here today. Construction of new 
additions is expected to start in a few months 
and the new development program will extend 
over a period of a year to eighteen months. 
Included in the program will be the construc- 
tion of several new buildings and additions, 
installation of machinery and improvement of 
old machinery. The construction and engineer- 
ing work will be handled by the V. D. Simons 
Co., Chicago engineer. 


Group Insurance for Employees 


Lewiston, Inpano, March 2.—The Clearwater 
Timber Co., of this place, recently has put into 
effect a group plan of insurance for approxi- 
mately one thousand of its employees. The 
plan provides for life insurance and total and 
permanent disability benefits, as well as for 
sickness and accident, the timber company 
sharing the cost with the employees. This gives 
the latter an opportunity to secure valuable in- 
surance benefits at a low cost and without 
medical examination. Philip Weyerhaeuser, 
manager of the company, who has been con- 
sidering some such plan for his employees ever 
since the beginning of this big development at 
Lewiston, is enthusiastic over what he feels a 
worthwhile accomplishment for them. 


To Organize Baseball League 


PortLanp, Ore., March 2.—Organization of 
a new semi-pro baseball league to include sev- 
eral of the smaller cities of the Lumber League 
will be considered at a meeting of baseball 
leaders of Washington and Oregon communi- 
ties to be held at Kalama March 10. Kalama, 
Ryderwood and Clatskanie, members of the 
Lumber League, and Toledo, Astoria, St. 
Helens and St. Johns, of Portland, are pro- 
posed as members of the circuit. 


daily. 

The plant comprises 
main mill building 100x 
300 feet; storage sheds 
75x150 feet; modern 
office structure and sev- 
eral other storage sheds. 
The plant has recently 
been equipped with a 
complete gluing depart- 
ment for table tops, 
ironing boards etc. In 
addition about 500,000 
feet of frame lumber 
is produced in the plant 
each month. The com- 
pany also specializes in 
Sitka spruce for air- 
planes, and wood parts 
for the consuming in- 
dustries in the middle 


West. 

The Gram-Willis plant has furnished the 
frame stock for some of the more important 
buildings in Chicago, including the Edgewater 
Beach Apartments Hotel, Lawyers Building, 
Woolworth Building, Drake Apartment Hotel 
etc. 


Fir Export Company Elects 


SEATTLE, WasH., March 2.—At the annual 
meeting of the Douglas Fir Exploitation & 
Export Co., held in the offices here on Feb. 28, 
the trustees of the organization were elected, 
following which the trustees elected officers. 

The Douglas Fir Exploitation & Export Co. 
is an organization made up of the principal 
cargo shipping mills of the Pacific coast, for 


Nelson Co., San Francisco, Calif.; S. M. Haupt- 
man, Charles R. McCormick Lumber Co., San 
Francisco, Calif.; H. F. Vincent, E. K. Wood 
Lumber Co., San Francisco, Calif. 

Grays Harbor District—William Donovan, 
Donovan Lumber Co., Aberdeen, Wash.; John 
Wilson, Wilson Bros. & Co., Aberdeen, Wash.; 
W. H. Dole, North Western Lumber Co., 
Hoquiam, Wash. 

Willapa Harbor District—Ralph H. Burn- 
side, Willapa Lumber Co., Portland, Ore. 

Columbia River District—P. J. Brix, Knapp- 
ton Mills & Lumber Co., Portland, Ore.; E. D. 
Kingsley, West Oregon Lumber Co., Portland, 
Ore.; M. C. Woodard, Westport Lumber Co., 
Portland, Ore.; C. H. Watzek, Crossett-West- 
ern Co., Wauna, Ore.; George T. Gerlinger, 
Willamette Valley Lumber Co., Portland, Ore. 
“At Large—Charles L. Lewis, Raymond, 
Wash.; J. W. Thompson, Port Gamble, Wash. 

Executive Committee—M. C. Woodard, Ralph 
H. Burnside, William Donovan, S. M. Haupt- 
man, J. H. Bloedel. 

Honorary Chairman of Board—W. H. Tal- 
bot, San Francisco, Calif. 

President—E. G. Griggs, Tacoma, Wash. 

Vice Presidents—M. C. Woodard, Silver 
Falls, Ore.; J. H. Bloedel, Seattle, Wash.; R. 
H. Burnside, Portland, Ore.; William Donovan, 
Aberdeen, Wash. 

General Manager—L. E. Force, 
Wash. 

Treasurer—W. A. Whitman, Seattle, Wash. 

Secretary—W. P. Morgan, Seattle, Wash. 


Sawdust Fuel Burner Makers 


SEATTLE, WAsH., March 2.—With a nucleus 
of about a dozen manufacturers of sawdust 
burners, the Northwest Sawdust Burner Man- 
ufacturing Association has been incorporated 
at Seattle by G. E. Archer and H. W. Wyman. 
Sawdust burners are manufactured only in 
Washington and Oregon, according to Mr. 
Wyman. One of the first moves of the as- 
sociation, he declared, will be to arrange stor- 
age facilities in order to avoid a fuel shortage 
such as faced many Seattle homes during the 
recent cold spell and snow. Experiments car- 
ried on by members of the association show 
that sawdust can be baled by machinery with 
the result that the bulk is reduced by half. 


Seattle, 

















Lined up in the accompanying illustration are three of the lightest models of the “Caterpillar” 
tractors made by the Caterpillar Tractor Co., of San Leandro, Calif. The newest tractor is 


the “Fifteen” shown in the center of illustration, which was announced on March 1. 


It is to be 


sold at $1,500 f. 0. b. Peoria, Ill., and completes the “Caterpillar” light line of tractors. It differs 
from the “Ten” only in size 





the purpose of carrying on export trade ex- 
clusively. A large percentage of the fir mills 
that engage in export business are stockholders 
of this organization. 
Trustees and officers as elected at last Thurs- 
day’s meeting are: 
Trustees for 1929 


Puget Sound District—J. H. Bloedel, Bloedel 
Donovan Lumber Mills, Seattle, Wash.; E. G. 
Griggs, St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co., Ta- 
coma, Wash.; Lee L. Doud, Defiance Lumber 
Co., Tacoma, Wash.; W. H. Peabody, Weyer- 
haeuser Timber Co., Everett, Wash.; W. B. 
Nettleton, Nettleton Lumber Co., Seattle, 
Wash.; W. A. Whitman, West Waterway Lum- 
ber Co., Seattle, Wash.; E. W. Demarest, 
Pacific National Lumber Co., Tacoma, Wash. 


San Francisco—James Tyson, The Charles 


Mr. Wyman declared that lumber mills this 
summer will store sawdust in order that they 
may take advantage of market conditions ‘and 
have at all times a supply on hand. 





ANOTHER TREE nursery is proposed for New 
York State, which would be the fifth to be es- 
tablished. The proposed nursery would pro- 
vide for the increase in reforesting activities 
in case the State undertakes the extensive pro- 
gram which has been outlined by the forestry 
commission. A nursery has lately been estab- 
lished at Horseheads, Chemung County, and 
it is reported that the proposed new one would 
be at Painted Post, which would be conveni- 
ently located for serving the southern tier of 


- counties. 
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Foresters Predict a New Day for the South 


Speakers at Annual of American Forestry Association Declare Research 
Essential—T old of Conduct of a Paying Woods Operation 


JACKSONVILLE, Fia., March 4.—The annual 
convention of the American Forestry Associa- 
tion, which met in conjunction with the Florida 
Forestry Association, came to a close last Fri- 
day after a three-day business session, at the 
Carling Hotel, crammed full of timely and in- 
structive addresses, a banquet at the Hotel 
Windsor and a trip of inspection to the farms 
of the Penney-Gwinn Corporation at Green 
Cove Springs. About 150 delegates were pres- 
ent. 

The address of welcome was given by Mayor 
John T. Alsop, jr., of Jacksonville, who told 
his listeners something of the problems of 
Florida during the last four years, and the 
efforts of its people to put the State on its 
feet. 

Following the mayor’s address, B. F. Wil- 
liamson, of Gainesville, president of the Florida 
Forestry Association, presented a gavel made 
of wood from the White House, to President 
George D. Pratt. The gavel was obtained for 
the association by M. L. Fleishel, president of 
the Putnam Lumber Co., through the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. 

Pleads for Forest Land Program 

“The South and Its Forest Wealth,” was 
the subject of an address by President Pratt, 
who said: 

We can not, if we would, divorce forests 
from the banker, the merchant, the manufac- 
turer, the farmer, the wage earner, the house- 
wife, the sportsman or the lover of nature— 
whose education is determined largely by the 
productive wealth of the counties on other 
political units in which they live. * * * The 
broad challenge to forestry in the South as 
I see it, is to bring the potential wealth and 
its relation in the community and the State 
into such clear relief that it will engage the 
self-interest of the community and the State 
and whole hearted co-operation of the public 
in finding ways and means of keeping south- 
ern forest lands productive. Forestry in the 
South is a public question quite as much as 
a private one. It appears to me that the full- 
est use and development of the vast domain 
of forest lands in the South can be brought 
about only by a joint effort, in which the 
public, the forest industries, the several States 
and the Federal Government become virtually 
a partnership. Nothing short of a program of 
magnitude will meet the forest land problems 
of the southern States, and the sooner it is 
fixed in the public conscience, the sooner will 
adequate State action be inspired. 

“A new day is coming in the Southland!” 
That in a nutshell is the prediction of Dr. 
Charles L. Herty, of New York City, a native 
of Georgia who has gained international recog- 
nition as a chemist, particularly of tree life. 
His subject was “Liquid Gold from Southern 
Pines,” particularly as it rests with the for- 
ests, with the slash pine as the principal factor. 
In Dr. Harty’s opinion, the paper magnates 
who now go into Canada for their spruce wil 
soon turn southward and find in the slash 
pine the machinery for a revolution in the 
industry. 

Contrary to common knowledge, Dr. Herty 
told his audience, the slash pine according to 
recent laboratory tests, which he emphasized 
should not be taken as definite conclusions, has 
only 1.38 percent of rosin. It is generally 
believed, he explained, that the rosin content 
of the slash pine averages around the 15 per- 
cent mark, and if the recent tests conducted a 
Brunswick, Ga., are proved correct, there is 
nothing to stop the paper manufacturers from 
beginning their southward march. Previously 
he had pointed out, by the use of charts, that 
the slash pine grows at the rate of 2.9 tons 
a year as compared with the white pine of 
the northeastern woods at a 1.3-ton rate and 
the red spruce at a .4-ton rate. 


“It is a time for research—fundamental re- 
search,” Dr. Herty declared. “We know 
nothing of what is going on inside the tree 
factory, for a tree is but a chemical factory. 
I think a new day is coming if all industries 
cencerned get down and support research.” 

Dr. Herty was followed by E. A. Sherman, 
associate forester, United States Forest Serv- 
ice, who discussed “The Place of Forestry in 
the Land Problems of a New Era.” He pre- 
dicted that the future would see the placing 
of restrictions on forest lands, a sort of zoning 
system as it were. He stressed the necessity 
of preserving the soil, presenting a group of 
statistics which indicated how much soil is 
taken away by rainfall, and suggested terrac- 
ing by farmers as a solution of the problem. 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON 


The afternoon session was featured by a 
verbal description of Florida’s activities in 
highway beautification work by Mrs. W. S. 
Jennings, prominent member of the Florida 
legislative council. I. T. Quinn, of Mont- 
gomery, Ala., chairman of the National Game 
rr, aaa told of “Wild Life as a Southern 
Asset.” 

Wednesday night, three speakers talked 
forest conservation and other kindred subjects 
into the microphones of WJAX, municipal 
hroadcasting station. The addresses, ten min- 
utes each, were delivered in the radio station 
studio by Miss Martha Berry, internationally 
known philanthropist; President Pratt, of the 
association, and Dr. John C. Merriam, of 
Washington, D. C., president of Carnegie In- 
stitute. 

Ralph W. Gwinn, vice president of the Pen- 
ney-Gwinn Corporation of New York, was 
toastmaster at the banquet held Thursday night 
in the Japanese room of the Hotel Windsor. 
In the name of his corporation he invited the 
delegates to an automobile trip to the Penney 
farms on Friday. 

Will C. Barnes, of the National Geographic 
Board of Washington, an old time cattle and 
sheep man from Arizona, told of the forest 
rangers and their work—the reception they met 
with from the old cowboys, and the way they 
are handling affairs in the West now. 


Election of Officers 


At the annual election of officers, B. F. Wil- 
liamson, of Gainesville, president of the Florida 
Forestry Association, was elected to the vice- 
presidency of the American Forestry Associa- 
tion, the first Floridian ever chosen as an officer 
of that association. The roster of officials as 
chosen by mail balloting was announced Wed- 
nesday night as follows: 

President—George D. Pratt, Washington, 
D. C. 

Treasurer—George O. Vass, of Washington, 
dD C 

Assistant treasurer—I. J. Roberts, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Executive secretary—Ovid M. Butler, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Forester—G. H. Collinwood, Washington, 
mn & 

Business manager—Fred FE. Hornaday, 
Washington, D. C. 

Vice presidents (in addition to Mr. William- 
son)—Congressman James B. Aswell, of Loui- 
siana; Daniel Carter Beard, of New York; 
Devere Dierks, of Arkansas; A. C. Hardison, 
of California: Charles H. Herty, of New York; 
Clark Howell, of Atlanta; W. D. Humiston, ot 
Idaho: Scott Leavitt, of Montana; Clarence 
Cc. Little, of Michigan; Charles M. McDowell, 
of Illinois; Charles L. McNary, of Oregon; 
John McSweeney, of Ohio; Charles Nagel, of 
Missouri: George A. Parks, of Alaska: Joseph 
Hyde Pratt, of North Carolina; H. L. Schantz, 
of Arizona; George E. Scott, of Illinois; Mrs. 
John Sherman, of Colorado; Frederick C. Wal- 


cott, of Connecticut; and Mrs. Frances BE, 
Whitley, of Iowa. 

The board of directors—J. E. Aldred, of 
New York; Robert P. Bass, of New Hampshire; 
F. W. Besley, of Maryland; Henry S. Graves, 
of Connecticut; William B. Greeley, of Wash- 
ington; A. S. Houghton, of New York; Frank 
O. Lowden, of Illinois; John C. Merriam, of 
Washington, D. C.; George H. Myers, of Wash- 
ington, D. C.; John C. Phillips, of Massachu- 
setts; George W. Sisson, jr., of New York; 
Louis J. Taber, of Ohio; W. D. Tyler, of Vir- 
ginia, and William P. Wharton, of Massachu- 


setts, 
THURSDAY MORNING 


The Thursday morning session convened 
with E. A. Sterling, of James D. Lacey & Co., 
New York City, presiding. Four speakers 
emphasized the slogan, “Keep the fires out.” 
President B. F. Williamson explained by the 
use of charts the soil foods burned up in the 
annual woods fires and declared: “You can't 
grow trees if you burn up the food the trees 
would live on.” 

Eighty percent of all the destructive forest 
fires in the entire country during 1927 were 
in the South, E. L. Demmon, of New Orleans, 
La., director of the Southern Forestry Experi- 
ment Station, told the meeting in an address 
entitled “Fire and Forest Growth.” He said 
the greatest problem in the South is the forest 
fire and declared that millions of acres of the 
South are not producing but a fractional part 
of the potential growth. 

Other morning program speakers were: 
S. W. Greene, of McNeil, Mo., of the coastal 
plain experiment station, who discussed “Burn- 
ing and the Range,” and Harry Lee Naker, of 
Tallahassee, Ala., State forester, whose subject 
was, “The Possibilities of a Fireless South.” 
Mr. Baker urged for co-operative efforts be- 
tween landowner, State and Federal Govern- 
ment. 

Evening Session 


The first address of the evening session was 
that of David Fairchild, internationally known 
botanist, who appealed to the forestry associa- 
tion to support the proposed Tropical National 
Park in the southern Everglades. 


Making Forestry Pay 


Alex K. Sessoms, of the Timber Products 
Co., Cogdell, Ga., prefaced his remarks on 
“Will Forestry Pay Dividends?” with a de- 
scription of the term “Forestry,” declaring if 
a landowner does not profit in dollars and 
cents, he is not practicing true forestry. The 
practice of forestry, he continued, comprises 
the doing of the things necessary to make a 
profit ‘by raising trees with the least possible 
cost. “When it is demonstrated that forestry 
will pay dividends,” he said, “then we will 
see forestry practiced by private individuals, 
but until that time comes, we will not see any 
great amount of capital invested in forestry.” 

Reuben B. Robertson, of the Champion Fibre 
Co., of Canton, N. C., contributed a most in- 
structive paper entitled, “The Age of Wood 
Fiber and What It Offers the South.” He 
pointed out that the public is in constant con- 
tact with some product of wood fiber, enu- 
merating a number of uses to which this prod- 
uct is put in every day life, such as paper, silk, 
containers, etc. He estimated the entire pro- 
duction of wood fiber for the United States to 
be 9,000,000,000 feet, while the annual volume 
produced in the South is 4,000,000,000. 


An Interesting Operation 


I. F. Eldredge, of the Superior Pine Prod- 
ucts Co, of Georgia, prepared a paper on 


“Markets, Old and New, for. Southern Woods,” 
but handed his paper in to Secretary Ovid But- 
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ler, who presided at the afternoon session, 
with the remark that his paper was dry and 
uninteresting at best, and that he would en- 
deavor to speak on a more interesting subject. 
He chose as his subject, a story of the ac- 
complishments of his company, and its methods. 

The land owned or controlled by the Su- 
perior Pine Products Co. is known as Su- 
wannee forest, comprising’ 205,000 acres in 
southeast Georgia, about 93'%4 percent longleaf 
and slash pine. The land, he explained, is 
just west of the Okefenokee swamp, and being 
flooded a large part of the year, is practically 
free of fires, and has a consequent rapidity of 
growth. 

The holdings of the company were purchased 
three years ago; it is all second growth and 
was cut over about 35 years ago. The purpose 
of the owners was primarily to produce naval 
stores on a sustained yield basis, and to har- 
vest all of the resources at the same time; 
to get a maximum return per acre on a sus- 
tained yield basis. 

The organization, he explained, exceeds 400 
men, thirty miles of standard gage railroad, 
six turpentine camps, four sawmills, one plan- 
ing mill, a retort plant, a pole yard, a pulp 
mill and several cross tie’camps. The organi- 
zation is divided into departments, viz., naval 
stores, lumber, round timber and the fire pro- 
tection force, which latter consists of seven or 
eight year-around men. In addition, for fire 
protection, there are 75 miles of telephone line 
and three steel lookout towers, fire trucks and 
other fire fighting apparatus. , 

In explaining the working of the timber, he 
said that when a tract has reached an average 
of 10 inches in diameter breast high, it is tur- 
pentined by the Government method for ten 
to fifteen years. When the tract has been 


worked out for naval stores, it is turned over: 


to the pole and piling men and they pick out 
the best trees that come up to specifications. 
On their heels follow the portable sawmills 
and they cut everything out that will make 
saw logs. The sawmills are followed by the 
cross-tie cutters, then the wood suitable for 
pulpwood is harvested, the last link in the chain 
being the retort plant which takes the limbs, 
stumps, roots etc., extracting from them naval 
stores, pine tar and other chemicals. By that 
time, he declared, it is ready to turpentine 
again because only the trees 10 inches and up 
in diameter were taken in the first place, all 
of the smaller trees having grown to this 
diameter again. The principal problem of his 
company’s operation, he said, is to keep fires 
out, and to find a market for its product. 

Thursday night the visitors were given an 
illustrated lecture on forestry, showing the edu- 
cational work now being undertaken in the 
Southeast by the association. The demon- 
stration was under the direction of W. C. Mc- 
Cormick, regional director of the work, and 
was given in the auditorium of the Jackson- 
ville Chamber of Commerce, where the con- 
vention sessions were held. 


Field Trip for Visitors 


Friday, March 1, the visitors were given 
an automobile field trip to Penney Farms, 
Green Cove Springs, and the Southern Forest 
Experiment Station at Starke. At the Penney 
Farms a luncheon was provided with a special 
program as guests of the Penney-Gwinn Cor- 
poration, followed by a demonstration of forest 
management plans by S. J. Hall, of James D. 
Lacey & Co., Jacksonville. 

En route to Starke from Penney Farms, a 
demonstration of fire control plans of the Black 
Creek Forest Protective Association was given 
by H. M. Sebring, district forester of the Flor- 
ida forest service. At the forest experiment 
station at Starke, Lenthal Wyman, in charge 
of the station, gave a naval stores experiment, 
explaining the different modern methods of 
facing the trees, and the line between a profit 
and a loss, depending solely upon the method 
of turpentining and the size of the trees 
cupped. 


Lumbermen’s 


Club Opposed to Grade-Marking 


CINCINNATI, Onto, March 4.—Much of the 
time of the March meeting of the Cincinnati 
Lumbermen’s Club tonight was consumed in a 
general discussion on the proposal to grade- 
mark and trade-mark lumber of all kinds. The 
matter was brought up by Edward H. Ward, 
president of the club, who said that he under- 
stood the subject would be discussed at the 
next convention of the National-American 
Wholesale Lumber Association and also at the 
New Orleans convention of the Southern Pine 
Association. 

Expressions were had from wholesalers and 
other lumber dealers both in the hardwood 
and the softwood trades and also from repre- 
sentatives of the retail yards at Cincinnati. 
Almost without exception the sentiment was 
against grade-marking of lumber but there was 
a division of opinion on the question of trade- 
marking, most of the speakers favoring some 
sort of a trade-mark. 

The objection of the dealers to grade-mark- 
ing was that there were too many persons who 
could not agree on what the standards should 
be for the various grades. After hearing state- 
ments from a dozen or more dealers, each of 
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which was limited to 2 minutes, a motion was 
proposed and carried that it was the sense of 
the meeting that the grade-marking of lumber 
is impracticable until such a time as it is pos- 
sible-to agree upon a uniform standard of 
grades. Several speakers said that it would 
be impossible to agree upon a system to grade- 
mark hardwoods. 

President Ward said that he understood 
that a plan had already been placed in opera- 


tion whereby southern pine is being grade-. 


marked at the mills. On this account the 
chairman made an effort to obtain a deferment 
of the action of the club before the vote on 
the opposition to the plan was taken. The 
effort was unsuccessful. Those who favored 
it held that the club should wait until the 
National-American Wholesalers and the South- 
ern Piners had elucidated the proposal, so that 
the members here might act with a greater 
degree of knowledge on the subject. 

The club also adopted a resolution opposing 
the proposal of the Southern Railway system 
lines to change their switching regulations at 
Cincinnati. The railroad proposed to make a 
switching charge to a consignee on a connect- 
ing line at Cincinnati unless the owner of the 
shipment was also an owner or an assignee 
of track privileges. This would work a hard- 
ship on those wholesalers and commission men 
who have not trackage rights and who have 
been having cars consigned to themselves and 
kiln dried or conditioned at the plant of some 


Club Activities 


customer or friendly dealer and later recon- 
signed to the customer to whom they were 
ultimately sold. The railroad’s proposal was 
opposed on the ground that it would be detri- 
mental to the lumber industry and Chairman 
Theodore Davis, of the transportation com- 
mittee, was directed to draw up a resolution 
and take steps to protest the change through 
the proper channels. 

Chairman Davis of the transportation com- 
mittee was also directed to take action to show 
the displeasure of the Cincinnati Lumbermen’s 
Club at the alleged “high-handed” rulings of 
the Southern Weighing & Inspection Bureau. 
Mr. Davis said that the matter would be 
brought up before the meeting of the Southern 
Shippers’ Advisory Board to be held at Mont- 
gomery, Ala., next Friday. 

A motion was made to change the date of 
the Ladies’ Night of the club from the first 
Monday in April to the first Wednesday in 
April. At this meeting the committees selected 
to propose candidates for the Chair and Floor 
tickets of club will report the names of the 
opposing candidates. The club’s annual elec- 
tion is scheduled for the meeting on May 6. 


Columbus Club Hears Lectures 


Cotumsus, Onto, March 4.—The first ses- 
sion of the extension course in lumber instruc- 
tion, sponsored by the Wholesale Lumbermen’s 
Club of Columbus was held March 1 at the 
Neil House with about 130 in attendance. 
Included in this number were architects, 
builders, contractors, realtors, purchasing 
agents as well as retail and wholesale lumber- 
men. The course is designed as a compre- 
hensive study of lumber from the forest to 
the finished product with a view to instructing 
as to the proper varieties of lumber and the 
uses to which it can be placed. The course 
will consist of a series of twelve lectures. 

The first lecture was delivered by Landon C. 
Bell, assistant counsel of the W. M. Ritter 
Lumber Co., who traced the development of 
the lumber industry. 

The club at its regular meeting and luncheon 
at the Neil House March 2 listened to a talk 
by H. H. Maynard, of the college of com- 
merce and journalism at Ohio State University 
on “Salesmanship.” Prof. Maynard treated 
the subject from the standpoint of the lumber 
industry and hrought out some interesting 
sidelights on modern salesmanship. The club 
announces that the anntial dinner, which is 
styled a pro-log for the retailers in Franklin 
County wil be given the evening of March 16. 
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Hear About Merits of Coast Woods 


BattimorE, Mp., March 4.—The meeting 
called by the Baltimore Lumber Sales Club at 
the Southern Hotel Feb. 21 to listen to an 
exposition of the special merits of West Coast 
stocks took on an important character and 
proved profitable to the lumbermen in point of 
valuable information obtained as to the char- 
acter of the various West Coast stocks. The 
session was to have been devoted to an exposi- 
tion of the excellences of southern pine, but 
because of circumstances resolved itself into 
an occasion for the presentation of the strong 
points of such stocks as Douglas fir, West 
Coast hemlock, western red cedar and Sitka 
spruce. The exposition was made by R, T. 
Titus, of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation, of Seattle, Wash. He had displayed 
in the hall four large banners inscribed with 
the high points in each of the woods and his 
remarks were further supplemented with a 
chart that showed the relative insulating value 
of lumber, brick, stucco, hollow tile and other 
materials as calculated on the basis of cost. 

Mr. Titus was called upon to answer a num- 
ber of questions raised by different points in 
his discourse, and showed a complete knowl- 
edge of his subject. 
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lowa Dealers Approve Group Meeting Idea 


Decreasing Outstanding Accounts, Creating New Business and Home Financing 
Among Important Topics Discussed at First Annual 


Des Moines, lowa, March 4.—The first an- 
nual convention of the Iowa Lumber & Ma- 
terial Dealers’ Association came to a close last 
Thursday night with a banquet and entertain- 
ment. The first, or Wednesday, sessions were 
reported on page 69 of last week’s issue of 
the AmerICAN LUMBERMAN. This first con- 
vention of the organization, under its present 
name, is the successor 
of several joint conven- 
tions held by the dis- 
trict associations that 
occupied the northern 
half of the State. It 
has been a well attend- 
ed meeting, and the 
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interest of the members 
and visitors has been 
keen. The officers have 
expressed themselves as 
well satisfied. Exact 
registration figures 
were not announced but 
came close to the thou- 
sand mark. 

The Thursday morning session began with 
a brief discussion of sidelines, by H. H. Har- 
rington, of North English. Mr. Harrington 
began his discussion with the statement that 
sidelines have become important mercantile 
factors, and he illustrated this fact with the 
statement of sales made by one of his own 
yards where lumber cut almost a negligible 
figure in last year’s business. The most im- 
portant factor in considering sidelines is the 
matter of the profits they can bring in. At 
least, all other factors can be measured by 
this one. If a line can not be made profitable, 
there is no reason for adding it. Not all such 
lines can be handled on the same terms. Feed, 
for instance, which is handled in some and 
perhaps all the Harrington yards, should, in 
Mr. Harrington’s opinion, be handled on a cash 
basis. The usual margin on fencing is too 
small, considering the slow turnover. Mr. 
Harrington is looking with hope to the re-sale 
price policy adopted by some fencing manu- 
facturers. Cost knowledge is very important 
in handling sidelines. 


Handling Outstanding Accounts 


J. V. Coleman, of Sioux City, then spoke 
on decreasing outstanding accounts. Mr. Cole- 
man interpolated some poetry into his account, 
glorifying association work. He stated that 
in handling accounts lumbermen have been 
more liberal] than wise. A bill well sold is 
half collected, and it is important that definite 
terms be understood before the deal is closed. 

At this point a large stranger without a 
necktie arose, announced his name as “Hank 
Williams,” of Fairmont. He said he was go- 
ing to start a yard as soon as his farm work 
was out of the way. He said he was going to 
stick to lumber and have nothing to do with 
sidelines. His specialty was to be 16-foot stuff, 
for that’s what farmers wanted. He added 
that this matter of credits was all wrong. Talk 
about 30 days or three months credit for 
farmers was foolish, for that wasn’t long 
enough. A farmer ought to have two years. 
He needed one crop to fail on and one to pay 
on. Mr. Williams made a nw of other 
observations during the session, to the mingled 
delight and consternation of the audience. This 





person was none other than L. C. Oberlies, of 
Lincoln, Neb., repeating the tactics that brought 
him so much notoriety at the Indiana conven- 
tion last January. 

A. R. Gardner, of Humboldt, then spoke 
on creating new business. He recalled a sales- 
man who told him that soliciting retail trade 
was poor policy for the retailer, weakening his 
ease and lowering his dignity. Mr. Gardner 
differed, but he admitted that solicitation could 
be overdone or badly done. The solicitor 
should be careful not to bore the prospect and 
should leave a good impression. A call on a 
prospect indicates the interest of the dealer, 
and it may bear fruit long after. Re-roofing 
salesmen representing alien concerns are cer- 
tain to come in sooner or later. The way to 
stop this competition is to start a local re- 
roofing campaign before the outsiders appear. 

Mr. Gardner told of building small struc- 
tures in the yard and selling them to farmers. 
These buildings range in price from $50 to 
about $125. They offer good value, create good 
will and use up lumber not readily marketable 
in the usual way. This yard has no coal de- 
partment, and this construction helps to make 
the slack seasons profitable. The yard handles 
paint. The best success has resulted from 
measuring the buildings and offering the paint 
at a lump-sum price. 


Home Financing 


A. A. Hood, of Chicago, president of the 
Associated Leaders of Lumber and Fuel 
Dealers of America, then delivered the ad- 
dress on home financing that he has delivered 
with notable success at a number of other 
retail conventions. He mentioned the develop- 
ment of associations and the advent of spe- 
cialty sales as two constructive developments 
of recent years. Two non-constructive develop- 
ments have been the rise of mail-order selling 
and customer control by contractors and spec- 
ulative builders. The right kind of financing 
is necessary if a dealer is to control his own 
prices and make contact with his own custo- 
mers. The sale of complete units on conve- 
nient terms can be done through this financing. 
Installment selling is recognized by business 
men and economists as sound. People are 
trained to think of purchases in terms of the 
cost per month. The lumberman is not get- 
ting his share of the customer’s dollar, be- 
cause he has not been able to talk in terms of 
monthly payments. 

All finance corporations set rules for financ- 
ing construction. These usually require a 15 
percent equity, set a time limit of five years 
and a loaning limit of $5,000. They require a 
contingent liability on the part of the dealer. 
After explaining that this liability is practi- 
cally non-existent, Mr. Hood stated that home 
financing, modernizing and farm building offer 
large possibilities. The farm field probably 
offers the greatest opportunity. 


Resolutions Adopted 


At the beginning of the Thursday afternoon 
session the resolutions committee expressed 
thanks to the officers and directors, the enter- 
tainment committee, the Fort Des Moines Hotel 
and the convention bureau of the Des Moines 
Chamber of Commerce. It affirmed its belief 
in closer association among dealers and ex- 
tended a cordial invitation to the Iowa district 
associations to join with this group. It sug- 
gested an earlier date in the year for the an- 
nual convention, approved the group meeting 
idea, thanked the speakers and commended the 
officers for their policy of leaving certain 
larger services to the Northwestern association, 
of which this group is a part. 





All Officers Re-elected 


The nominating committee recommended the 
re-election of all officers and directors, and 
named an additional director; as follows: 

President—E, A. Milligan, Jefferson. 

Vice president—John Haire, Ft. Dodge. 

Treasurer—Robert Connor, Des Moines. 

Directors—A. L. Alcorn, Cedar Rapids; C. J, 
Connell, Cedar Falls; J. L. Daniels. Dubuque; 
J. V. Coleman, Sioux City; F. M. Finkbine, 
Storm Lake; S. M. Furrow, Ft. Dodge; H. H. 
Harrington, North English; George Keifer, 
Pocahontas; John Grant, Rolfe; J. A. Limback, 
Cedar Rapids; L. A. Moore, Mason City; Glen 
Newton, Nevada; John Smith, Spencer; George 
Sokol, Laurens; E. S. Weart, Laurens, and 
Ray Burgess, Cresco. 


C. D. Rose, of Dubuque, made a brief state- 
ment for Secretary:W. H. Badeaux, of the 
Northwestern association, who was detained by 
pressing legislative matters. He mentioned a 
number of legislative matters in Iowa that are 
being watched by the Northwestern office. Mr. 
Rose stated that the Northwestern has the 
most kindly feelings for the Iowa association, 
recognizes that there are Iowa problems best 
handled by local action and is ready to co- 
operate in the fullest manner. 

The remodeling picture, “The Transforma- 
tion,” was then shown, and the manner of se- 
curing it for local showing was explained. 

L. C. Oberlies, of Lincoln, Neb., then came 
out from behind his disguise and delivered his 
ae lecture entitled, “My Competitor and 


Possibilities of Synthetic Materials 


The final address of the afternoon session 
was by O. R. Sweeney, professor of chemicat 
engineering at the State agricultural college, 
at Ames. Dr. Sweeney mentioned the seeming 
prosperity of the United States but called at- 
tention to the movement toward crowded cities; 
a condition that has always been followed in 
history by disaster. He stated that farm labor 
saving machinery 
drives surplus people to 
cities; whereupon new 
factories are located 
there to take advantage 
of the labor market. 
A movement to place 
factories in the country 
would correct this, but 
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these factories need 
raw materials. It has 
been discovered that 
farm waste, in the form 
of corn stalks, straw 
and the like, offers the 
raw materials for the 
creation of many use- 
ful products. Dr. Swee- 
ney told of his experiments with these materials 
and told of commercial products already pro- 
duced. 

Many dealers have expressed gratified sur- 
prise at the cash balance of the association. 
The organization has been in full operation 
less than a year, and yet the treasury shows 
a surplus of some $2,500. 

The convention was concluded Thursday 
evening with a banquet and entertainment, fol- 
lowed by a dance. The entertainment and 
dance were by courtesy of the manufacturers 
and wholesalers represented at the meeeting. 
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Associations Plans and Activities 


March 12—Roofer Manufacturers’ Club, Colum- 
bus, Ga, 


March 14-15-—-New Jersey Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, peepenete Hotel, Atlantic City, N. J. 
Annual, 


March 18-19—Hardwood Interior Trim Manufactur- 
ers’ Association, Hotel Peabody, Memphis, 
Tenn, Annual. 


March 18-20—Western Forestry & Conservation 
Association, Seattle, Wash. Annual. 


March 20-21—North Carolina Pine Association, Nor- 
folk, Va. Annual, 


March 21—American Walnut Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, Chicago. Quarterly meeting. 


March 22—Eastern Millwork Bureau, New York 
City. Annual. 


March 22-23—Millwork Institute of California, 
Stockton Hotel, Stockton, Calif. Triannual con- 
ference. 


March 25-27—Southern Pine Association, Roosevelt 
Hotel, New Orleans, La. Annual. 


March 27-28—Southeast Missouri Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association, Hotel Marquette, Cape 
Girardeau, Mo. Annual. 


April 4-6—Southern Forestry 
Orleans and Bogalusa, La. 


April 5—Eastern Lumber Salesmen’s Association, 
Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, Philadelphia, Pa. An- 
nual, 


April 8—Texas Line Yard Retail Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, Hilton Hotel, Waco, Tex. Annual, 


April 9-11—Lumbermen’s Association of Texas, 
Waco, Tex. Annual. 


April 10-11—National-American Wholesale Lumber 
Association, Mayflower Hotel, Washington, 
D. Annual. 


April 10-12—National Association of Wooden Box 
Manufacturers, Chicago. Annual. 


April 18-19—Millwork Cost Bureau, Congress Hotel, 
Chicago. Annual. . 


April 18-19—Central Kansas Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, Memorial Hall, Salina, Kan. Annual. 


April 23-24—Arkansas Association of Lumber Deal- 
ers, Hotel Marion, Little Rock, Ark. Annual. 


April 23-25—National Association of Railroad Tie 
ee Arlington Hotel, Hot Springs, Ark. 
Annual. 


May 6—Cincinnati Lumbermen’s Club, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. Annual. 


May 9-10—Florida Lumber & Millwork Association, 
Orlando, Fla. Annual. 


May 14-16—Associated Cooperage Ihdustries of 
America, Jefferson Hotel, St. Louis, Mo. An- 
nual. 


May 17-19—Lumbermen’s Club of Arizona, Gadsden 
Hotel, Douglas, Ariz. Annual. 


Oklahomans and Missourians to Meet 


Kansas City, Mo., March 5.—E. E. Woods, 
secretary manager of the Southwestern Lum- 
bermen’s Association, has been notified that the 
annual meeting of the Central Oklahoma Lum- 
bermen’s Association will be held at Holden- 
ville, Okla., March 22. The session will be in 
the afternoon, and will be followed by a 
banquet. 

The annual meeting of the Southeast Mis- 
souri association will be held at Cape Girar- 
deau, Mo., March 27 and 28 


Forestry and Conservation Association 


PorTLAND, Ore., March 2.—The program for 
the annual forest management conference be- 
tween private and official forest interests, to 
be given under the auspices of the Western 
Forestry & Conservation Association at Seat- 
tle, on March 18, 19 and 20 has been prepared. 
The first day will be devoted to the work of 
the standing committee while the business ses- 
sions will be held on the two days following. 

The opening session will be started off by 
President A. W. Laird with his address, fol- 
lowed by addresses or reports by E. T. Allen, 
R. H. Chapler, C. S. Chapman; by J. B. Woods 
on the insect situation, Mr. Chapman on forest 
disease, and R. M. Fox on forest insurance. 
On Tuesday afternoon, known as the protec- 
tion session, discussions will be led by E. I. 
Kotok, F. Napier Denison, Fred Morrell, C. S. 
Cowan, and George C. Joy, on subjects of 
wide interest, including relative hazards, sci- 
ence and fire weather, and the application of 
the Clark-McNary co-operative principle. 

On Wednesday morning N. G. Jacobson, 
R. W. Vinnedge and C. H. Morse will lead 
discussions on the handling of pine slash, fir 


Congress, New 
Annual, 


slash and cutting to diameter limits. The 
Wednesday afternoon session will be crowded 
with a number of subjects by important 
speakers, including T. T. Munger, J. L. Alex- 
ander, W. B. Greely, E. T. Allen, F. H. Lamb 
and George S. Long, whose subjects, briefly, 
cover the forest survey movement, forestry 
in the fog helt. cut-over land prohlem, public 
timber policy, National manufacturers’ activi- 
ties, and the future of co-operative effort. 


New Jersey Association Program 


Newark, N. J., March 5.—All indications 
point to the biggest convention in the history 
of the New Jersey Lumbermen’s Association 
when the members get together for their an- 
nual gathering at the Hotel Traymore, Atlan- 


tic City, on Thursday and Friday of next week. - 


G. Edward DeNike, secretary, says reserva- 
tions already indicate a bigger attendance than 
ever before, although no special effort has 
been made to this end. 

On the evening of Wednesday, ‘March 13, the 
ball will start rolling for convention visitors 











Two popular lumbermen elected executives of 
the Northern Indiana & Southern Michigan 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association at the an- 
nuai convention held at South Bend, Ind., last 
week, report of which appeared on page 68 of 
the March 2 issue of the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN. Left—E. S. Story, of the United States 
Lumber & Supply Co., South Bend, Ind., 
elected president. Right—Orville R. Hill, of 
the Indiana Lumber & Manufacturing Co., 
South Bend, Ind., elected vice president 





when an entertainment entitled “A Circus” 
will be given by a company of New York en- 
tertainers. : 

Thursday morning will be devoted to regis- 
tration and the convention will be opened at 
2 o'clock in the afternoon, when reports will 
be submitted by Spencer D,. Baldwin, presi- 
dent; S. F. Bailey, treasurer, and Secretary 
DeNike. There will be an exchange of greet- 
ings with other organizations and the first ad- 
dress on “Transits and Warehousing” will be 
delivered by Frank Carnahan. 

There will be an open discussion on the 
topic, “Why Does a Thousand Feet of any 
Given Species and Grade of Lumber Vary in 
Sales Value.” A showing of “The Transfor- 
mation,” the National Lumber ‘Manufacturers’ 
Association film story of the possibilities of 
remodeling, will follow. 

Charles E. Loizeaux -will lead a discussion 
on “The Menace,” when the convention is 
called to order at 9:30 a. m., Friday. The 


subject matter is being kept secret. There will 
follow a discussion of “Grade, Species and 
Trade-marking from Three Angles,” in which 
a retailer, a wholesaler and a manufacturer 
will be the principal speakers. 

The session will close with an address by 
John C. Gall, of the National Manufacturers’ 
Association, Washington, D. C., on “Legisla- 
tive Tendencies Affecting the Industry.” 

Greetings from The Alams, the organization 
of New Jersey lumber salesmen, will inaug- 
urate the final session. A discussion of credits 
and banking, under the leadership of M. S. 
Mattock, of the National Association of 
Credit Men, will follow. 

James T. Woodward, of Spencer Trask & 
Co., New York, will deliver an address on the 
subject of consolidations, and Harry W. Smock, 
former president of the association, will dis- 
cuss lien law legislation. Reports of commit- 
tees and election of officers will conclude 
the business sessions. 

The annual banquet and dance will be given 
on the evening of March 14, and there will be 
a number of informal entertainments on 
March 15. 


National to Be Represented 


Wasuincton, D. C., March 6.—The Pro- 
ducers Council (Inc.) with which the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association is affil- 
iated, and the American Institute of Archi- 
tects, will hold their annual meetings April 
22-25 at the Mayflower Hotel in this city. 
The National association will be well repre- 
sented at the meetings. 


Hardwood Trim Makers to Meet 


Mempuis, TENN., March 4.—Announcement 
was made by J. W. McClure, acting secretary 
of the Hardwood Interior Trim Manufacturers’ 
Association, this city, that its fifth annual meet- 
ing will be held on March 18 and 19 at the 
Hotel Peabody, Memphis. 


Eastern Salesmen to Meet 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., March 4.—The four- 
teenth annual convention of the Eastern Lum- 
ber Salesmen’s Association will be held on 
April 5 at the Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, this 
city. The meeting will be preceded by the 
annual banquet, following which officers and 
directors will be elected. 


Favor Amalgamation of Associations 
PitrspurGH, Pa., March 5.—A movement is 
under way looking to an amalgamation of the 
Western Pennsylvania Builders’ Supply Asso- 
ciation with the Eastern association, both em- 
bracing many lumber dealers, to be known as 
the Pennsylvania Material Dealers’ Association. 
At the first quarterly meeting for the year of 
the board of directors of the Western associa- 
tion, held at the Fort Pitt Hotel here last 
Thursday, arrangements were furthered for a 
joint meeting of representatives of both asso- 
ciations, to be held in Harrisburg, March 14 
having been fixed as the tentative date. 

The new president of the association, J. O. 
Yeager, lumberman of Yeagertown, Pa., pre- 
sided at the meeting of the directors. Resolu- 
tions were adopted against any amendments 
to the present State lien law, and favoring a 
tariff on clay product importations. Lumbermen 
and material dealers had favored a revision of 
the lien. laws, but decided to defer action until 
conditions are more opportune. 

There was some discussion of the trade prac- 
tice conference with the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, application for which has been pend- 
ing for about six months. P. A. Paulson, of 
the Hankins-Paulson Co., Uniontown, was 
made chairman of the Allegheny regional ad- 
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visory board committee of the American Rail- 
way Association. 

A series of meetings through the year with 
manufacturers of various commodities will be 
held, with a view of eliminating duplication of 
brands and too great variety in colors, sizes 
etc. 


Find Business Outlook Good 


Sout Benn, Inp., March 4.—“Business out- 
look is good,” was the optimistic report of the 
February meeting of the Southwestern Michi- 
gan Lumbermen’s Association held in the 
Coloma Hotel, Coloma, Mich., and presided 
over by President C. C. Schowalter, of South 
Haven, Mich. Thirty-five were present, in- 
cluding Louis and John Wallace, pioneer St. 
Joseph (Mich.) residents. Dr. T. C. Tiede- 
bohl, manager of the South lumber plant, 
conducted a discussion on “Business and Busi- 
ness Conditions.” The affair was one of the 
regular business and dinner sessions of Dis- 
trict No. 17 of the organization. A _ three 
course dinner was served, the decorations be- 
ing miniature candy logs and lumbermen’s 
hatchets of candy. 


Millwork District Organization 

ATLANTA, Ga., March 6.—Several of the 
leading millwork manufacturers from various 
towns and cities of South Carolina, and from 
Savannah, Ga., and Augusta, Ga., met a few 
days ago at Columbia, S. C., and organized 
District No. 2 of the Southern Sash, Door & 
Millwork Manufacturers’ Association, one of 
seven such district groups that are to be formed 
within the next several weeks in accordance 
with a resolution adopted by the association 
at its annual meeting in Atlanta last November. 
The same group will hold another meeting at 
Columbia on March 27, to form a permanent 
organization, and on March 28, a meeting of 
the Virginia and North Carolina manufacturers 
will be held at the King Cotton Hotel, in 
Greensboro, N. C., for the purpose of forming 
District No. 1, it is further announced by C. B. 
Harman, Atlanta, secretary-manager of. the 
millwork association. 

Following the meetings the latter part of 
March at Columbia, S. C., and Greensboro, 
N. C., arrangements will be made for holding 
similar meetings in all other districts. It 
might be added that membership in any dis- 
trict or group is open to practically all mill- 
work manufacturers, and that it is not neces- 
sary they also be members of the Southern 
Sash, Door & Millwork Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation. 

(‘Sa@eanraenaeaanan 
Hoots Club Reorganizes 

MINNEAPOLIS, Minn., March 4.—At a re- 
organization meeting of the Hoots Club, held 
at the Hotel Radisson the evening of Feb. 27, 
T. E. Youngblood, of the Northwestern Hard- 
wood Co., was elected president and A. C. 
tond, Allen A. Bond & Son Lumber Co., sec- 
retary. ‘ 

The Hoots Club, a subsidiary of the Twin 
City Hoo-Hoo Club, members here believe is 
the only organization of its kind in existence. 
It was formed primarily as a luncheon study 
club, and to train aspiring speakers “how to 
talk and think when they get on their feet.” 
All members of the Hoo-Hoo club are eligible 
and there are no dues. 

At the Wednesday meeting, L. S. Clark, of 
the Osborne-Clark Lumber Co., Vicegerent 
Snark, was the chief speaker, and D. C. Bell, 
of the Bell Pole & Lumber Co., presided. Mr. 
Clark, whose avocations are flying and stamp 
collecting, exhibited some of the latest air 
mail stamps and told of the: progress and de- 
velopment of the air mail service. 

Ormie. C. Lance, secretary of the North- 
western Coal Dealers’ Association, will assign 
subjects to four speakers for the next meeting, 
March 13. 

Henry Schmitz, of the division of forestry, 
University of Minnesota, will address the next 
session of the Twin City Hoo-Hoo Club, 
scheduled for March 7 at the Midway Club, 
Minnesota Transfer. 


How to Make Retail Profits 


Many a lumberman doubtless has wished that 
he might find in a simple, brief and readable 
book the basic principles of successful retail- 
ing. He may have recognized the need of a 
systematic plan for organizing his business 
for profit, since profit is the reward he hopes 
to win through his efforts. In “Profitable 
Lumber Retailing,” Arthur A. Hood has pro- 
duced the book that retail lumbermen have 
been looking for. In elucidation or elaboration 
of his title the author says it is “a presentation 
of profit-creating management practices and 
sales promotion methods applied to the retail- 
ing of all building materials.” 

Beginning with a definition and a discussion 
of “profitable lumber retailing,” the author 
takes the reader step by step along the path 
toward profitable organization and conduct of 
his business. Market analysis, turnover, cost 
control, price making, creative merchandising 
and advertising are some of the subjects 
treated. Every chapter is replete with sug- 
gestiveness and every suggestion is founded 
upon practical experience. This is not a book 
of theories, but one of facts and experiences. 
All that is proposed has been done and with 
profit. It is believed that every retailer, 
whether in large city or in small village, will 
enjoy reading this book, will find money-mak- 
ing help in it and will go back to it for inspira- 
tion and aid oftener than to any other book on 
his desk or office shelves. “Profitable Lumber 
Retailing” is a work of about 400 pages 8'%4x5 
inches; it is bound in flexible synthetic leather, 
and is supplied by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
at $3.50 a copy postpaid. 


Radio Builder Large Lumber User 


The popularity of radio has increased by 
leaps and bounds within the last few years, 
due largely to the fact that the broadcasting 
stations furnish a form of entertainment which 
can be enjoyed in the home. With this in- 
crease in popularity has come an ever broad- 
ening field for the installation of radio receiv- 
ing sets, and likewise a wider use of lumber 
in the manufacture of radio cabinets, for there 
is nothing more attractive than a wood cabinet 
to match the furniture and other furnishings 
of the modern home. In their publicity the 
majority of radio manufacturers couple the 
furniture appeal of the cabinet with the radio 
quality of their sets. 

One of the largest manufacturers of radio 
sets is the Grigsby-Grunow Co., Chicago, which 
has a daily output of 3,500 Majestic electric 
radios, and in the operation of this immense 
plant millions of feet of lumber are used an- 
nually for radio cabinets, crating material etc. 
The company finds that in the manufacture of 
cabinets or consoles wood is unsurpassed as a 
utility material, inasmuch as the w can be 
finished to harmonize with the appointments 
of any living room. 

In many of the cabinets containing the larger 
models of the Majestic electric radio sets quar- 
tered red and sap gum predominates, as this 
material can be finished to suit the taste of 
the discriminating buyer. The Grigsby-Gru- 
now Co. uses daily about 50,000 feet of gum 
dimension, in.all sizes, the lumber being kiln 
dried to 5 percent moisture content at the time 
it leaves the mill. In addition, 70,000 square 
feet of plywood panels are utilized daily, 
mostly 5-ply; in other words 280,000 feet of 
veneers go to make up the 70,000 square feet 
of plywood consumed daily by this one con- 
cern, which recently placed a 5-year contract 
for such material. 

Something like 3,500 boxes are used daily in 
the packing and shipping department. This 
crating material is bought in shook form, made 
from 3-ply..gum veneer, already cleated and 
shipped knocked down, ready to be nailed into 
boxes. In the container to hold the smallest 
model radio 11 feet of hardwood stock is used: 
in the medium size, 13 feet, and in the large 
cabinet radio, 15 feet. All the crating material 
comes from the South. 





The lumber is delivered direct from the cars 
to the factory of the Grigsby-Grunow Co, 
which at present is receiving two carloads of 
lumber and three carloads of plywood stock 
daily for panels. The material is unloaded 
right into the mill stock room and is put into 
immediate use in the company’s radio as- 
sembling room. The company has a lumber 
storage capacity equal to three weeks’ supply, 
but the average stock carried is one week’s 
supply of lumber and plywood. 


Grade-Marking Fechivell at Show 


Axron, Ouro, March 6. —The Home Build- 
ers’ Show staged here this week by the Akron 
Associated Lumbermen proved of more than 
ordinary interest to the large crowds in at- 
tendance, due to the fact that grade marking 
was brought prominently to the attention of 
the public. The exhibit of the National Com- 
mittee on Wood Utilization featured grade 
marking and end matching of lumber, the pres- 
ervation of wood by chemical treatment, and 
a closer utilization of wood through the devel- 
opment of better wood using practices. Cater- 
ing to the general interest of the public in 
the subject of end-matched lumber, the com- 
mittee included in its exhibits samples of end- 
matched flooring, sheathing and siding to show 
the variety of uses to which such material may 
be applied, and to indicate the economies pos- 
sible through its use. 

Grade marking of every form of lumber 
from sheathing and siding to .shingles is 
stressed in this exhibit, which is a part of a 





permanent display that- has received much fa-- 


vorable comment at other similar shows. By 
means of samples, models, charts, photographs 
and lantern slides the committee’s exhibit 
touches practically every subject of interest 
to the purchaser of lumber, and especially to 
the home builder. Unusual interest was shown 
in a piece of wood, treated to make it fire re- 
tardant, and subjected to a flame without 
injury. 

Among the other features of the committee’s 
display were insulating materials; stained 
panels illustrating the possibilities of utilizing 
low-grade, blue stained lumber and flooring; 
models showing how veneered wood articles 
from door panels to furniture are made; lan- 
tern slides and samples illustrating the advan- 
tages of treated lumber for construction pur- 
poses, and samples showing how wood is util- 
ized for the manufacture of rayon, wood flour, 
linoleum, and other composition products. 

It is felt that new impetus has been given 
the efforts of the National Committee on Wood 
Utilization to bring about a more universal 
distribution of treated wood in Ohio, by the 
treated-wood exhibit at the Akron show. 


Lumber Seasoned in Fine Shape 


Atmore, ALa., March 4.—H. H. Patterson, 
president of the W. M. Carney Mill Co., realiz- 
ing the advantage of supplying his customers 
with properly seasoned lumber, last summer 
had the old mills of that company remodeled 
and brought up to date, this work being done 
by the Moore Dry Kiln Co., of Jacksonville, 
Fla. An improved design worked out by Moore 
engineers, on which patents now are pending, 
was installed. Instead of moisture passing out 
through ventilators, exhaust fans were installed 
below the tracks at the green end of these 
progressive type kilns and the moisture is ex- 
hausted at the point in the kilns where tem- 
peratures are the lowest and humidities the 
highest. Both temperature and humidity are 
automatically controlled by automatic recorder 
controllers, and with this new system the 
Carney Mill company is successfully drying 
its lumber on low temperatures. Mr. Patter- 
son was so well pleased and the lumber is 
being seasoned in such excellent shape that an 
order has been placed for another Moore kiln, 
which is now being installed. The first battery 
of kilns will be used exclusively to dry high 
grade finish, and the additional kiln will be 
used to dry common grades. 
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a Establishing New Mill 


Ta.Botton, Ga., March 4.—A planing mill 
that it is said will have a capacity of about ten 
car loads of finished lumber a day when run- 
ning, is being installed here on the tracks of 
the Atlanta, Birmingham & Atlantic Railroad 
by the Southmont Manufacturing Co., of Fitz- 
gerald, Ga. The Messrs. Suratt, of Fitzgerald, 
and Flake, of Fayetteville, Ga., are to be in 
charge of the industry here. Some twenty new 
families are being attracted here as settlers 
by the establishment of the plant. It is an- 
nounced that the company has purchased about 
24,000,000 feet of pine and hardwood timber, 
about half of it from the Misses Robinson, of 
Talbotton, and sawmills are being established 
at convenient locations. 


Southern Pine for Loading Stations 


Wasuincton, D. C., March 4.—Thousands 
of pairs of feet each day tread the loading 
platforms of the Capital Traction Co. in busy 
downtown streets of Washington without giv- 
ing much thought to the material underfoot, 
but that point has been given all the considera- 
tion necessary, according to E. P. Goucher, 
maintenance engineer of the public utility com- 
pany, in outlining his reasons why lumber, and 
particularly longleaf southern pine, is used for 
the purpose. These toad- 
ing platforms loom up 
as so many islands in 
the sea of motor traf- 
fic in  Washington’s 
“principal downtown 
business «streets and 
there are hundréds in 
use in the city. 


Lumber is used in 
the construction of 
these loading. platforms, 
according to Mr. 
Goucher, because on a 
number of occasions 
during the year they 
must be taken up in 
order to clear the thor- 
oughfares of obstruc- 
tions. Because of the 





prohibiting use of money borrowed by owners 
and promoters for purposes other than the 
construction project given as security for the 
loan. 

The present practice of diverting such 
money, it was said, enables slippery building 
promoters to get away with large sums each 
year at the expense of contractors and build- 
ing material dealers. 

A strong effort to get this bill through is 
promised, but, if it should fail through dis- 
agreement, the Fearon resolution is looked 
upon as an opening wedge for enactment of 
legislation next year to close up the existing 
loopholes in the lien law. 

Bills to correct defects in the lien law, 
said Assemblyman Cornaire, have been be- 
fore the legislature for years, and I believe 
speedy action is necessary to save the build- 
ing business from serious difficulties. My 
bill has been drawn to meet the objections 
to similar legislation in previous years and 
it has the backing of contractors and mate- 
rial firms, who have been forced to organize 
to protect themselves from irresponsible and 
crooked promoters. 


Tax Bill Aimed at Chain Stores 


Cotumsus, Onto, March 4.—Retail lumber 
companies and building material dealers are 
vitally interested in two bills, introduced in 




















ease with which lumber 
platforms may be re- 
moved and_ replaced, 
and the low amount of 
damage incurred in the process, this material 
is preferred to others. Longleaf southern pine 
has been the material used since 1918, at which 
time officials of the District of Columbia first 
introduced the street car loading platforms. 
Platforms installed in 1918 were in use until 
recently and many others installed during the 
the last eight years under private operation are 
still affording service. Mr. Goucher is out- 
spoken in his praise for the lasting qualities 
of the materia] used. 

The platforms are laid in sections 16 feet 
long and either 4 or 6 feet in width. The 
framing consists of 3x6-inch pieces staunchly 
braced while 2x4-inch pieces laid flat are used 
for wearing surfaces. The requirement for 
each section is 220 board feet of the 2x4’s 
and 100 feet of 3x6’s. Maintenance costs are 
reported low in view of the hard wear. The 
longest platform used is 96 feet long, or com- 
prised of 6 sections. It is estimated that as 
many as 200,000 persons cross some of the 
most heavily used platforms in a month. 


To Investigate Lien Law Defects 


Atpany, N. Y., March 4.—In addition to a 
resolution by Senator Fearon, providing for 
an investigation of defects in the lien law, both 
houses of the legislature have before them 
bills specifically aimed at certain features of 
the law which have been objected to by con- 
tractors and building material dealers. 

Assemblyman Jasper Cornaire, Jefferson 
County, introduced in the assembly a compan- 
ion bil} to that of Senator Williams, Utica, 





Washington, D. C. 


Loading platforms of the type used by the Capital Traction Co. at 


They are built exclusively of longleaf 


the Ohio legislature, providing for the licens- 
ing of all retail business and clearly aimed 
at the development of chain stores. The bills 
are sponsored by a strong lobby of rural mem- 
bers of the legislature. 

A bill introduced by Representative Sharp, 
of Vinton County, classifies all retail places 
of business into five classes, on the basis of 
yearly sales. Class 1 includes all concerns 
doing up to $12,000 annual business; class 2 
from $12,000 to $30,000, class 3 from $30,000 
to $60,000, class 4 from $60,000 to $100,000, 
and class 5 all above $100,000. 

The scale of license fees to be collected by 
the Ohice tax commission on the first Monday 
in August each year is: For the first store 
operated by any person, firm, corporation or 
co-partnership, $5, $10, $20, $30 and $40 respec- 
tively; for the second store, $10, $20, $40, $60 
and $80, respectively; for the third store, $20, 
$40, $60, $80 and $100 respectively ; for the fourth 
store, $40, $60, $80, $100 and $200 respectively ; 
for the fifth store, $80, $120, $160, $200 and $400 
respectively, and for all stores over five the 
annual fees are to be $100, $200, $300, $600 
and $750 respectively. 


Provision is made for the collection of fees 
on the first Monday in August and for the fil- 
ing of applications and return of unearned 
fees. Penalties are provided for violation. 

The Greenlee bill, similar in many respects, 
divides retailers into six classes on basis of 
saies and imposes fees up to $1,500 yearly on 
the higher class. No fees are to be charged 
for the first four stores operated by any one 
concern. 


Chain Store Problem in Minnesota 


St. Paut, Minn., March 5.—Chain stores 
were defended and attacked at a house com- 
mittee hearing here today on two measures 
proposing to license such establishments and 
impose a gross earnings tax. Under the terms 
of the bills line yards would be included un- 
der the term “chain stores.” Charles E. Elm- 
quist, St. Paul attorney, appeared as a repre- 
sentative of lumber and coal interests. He 
told the committee that chain stores have 
proved beneficial to communities, and pro- 
tested that the measures are too broad, in that 
they would include coal and lumber companies 
as well as filling stations. Referring to ar- 
guments made by Representative Joseph 
Masek, who introduced the bills, he said that 
“not one point Masek made can be applied to 
the coal and lumber business.” 

Mr. Masek has argued that “Markets in vari- 
ous commodities, including farm products, are 
being demoralized as a result of the chain 
stores, which are setting their own prices in 
buying from farmers.” 

Opponents of the bills argued that chain 
stores are beneficial, in that they provide em- 
ployment in the localities in which they are 
situated. 

“We don’t want to put chain stores out of 
business, but we want them to be of some good 
to the community,” Masek retorted. “These 
stores hire cheap help, and employees work 
long hours to fill the pockets of stockholders. 
Communities lose the patronage of traveling 
salesmen, through chain stores, which ship in 
their goods.” 


Two different measures were introduced by 
Masek. One proposes a license tax and gross 
earnings tax, while another measure presented 
to the house proposes a gross earnings tax. 

The first of the measures would provide that 
for the first $250,000 of the annual gross sales 
of all units of a firm, one-fifth of one percent 
gross sales tax shall be paid; on all gross 
sales of all the units over $250,000 and up 
to $600,000, one-half of one percent a year; on 
all annual gross sales of units over $600,000 and 
up to a million dollars, one percent a year; on 
all annual gross sales of all units over a mil- 
lion dollars, and up to two million, 1% per- 
cent a year, and on all annual gross sales over 
two million dollars, 3 percent a year. 

The annual license fee for the first four units 
would be $25 a year; for the next six, $50 a 
year for each unit; over ten and up to and in- 
cluding 15 units, $100 a year; over 15 and up 
to 20 units, $150 a year, and over 20 units, 
$200 a year. 

The occupational tax measure introduced by 
Mr. Masek proposes that each unit of firms 
operating more than three stores be taxed $1,- 
000 and authorizes communities to place an 
additional $500 tax on the stores if they desire 
to do so. 

The proposals have been the subject of a 
great deal of discussion among Northwest lum- 
ber dealers, who are opposing their passage. 


Lumber for New High School 


_ Thousands of feet of building lumber is be- 
ing collected in an old time orchard in Maine 
township, Cook County, Illinois. It is all to 
be used on one job, that of building a town- 
ship high school to cost upward of $1,000,000. 
Some of the trees have been removed while 
others have been allowed to stand. The lum- 
ber is stacked up as high as the branches of 
the trees. The old orchard is being further 
filled with service buildings for temporary 
use. This orchard stands on a 58-acre farm, 
on which there were buildings for one pur- 
pose or another built of wood, far in excess 
of the ordinary run of farms, as the owner 
believed in keeping everything well sheltered. 


AUTOMOTIVE exports have advanced from 


third to second place in American shipments 
abroad during the last year. 
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The Real Band Sawyer 


A reader of the American LUMBERMAN in 
Palatka, Fla., who, if not a band sawyer him- 
self, knows what a good band sawyer ought 
to be, has put his thoughts on this subject into 
rhyme and sent them to the American Lum- 
BERMAN with the statement that he believes 
this “will do a lot of band sawyers good if they 
will read it.” His description of the real band 
sawyer follows: 

The log band sawyer a mighty man is he, 

He is always on the job and never on a spree; 

He always says “Good morning” to his car- 
riage crew, 

Always has a smile and never seems to feel 
blue. 

He and the filer are the very best of friends 

And do not act to each other like two old set- 
ting hens; 

He likes a head block setter 

Who understands his signs to the letter; 

He wants good dogs and good doggers 

Who can use their dogs like augers; 

He wants to have some good make of band 
mill 

And a saw that will stand up and take its pill. 

He wants a carriage and feed that’s full of 


pep 

And not move like it should have longer slept. 

He is not continually in a fuss with his slab 
tripper 

Nor tries to bust the live rolls and steam cant 
flipper, 

But handles his rig with the best of care 

As he does not like the millwrights whistle to 
hear. 

On the big logs he is careful and a little slow 

But on the little logs he peps ’em up and gets 
‘em on the go. 

He is always wide awake and quick on the 
trigger 

But is careful and never slam jam bangs his 
“nigger;” 

And when into the log he proceeds to wade 

Keeps his best eye cocked for the latest grade. 

The blood in his veins is full of red corpuscles 

And his movements are all just a lot of 
hustles; - 

He gives to one and all words of praise and 
his good will 

And in return is admired by every one in the 
mill 

This sawyer with such a rig can produce good 
lumber in a stream 

Providing he has good logs and the fireman 
holds good steam. 





For the Beautification of Highways 


Kansas City, Mo., March 4.—The first or- 
ganization looking toward beautification of Mis- 
souri highways was formed Friday night, 
Feb. 22, at Higginsville, the purpose being to 
start beautification of Highway No. 40, the 
air-line route between Kansas City and St. 
Louis. It is not generally known that the 
Government has provided a fund to assist in 
this work, and the State highway commission, 
as well as the State landscape department, has 
agreed to aid in the work. It is proposed to 
use largely native shrubs and trees in the beau- 
tification work. 

It is not alone intended that the work of 
beautification shall cease at the highway line, 
but it is proposed to extend the beautification 
work to the adjacent property, in the way of 
removing unsightly shacks and advertising 
signs, and improving farm buildings. This 
idea was stressed in a talk by Mrs. Julia M. 
Rocheford, of the agricultural extension de- 
partment. 

Among those who attended the meeting were 
Burdette Green, of the trade extension de- 
partment of the National Lumber Manufac-~ 
turers’ Association; E. E. Woods, secretary- 
manager of the Southwestern Lumbermen’s 
Association; Paul Kendall, advertising man- 
ager of the Long-Bell Lumber Co., and J. A. 
Scroggs, of Kansas City. Mr. Woods sug- 
gested that lumbermen along the highways 
should take an active interest in the beauti- 
fication plan. 

The idea as outlined in the Higginsville 
meeting ties in with the organization now being 
worked out in Kansas City for co-operative 


effort of the six counties adjacent to Kansas 
City in Missouri and Kansas toward beautifica- 
tion of the main highways out of Kansas City 
through these counties and the establishment 
of rural parks. 


SAAS eaeaeaaesaeasa: 


New York State Forestry Annual 


Atpany, N. Y., March 4.—The seventeenth 
annual meeting of the New York State For- 
estry Association was held here on Feb. 27, 
with a number of addresses on the program. 
Gov. Roosevelt opened the meeting with a brief 
talk on’ reforestation, telling of work which he 
had undertaken personally in Hyde Park, his 
home town. Thomas C. Maloy, city forester 
of Rochester, gave a talk on “Examples of 
Successful Municipal Forestry.” Allen J. Col- 
lins, forester of Erie County, told of plans 
to set out 1,000,000 trees there this spring and 
summer. William G. Howard, State superin- 
tendent of forests, announced that the con- 
servation commission has taken over a tract 
of 2,060 acres in southern Allegany County, 
south of Dansville, to be known as the East 
Hill Game Refuge. At the evening session 
Alex Macdonald, State conservation commis- 





fire-proof scaffolding lumber in repairing ag 
one-story building, which is a most drastic 
proposal. Two recent “steeple” fires in New 
York City may have caused this amendment, 
but if there is a need for fire-proofed scaffold- 
ing on very tall structures in the city, there 
should certainly. be some discretion permitting 
the use of ordinary scaffolding up to a certain 
height, especially in suburban communities, 


This bill has also been brought to the atten- 
tion of the retail associations of New York 
State, and it is expected to have their active 
opposition as well as that of the National lum. 
ber trade extension committee. 


No Place for “‘ Attic’ in Sawmill 


[By E. E. Hayes] 

A visitor to almost any kind of an institution 
or a visitor to a home will almost invariably 
see the things that are intended to be seen. 
The shabby and unsightly things inhabit the 
attics and unfrequented places. Putting the 
best foot forward is not at all bad practice, 
but it is also a commendable practice to be sure 
that the other foot is in a condition to be seen. 

A recent visitor to a large lumber manufac- 
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This embryo forest of black locust will with a minimum of attention produce a good return on 
the investment. This growth is on ridges thrown up on an Ohio strip mining operation 





sioner, gave a general review of conservation 
work in the State. 

The problem of abandoned farm land can 
be solved if the State buys the land for re- 
forestation, says G. F. Warren, of the New 
York State College of Agriculture at Cornell. 
He points out that the land farmed has de- 
creased steadily since 1850, though production 
has greatly increased. Prof. Warren strongly 
favors a bond issue for reforestation purposes. 


Drastic Scaffolding Proposal 


New Yorxk, March 4.—The National-Amer- 
ican Wholesale Lumber’ Association has 
brought to the attention of its New York mem- 
bers a bill introduced in the New York State 
senate Feb. 14 by Senator Burchill, which is 
intended to amend the labor law in relation to 
scaffolding. It is proposed to add an amend- 
ment reading: 

All scaffolding and staging used or to be 
used in the erection repairing, altering, paint- 
ing, cleaning or pointing of a building or 
structure shall be composed of fire-proof ma- 
terial. 

In commenting upon this, Secretary Schup- 
ner, of the National American, states: 

This bill appears to prevent the use of non- 





turing plant went through the plant and was 
particularly impressed with the evidences of 
efficient manufacturing practices. The lumber 
that he saw appeared nicely graded, well manu- 
factured and carefully stored. The monthly 
inspection reports of the association inspector 
evidenced that this mill was exceptionally well 
managed in so far as supervision of grades and 
manufacture were concerned. But this particu- 
lar visitor happened to know that there are 
occasionally “attics” around lumber manufac- 
turing plants and he strolled around the plant 
until he found one. A cursory examination of 
this exhibit was sufficient to enlighten him as 
to the reason why this company’s production 
of upper grades was so much lower than its 
neighbors. It seems that the sole governing 
urge of the manager was low operating costs. 
In the rough grading department 1x4 clear 
strips were indifferently graded and no segrega- 
tion was made to flooring, ceiling, car siding 
and other rough stocks. And in running a ma- 
chine for car siding the entire bin of strips was 
worked to this pattern. Much of this stock was 
too thin for car siding and the thin stock, of 
skip-faced siding, together with other pieces 
degraded for various reasons was piled all to- 
gether and sold locally for a small sum per 
wagon load. 
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Any lumber manufacturing plant that 
stresses low operating costs to the point where 
it lowers the quality of manufacture and com- 
pels the various department heads to “pass the 
grief” to the next man is sure to have a few 
of these “attics,” or refuges where the mistakes 
of such operating principle are hidden away 
from the prying eyes of not only casual visi- 
tors but also the owners and their agents. The 
associations of manufacturers could profitably 
employ practical men to visit their plants and 
make surveys of improper practices. Such sur- 
veys by impartial men “on the outside looking 
in” would be of much value to every manufac- 
turer. The present association inspections are 
of great value but are too limited in their scope 
to touch upon conditions such as above de- 
scribed. 


Lumber Making New Friends 
(Continued from page 39) 


turers of lining material, as the quicker kiln 
drying method has been found to reduce’ the 
content of cedar oil. 

The cost of lining closets with cedar is said 
to compare very favorably with ordinary lath 
and plaster if installed at the time a home is 
built. No finish of any kind is required on 
cedar-lined closets and storage rooms. 


GROWING INTEREST IN FILM 


Modernizing Picture More Popular Than 
Ever Among Retailers 


Wasurncton, D. C., March 6.—The demand 
for showings of the modernizing film “The 
Transformation” continue to grow. Indeed, 
so interested have some associations of lumber 
retailers and some corporations become that 
they are asking whether it is not possible for 
them to purchase their own prints. 

While this tremendous interest is highly 
gratifying, officers of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association and the American 
Farm Bureau Federation are hopeful that ar- 
rangements can be made to satisfy all de- 
mands without putting any association or indi- 
vidual corporation to the expense and incon- 
venience of furnishing its own prints. It is a 
very real problem, however, how to meet the 
demand for showing even approximately. 

The Nebraska Lumber Merchants’ Associa- 
tion is one of the organizations prepared to 
purchase its own prints, if need be, in order 
to meet the demands of its own members for 
showings of the film. 

Here is another illustration of the growing 
popularity of the film. R. B. Walborn, secre- 
tary of the Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, called headquarters on the long 
distance telephone a day or two ago and asked 
whether it would be possible to furnish him 
with a 16 mm film which he could use prac- 
tically all spring. Mr. Walborn is preparing 
to start on a field trip about the latter part of 
March, covering the entire State. ~ 


Effectiveness of Wood Campaign 


Wasuincton, D. C., March 5.—That the 
campaign to make wood and its valuable and 
pleasing qualities better known and appreciated 
is demonstrating its effectiveness in the inter- 
est aroused in the press throughout the coun- 
trv. The story of lumber and its uses is by 
no means confined to advertising pages. On 
the contrary, in the editorial columns lumber 
and other forest products have been receiving 
increasing attention during recent months. 

Hardly a day passes that a request is not 
received by the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association for an article on lumber, 
its merits, selection or proper use, or on some 
other phase of wood utilization. 

Articles or news items are as frequently 
distributed for the information of the press. 
The news or informational appeal of this mate- 
rial is demonstrated by the wide publication 
given to them. . ; 

Reviews of technical publications issued by 


the National association are being carried in 
daily newspapers as well as in technical maga- 
zines. News concerning unique uses of lumber 
in construction have a special appeal and are 
widely published. 

Any number of instances might be given to 
show that there has been a most encouraging 
increase in popular interest in lumber and its 
uses, 


Mexican Hardwood Exploited 


San Btas, ‘STaTE oF Sinaloa, Mexico, 
March 2.—Extensive exploitation of hardwood 
forests in the Sierra Madres bordering the Pa- 
cific Ocean, contiguous to San Blas, is being 
made by Roy & Titcomb. The logs are brought 
to San Blas by small coastal boats which ply 
up the rivers and streams to the source of the 
supply and bring the timber here where it is 
roughly milled. Most of the shipments are 
made by rail to the United States. Roy & Tit- 
comb plan to expand greatly the industry and 
to market a large part of their lumber output 
in Mexico, it was stated. The taking over of 
the Kansas City, Mexico & Orient Railroad by 
the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe and the con- 
struction of the uncompleted parts of the 
former line will open a new and direct outlet 
for timber and lumber exports from this part 
of Mexico to the United States, and the virgin 
forests will become of much value, it is ex- 
pected. 


Sign Readable at 1% Miles 


ABERDEEN-Hogu1aAM, WasH., March 2.—The 
Schafer Bros. Lumber & Door Co. is install- 
ing a huge neon sign at mill No. 4 in Aberdeen. 
The sign will rise 90 feet above the ground 
and will be 160 feet long. It will carry the 
words “Schafer Bros. Lumber & Door Com- 
pany” in two lines, in letters 8 feet high. The 
letters will be plainly legible for one and a half 
miles. The Schafer Bros. company’s first 
thought in planning this sign was to make it 
readable at a great distance. The big sign bea- 
con can be seen for 75 miles from an airplane 
at night. The structure supporting the sign is 
designed so as to permit the erection of a day- 
light marker but the company will await the 
recommendation of the United States Depart- 
ment of Commerce before erecting it. 


Traveling Forest Libraries 


Jacxson, Miss., March 4.—The State forest 
service is shipping out five new traveling li- 
braries to add to the three sets of books on 
forestry and related subjects which it has been 
circulating in schools the last year. One of 
these new units is going to Coahoma County for 
use on the traveling truck of the county library 
service. A second is being sent to the Meridian 
library. A third has been sent to the superin- 
tendent of Harrison County for routing in con- 
nection with the traveling library of the county 
schools. Two units are being sent to northwest 
Mississippi and will be in charge of the assist- 
ant State forester at Corinth. Two sets of these 
books have been in Copiah and Simpson coun- 
ties, and a double set in the Pascagoula area, the 
latter under the supervision of the district for- 
ester. 

These library units include about fifty books 
each, on a variety of subjects, such as forest 
botany, conservation, uses of trees and forest 
products, tree study, elementary forestry, out- 
door recreation, stories of the woods, and sev- 
eral books on fiction whose scenes are laid in 
the forest or whose plots deal with forest 
destruction or conservation. 

Two sets will be kept continuously in south- 
east Mississippi, in charge of the district for- 
ester, and two others for the rest of the school 
year at least in northeast Mississippi, in charge 
of the assistant State forester. Four sets will 
be available for routing around in other coun- 
ties, upon application for use by the month, 
where steady service to a number of readers is 
assured. 





These Tiger 
Bunks Stand 
Punishment 








Cut your overhead costs by buying bunks 
that don’t come to pieces after a few 
months. Get the bunks that are good for 
many jobs, many years—Tiger Bunks! 

Built for hard usage of heavy steel with 
triangular braces at every joint. Even the 
link fabric will hold the weight of half a 
dozen men. 

No bolts to drop out and get lost. Re- 
movable lower deck is held in place by 
lugs. Uprights fold snug under upper deck 
for compact shipment. Hatioely protected 
by brown rust- 
proof enamel. 

All-steel— they 
are easily kept 
clean, sanitary and 
free from vermin, 
the curse of old- 
fashioned, breaka- 
ble wooden bunks. 

Comfortable and 
roomy, too. Your 
men willlikethem. 
Link fabric held at each end by high 
carbon, oil-tempered helical springs. 

Low in price because of our quantity 
production. By far the best bunk for the 
money—and the cheapest in the long run. 
Popular with lumbermen and contractors 
the world over. 














Also made for wall attachment 
Write for specifications 





Number Style Size 


1485 Double (Extra Heavy)-- 
1485 Double (Extra Heavy) _-. 
1485 Double (Extra Heavy) -- 
1585 Double od is fs 
1585 Double (Heavy) ......-- 
1585 Double (Heavy) -._...-- 























1586 TEE t 4-6 x 6-5 75 
1586 EY Reitineticiennuibiaindiy 3-0 x 6-5 49 
1586 _ Re 2-6 x 6-5 45 





If your supply house doesn’t carry Tiger Bunks in 
stock—with the crouching tiger stamped on each 
bunk—write us direct for prices. No reason why you 
shouldn't have the best! 


Haggard & Marcusson Co. 
1167 West 27th Street 
CHICAGO 
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Think of the sales getting in- 
ducement of being able to say to 
your customers, “The Home WE 
offer you is backed by a specifica- 
tion protection policy which 
guarantees you in black and white 
that materials and construction 
will be exactly as represented.” 

You can do this by using the 
Specification Protection Policy 
illustrated above. This covers the 
history of the home from the 
excavation of the foundation, 
thru every step in construction, 
to the finished job. 

In selling his home the owner 
has a decided advantage in that 
this policy gives him definite, 
convincing proof to offer buyers 
regarding all materials and con- 
struction. 

Customer confidence in you is 
half the sales battle. This policy 
creates it. Start offering a Pro- 
tection Policy today with every 
house bill you sell. You'll find 
this idea worth real dollars and 
cents in the extra business it’ll 
bring you. SEND NO MONEY! 
JUST MAIL THIS COUPON. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
431 South Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. 

Send us on approval sample “Specification 
Protection Policy.” Within 5 days we agree 


to remit 50c to cover cost of this sample or 
return same to you. 


COCO CH HCC ECHOH OEE HOCOSESEOBEOSESESEECS 

















Pioneer Logging Firms Retire 


CuippewaA FAatts, Wis., March 4.—Two of 
Wisconsin’s pioneer lumbering companies, 
which were important factors in the days of 
“big loggings” in the vicinity of Chippewa 
Falls, have gone out of business. They are 
the Chippewa Lumber & Boom Co. and the 
Mississippi River Logging Co. 

Both concerns had offices in Chippewa Falls. 
The Mississippi Logging comany sent its prod- 
ucts down the Mississippi River, while the 
Chippewa company manufactured its lumber in 
Chippewa Falls mills. Many prominent lumber- 
men of the Northwest were stockholders in 
these pioneer firms, which were retired by reso- 
lution of the stockholders at a recent annual 
meeting held at Minneapolis, Minn. 





(Continued from page 49) 


that company. This was explained by N. B. 
Cove, treasurer, who, unfortunately, was 
obliged to remain in his office, having, while 
skating last week, fallen and broken a bone 
in his foot. Mr. Cove stated that when a 
prospect comes in and asks for plans or has 
some plan in mind, one of two things is done: 
He is shown some plan books or plans are pre- 
pared for him in a special service room on the 
second floor of the office building. No charge 
is made for the plans drawn, provided the 
prospect goes through with the deal. If the 
prospect has a carpenter or contractor in mind, 
the work is turned over to either or both, but 
the Hager & Cove company has a selected list 
of contractors and carpenters to whom con- 
tracts are given if the prospect does not have 
any particular concern in mind. 

Mr. Cove explained the plan briefly, saying 
that presuming a prospect has a lot paid for 
valued at $1,000 and he wishes to build a house 
costing $4,500, the Hager & Cove company 
will arrange to get a first mortgage loan of 
not over 55 percent of the total value of the 
house and lot. Thus, assuming, roughly, that 
there is a difference of $2,500 to be made up 
less the value of the lot ($1,000), a second 
mortgage will have to be taken out for $1,500. 
“This is where we come in,” said Mr. Cove. 
“We arrange through the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Co., whose local representative is 
the Standard Real Estate Co., to secure this 
second mortgage to be paid in monthly install- 
ments over five years. We add the interest 
per month from the first mortgage and also 
insure the life of the prospect. Thus, if the 
prospect should die before the payments are 
all completed, the insurance will fully cover 
the outstanding amounts due.” 

With reference to reroofing, Mr. Cove said 
that the company does considerable. work of 
this nature, working in co-operation with a 
local roofer who takes a contract to do the 
work at a stated price. The Hager & Cove com- 
pany furnishes the roofing, making a profit on 
it and also a slight profit on the work of re- 
roofing. A very good business has been built 
up in this way. 


With reference to modernization of old 
homes, Mr. Cove stated that the company has 


not done much work of that kind to date, but 
plans to make a drive because there are many 
opportunities for this sort of work in Lansing, 

A. J. Hager, president of the company, who 
is also president of the local chamber of com- 
merce, says that while business for the last 
few months has been rather slow due to the 
continued cold weather and icy conditions, he 
looks for unusually good business this spring 
and summer. As an indication of this, he 
pointed to the fact that on March 4 there were 
5,018 more men at work than there were a 
year ago on the same date. 

Reference was made to the fact that the 
company’s plant is located on one of the prin- 
cipal boulevards of the city, made so about 
two years ago, and officials of the Hager & 
Cove company declared that undoubtedly their 
location had something to do with the increase 
in business, for heavy automobile traffic con- 
stantly passes and repasses the plant all hours 
of the day. 


Eighty-two-Year-Old Buildings 


Built in 1847 and still in daily use is the 
frame barn on the Otto Hamann farm near 
Garnavillo, Iowa. In its basement are cedar 
posts 16 inches in diameter which were placed 
as supports when it was built. The original 
barn was 30 by 50 feet. Two additions have 

















Tool house on Otto Hamann farm built in 1845 


been made to it in the eighty-two years it 
has housed farm horses and cattle, but the 
original barn is still the main part. 

A few rods from the barn is another frame 
building now used as a farm tool house, which 
antedates the barn by two years. It was one 
of the first frame houses built on the Iowa 
prairie and is believed to be the oldest frame 
house to be found on any farm in the State. 
For a number of years in early days this frame 
house, built and occupied by Mark Sherman 
and his family, was a landmark on the trail 
from Dubuque to St. Paul, over which in the 
late *40s and ’50s thousands of settlers trav- 
eled north seeking homes in northern Iowa and 
Minnesota. Almost nightly some of the cov- 
ered wagons used to stop at the Sherman’s and 
their occupants ask for food and the privilege 
of camping for the night. The little frame 
house and the barn were often crowded in those 
days, for on the frontier shelter and food were 
seldom refused. 











Barn on Otto Hamann farm near Garnavillo, Iowa, built in 1847 and still in daily use 
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With a Smile 
It’s a pretty good rule, in a shop, in a school, 
In an office, a store or a mill, 
And whatever the task that the others may ask, 
Then to do what you do with a will. 
For, I care not how well you may do what 
they tell, 
Then it really won't help you a pile 
If you just throw it down with a sigh or a 
frown, 
And don’t do what you do with a smile. 


If it has to be done, why not make it some 
fun? 
I am sure it’s the easier way, 


That to people who sigh and who grumble and 


cry 
Ev’ry day is a terrible day. 
For the fellow who grins when the trouble 
begins 
Has the jump on the others a mile, 
Has a wonderful start if he sings in his heart, 
If he does what he does with a smile. 


You may think that you get all the worst of 
it, yet 
Quite the worst is to sigh and to sob. 
Oh, it’s better reversed—make the best of the 
worst, 
And you'll soon get the best of the job. 
There are tasks that are long, there are things 
that seem wrong, 
There are loads that are heavy awhile, 
But I have them to do, so I’ll smile and get 
through, 
Get through sooner because of the smile! 


We See b’ the Papers 
Italy, also, had her Nobile experiment. 


Well, Herb said he’d take it. We thought 
he would 

Fighting has started in Mexico, even be- 
fore the wedding. 

The new fashions demand a slim hip line. 
Now what are the men to do? 


If business gets much better, nobody wil! 
expect to do a tap of work at all. 


Well, the inauguration is over, and Wild Bill 
Donovan seems to be the one casualty. 

Generally the man who criticizes a cabinet- 
maker is himself not even a carpenter. 


We can readily understand why Mr. Hoover 
went to Chicago for a secretary of war. 


The Mexican flyers to Washington landed 
twice. That is even better than Stribling did. 


Jack Dempsey says he can’t live on $30,000 
a year. A lot of us are glad that we are not 
Jack Dempsey. 


Jim Good was appointed secretary of war, 
and the Senate seems to have one all ready 
for him already. 

Prince Abdul Kadir, of Turkey, has been 
deserted by all four of his wives. Some men 
have all the luck. 

Dean Robbins, of New York, says money 
is vulgar. Well, few of us can be accused of 
vulgar associations. 

We have a new first lady of the land, and 
you would be surprised if you knew how many 
people think that is important. 


Mr. Coolidge found 100 bills awaiting him 
Monday thorning. Must have thought it was 
the first instead of the fourth. 


Now they propose to put the collection of 
the German war debt in the bankers’ hands. 
If it’s our banker, it will be collected. 


What we seem to need is a little more com- 
merce in the Interstate Commerce Commission 
and a little more reserve in the Federal Re- 
serve Board. 


Herbert Hoover’s inauguration was cele- 
brated by one minute of silence by the Amer- 
ican colony in Rome. Or was it the exaugural 
of Cal? 


Our per capita consumption of meat last 
year was 138 pounds. We may not be worth 
our weight in gold but we do seem to be worth 
it in beefsteak. 


The Christian Century suggests that Sabbath 
observance be regulated by science rather than 
religion. But we never knew a scientist who 
ever knew what day of the week it was. 


Between Trains 


Detroit, Micu.—Some seven hundred real- 
tors and realtoresses comprising the Detroit 
Real Estate Board congregated together to- 
night, and imported this department to add to 
the mirth, not by what we said but how we 
looked. Anyway, we had quite a grand time. 


CLEVELAND, On1to—The National Sand & 
Gravel Association came to Cleveland for its 
convention this year, and we dashed over and 
had luncheon with the fellows who take the 
dirt up and move it somewhere else where the 
Lord never intended, and even make a little 
profit by it. Well, these fellows are sort of 
second cousins of ours, as no building would 
be a success without a proper foundation. Or, 
we might remark, neither would a college edu- 
cation, or a business career, or anything else. 


Green Bay, Wis.—This is the only Ameri- 
can city mentioned in the Bible, and it wouldn’t 
have had that distinction if it hadn’t been for 
the lumber business. You remember that scrip- 
ture speaks of the Green Bay tree. It so hap- 
pens that this department is honorary past 
president of the Green Bay Kiwanis Club. a 
title conferred upon us in a moment of friendly 
enthusiasm on the occasion of our previous 
visit to this fair city. Naturally enough it was 
the Kiwanians who dared us back, which seems 
particularly appropriate for a near-lumberman 
like us, since the motto of Kiwanis is “We 
Build.” 


FENNVILLE, Micu.—Should we attempt to 
describe the reception that this town gave this 
department tonight, we fear we would be in- 
clined to do what a sawmill man does when a 
retailer cancels an order. In other words, we 
would rave. The Fennville Woman’s Club en- 
pineered the occasion, and had the mien there 
for its guests, and said and did many things 
to make us happy. For one thing they sang 
the Michigan State song. the words of which. 
we might as well: confess, this denartment 
wrote some thirty years ago; but we hone the 
fact will not come to the attention of fifty or 
sixty million school children in Michigan who 
have had to commit those words to memory in 
the last thirtv years. So, if vou live in Michi- 
gan, please don’t tell the kids. Well, we had 
a wonderful time, what with the folks who 
live in Fennville and the folks who drove in 
from the surrounding territory. Rieht across 
from us sat the man whom more people (even 
presidents) ‘have voted for than anv other 
man in the world. We refer to our old friend 
Judge Cross. of Allegan, whose name appears 
on everv ballot, and even on.some of the deeds 
and mortgages signed by some of our early 
settlers. 


Do They Need a Good Man at Shortcake? 

PitrsspurGH, Pa.—Friend Doug: Julius Tan- 
nen and Rin-tin-tin are dividing the headline 
honors at the Davis this week. Understand 
Rinnie goes into the barkies very shortly. I 
attended a dinner last eve which was thrown 
in honor of Bfll McKechnie in one of the nu- 
merous churches in the holy city of Wilkins- 
bure. Bill is about fed up on razberries, so 
now he leads Rochester into training at the 
famous strawberry town of Plant City, Fla.— 
J. B. W, . 3 








We Can 
SHIP 


Straight Cars— Mixed Cars or L.C, L. 
i of the following woods: — 


ASH-BASSWOOD 
BIRCH: SOFT ELM 

Try HARD MAPLE -OAK-SPRUCE 
WISCONSIN HEMLOCK 

Us “Sure Fit” MAPLE AND 
BIRCH FLOORING 
WHITE CEDAR PRODUCTS 


Foster- Latimer 


MELLEN, 
WIS. 


Lumber Co. 


A Brand to 
Tie to- 


Peerless 


ROCK MAPLE, BEECH 
AND BIRCH 


























Members of 
Maple Flooring 
| n= 


FLOORING 


manufactured according to standards guar- 
anteed to hold trade and shipped in straight 
cars and cargoes or mixed with Hemlock 
Lumber, Lath, Shingles and Posts. 


Manufacturers of and dealers in Ties and 
Hemlock Tan Bark. Also ne ‘acturers of 
Rotary Cut Northern Veneers and 


The Northwestern Cooperag 


Gladstone, Mich. & Lumber Company 


Chicago Office: N. J. Clears Lumber Co., 1831 Monadnock Block 
Minneapolis Office: G. W. Critten. 616 Lumber Exchange 











Remember 


Mershon, Eddy, Parker Company 


SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 
Soocialios in Mixed Cars of WHITE ro and 
ASSWOOD Lumber, Siding, Ceiling, Flooring, 
Sah Doors, Blinds, Window rames, ouldings 
and Box Shooks from SAGINA 


Western White Pine and Idaho White 
Pine for direct shipment from Idaho. 


























Iron Mountain, Michigan 
Manufacturers of 17 different species 
of Northern Hardwoods 





7 
| VON PLATEN-FOX COMPANY 





Surface Measure 


ESTIMATOR 


A ublication covering in the most 
ne, aude! field ° pan ip omenenant — 


plied to rapid osninn contents of eostionsd 


sizes of lumber, 
in the —— 


veneer, fibre boardand stock used 
re of interior and exterior = 


sae ° inas, r and win 
es, =. ete. for circular containing 
sample pages. 


Pocket Size (456 x 614”) 95.00, Postpaid. 
American Lumberman 


431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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WEEDS need not 
cause fires....destroy 
them this easy way!!! 


Simply dilute 1 gallon of Wilson's Weed Killer to 40 
gallons of water and just sprinkle around your lumber 
piles and buildings. . . at the mills or in your yards. One 
good application a year is sufficient. This is cheap fire 
insurance! Send in a trial order today! 1 Gallon $2.00; 
5 Gallons $8.00; 10 Gallons $15.00; 25 Gallons $30.00; 
50 gallons $50.00; freight allowed on § gallons or over, 
East of the Mississippi River. 


Booklet mailed on reauest. 


Department R 


SPRINGFIELD, NEW JERSEY 








Metropolitan Center 


Office head- Specialized 


buildings, 
designed and 
built expressly 
to serve the 
needs of busi- 
ness, commer- 
cial and indus- 
trial concerns. 


try, all Trans- & 
portation lines, 
and Govern- 
ment agencies 
of the Pacific 
Northwest. 





At the heart of the business district of the me- 
tropolis of the Northwest, this is the ideal 
office location for wholesale, manufacturing, 
exporting and importing firms. 

















Metropolitan Building Company 
1301 Fourth Avenue 
Seattle 


Lumbermen:— 


Give your children a 
copy of our new educa- 
tional book on wood— 


JOUER 
Woods 


They'll enjoy reading it. A 
wonderful book for every lum- 
berman’s child to have. Your 
boy or girl will have greater love 
and respect for your business 
after reading “Touch Wood!”’ 


This entertaining story of the 
products of the forest should 
sell for $1, but it’s 


Only 


r 50 Cents 


Postpaid 


Amevicanfiimberman 














431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 

















Retailers’ Position on Tariff 


Wasuincton, D. C., March 4.—In connec- 
tion with proposed tariff legislation on cement, 
brick and other foreign building material now 
“dumped” in the United States, Frank B. Mc- 
Kenna, of the Comfort Coal-Lumber Co., 
Hackensack, N. J., presented the case of the 
retail lumber and building material dealers, 
who are directly affected. While Mr. McKenna 
was grouped in the hearing with those par- 
ticularly engaged in the lumber industry, his 
statement covered all building materials that 
are subject to the unequal competition of sim- 
ilar low priced European commodities. In 
his statement, he said: 

The retail building material industry is ad- 
versely affected by this foreign competition. 
This is due to a number of factors. 

The retail dealer in building supplies, in 
order to serve the particular market in which 
he is located, has built up investments in plant, 
yards, delivery equipment and organizations. 
He must judge the needs of his market, and 
carry adequate stocks to serve it. He is, in 
fact, an economic necessity in the distribution 
of building supplies. Without the dealers, car- 
rying materials, regularly in stock, which they 
are obliged to store, transport, and serve to 
the consuming market as its needs require, 
many construction projects would be seriously 
delayed for the reason that heavy commodi- 
ties such as brick, cement etc., are not sus- 
ceptible of a flexible distribution system from 
the manufacturing plant to the consumer. It 
is generally the case that the consuming trade 
in these days does not ask for deliveries on 
the job until the eleventh hour. 

Foreign building materials, particularly ce- 
ment and brick, usually are offered through 
importers, agents, or direct factory represent- 
atives, who have no such investments as the 
American retail building supply dealers. These 
sales are often negotiated for direct delivery 
to the consumer from the vessel, or if they 
are carried in storage at all, hired terminal 
warehouses are used. Not only is the retail 
supply dealer, with his plant and delivery 
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Softwood Lumber Standards 


The commercial standards division, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, is sending out to pro- 
ducers, distributers and users of softwood lum- 
ber a report of the results of the meeting of 
the Central Committee on Lumber Standards, 
showing proposed revisions to Simplified Prac- 
tice Recommendation No. 16—Lumber—grow- 
ing out of the general conference held in May, 
1928. All who receive the communication are 
urged to give the recommendations their care- 
ful consideration and to indicate their accept- 
ance if the proposed changes are deemed con- 
structive and of benefit to those concerned. 
Forms are enclosed. Prompt action is re- 
quested so the department may determine the 
wishes of the industry, and if the changes are 
endorsed, immediately prepare a new’ edition 
of Simplified Practice Recommendation No. 16. 





Research on Wood Preservatives 


“The Preservative Treatment of Farm Tim- 
bers,” otherwise known as Farmers’ Bulletin 
No. 744-F, just published by the Department 
of Agriculture, embodies the results of three 
decades of Forest Service research on wood 
preservatives. It is a new edition of earlier 
versions, and adds the results of research dur- 
ing the last five years to what has appeared 
in past bulletins. Editions of the bulletin were 
issued in 1916 and 1923, following long investi- 
gation and numerous tests by the Forest Prod- 
ucts Laboratory. 

Farmers consume several billion board feet 
of lumber every year, In fence posts, building 
foundations, silos, vine stakes and parts of 


equipment and American made goods unable 
to meet this competition, but we foresee a 
greater danger. 

Our opinion is that ultimately this compe- 
tition will force many American dealers out 
of the retail business, along with their ware- 
houses, and trucking equipment etc. It is 
therefore not difficult to foresee that in time 
such a situation will force up the cost of 
construction through increased costs due to 
the lack of adequate retail stocks and ware- 
housing and delivery facilities. Costly delays 
in construction, we think, will occur from the 
same causes. 

It follows from what is submitted above 
that what the retail building supply dealer 
needs is a stabilized purchasing market prop- 
erly to conduct his business on a reasonably 
sound basis. The profits on heavy building 
commodities are not such that the dealer can 
speculate from a price standpoint. He is sub- 
ject to the competition of other local dealers, 
and the solicitation of the American manufac- 
turers to obtain consumer preference for their 
respective brands. As a consequence the 
dealer in building supplies needs stability in 
the manufacturers’ price to build up his own 
selling price which must include his cost of 
doing business and a reasonable margin of 
profit. 

Foreign materials, sold at prices lower than 
similar American materials sell at, and very 
often sold direct to the dealer’s customers, 
have a tendency to demoralize the market on 
his entire business, since an unsettled condi- 
tion on one line very often affects the others 
carried by the dealer. Under such conditions 
the dealer’s costs rapidly rise, while his mar- 
gin decreases. In the end the public suffers 
because under such conditions the dealer must 
curtail his stock to a hand-to-mouth buying 
basis, since he can not afford to gamble. 

The retail building supply dealers’ industry, 
serving cities and towns throughout this 
country, recognizes this situation and respect- 
fully offers its voice in favor of tariff legisla- 
tion to equalize low priced foreign competition 
in the field of building supplies. 
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small buildings the wood is necessarily subject 
to the hazards of decay. The farmer is fre- 
quently faced with questions as to the length 
of service that may be expected from wood of 
the species growing on his farm or procurable 
in his locality, whether preservative treatment 
is needed, its cost and the like. The revised 
bulletin is intended particularly to answer the 
questions which arise after he has decided to 
use preservatives. 
Copies may be had for the asking. 


Forest Fire Prevention Handbook 


The Department of Agriculture announces 
issuance of Miscellaneous Publication No. 
40-M, “A Forest Fire Prevention Handbook 
for the Schools of Washington.” It was issued 
by the Forest Service in co-operation with the 
Washington State supervisor of forestry, the 
superintendent of public instruction, and pri- 
vate timber protective organizations. The hand- 
book offers suggestions to teachers for courses 
of study on Washington’s forest resources and 
their. protection. — 

With its forest industries the dominant fac- 
tor in the prosperity of the State and furnish- 
ing 65 percent of its entire industrial payroll, 
it is pointed out, Washington is vitally con- 
cerned in the prevention of fcrest fires. Wash- 
ington leads the States in lumber production. 
In addition to 12,050,000 acres of merchantable 
timber, the State has 9,700,000 acres of land 
classified as immature forest area—young 
growth, watershed area and other land requir- 
ing forest protection. About 87 percent of 
the latter is cut- or burned-over land on which 
young trees are growing. This land, it is 
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stated, needs only protection from fire fo give 
another crop of timber. 

Copies of the booklet may be had on re- 
quest. 


To Study Old Indian Timbers 


Dr. Gilbert Grosvenor, president of the Na- 
tional Geographic Society, has announced a 
grant of $5, 000 by the research committee of 
that organization for the study of old beams 
and timbers in the Indian pueblos of the South- 
west. The specialists engaged in the work are 
described as “digging from the heart of ancient 
logs and beams a more accurate calendar of 
happenings in the southwestern United States 
than that which we possess for the civiliza- 
tions of the Egyptians and Mayas.” 

The work is built on the fact that every 
growing tree leaves in its trunk a ring for 
each year, and on the further fact that each 
one of these rings has an individuality of its 
own—a different width, definiteness, or char- 
acter resulting from climatic or seasonal dif- 
ferences. 

Dr. Grosvenor’s announcement continues: 

The work was undertaken after expeditions 
of the National Geographic Society had un- 
covered the ruins of Pueblo Bonito in New 
Mexico, one of America’s earliest “apartment 





houses.” Many interesting things were 
learned about the customs and culture of the 
2,500 people who once occupied the great 
structure; but the date at which they flour- 
ished remained a secret. Some of the old 
beams used in supporting the roof were well 
preserved, and when sawed showed character- 
istic rings. The idea was conceived of trac- 
ing a tree-ring calendar back from the present 
to the days when Pueblo Bonito’s beams were 
growing. 

The work has been in charge of Dr. Albert 
E. Douglass, of the University of Arizona, and 
has progressed so far that two unbroken 
sequences of rings have been assembled, one 
reaching back from the present to the year 
1260; the other a prehistoric sequence of 
six centuries. The latter group includes the 
tree rings from Pueblo’ Bonito. Checks 
through pottery and other sources lead the 
investigators to believe that the gap separat- 
ing the two series is only about 150 years 
wide, and that beams from a certain area 
will close this unknown space. Even if beams 
bridging the gap have been charred into char- 
coal, the story their rings tell can still be 
read, 


LuMBERJACKS of the Dixon camp near Hib- 
bing, Minn., eat “in four languages.” At least, 
they have their choice of four menus—they are 
printed in English, Swedish, Italian and 
Finnish, 








New Hoist Added to Equipment Line 

A new gasoline hoist has recently been de- 
signed by the American Hoist & Derrick Co., 
prominent manufacturer of logging and in- 
dustrial equipment, with headquarters at St. 
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New gasoline hoist designed by American 
Hoist & Derrick Co., St. Paul, Minn. 


Paul, Minn. The new hoist is powered with 
a Waukesha gasoline motor, the same as 
previous “American” gasoline hoists. The 
power is transmitted to the hoist by means of 
a silent chain drive and is delivered to what 
would be the crankshaft on a steam hoist; the 
logical. place to apply 
the power, states the 





* 
Battery Charging Equipment 

The General Electric Co., of Schenectady, 
N. Y., has recently issued a 4-page illustrated 
circular devoted to battery charging equip- 
ment. The company has developed a com- 
pletely automatic system for charging stor- 
age batteries used in electric industrial 
trucks, street trucks, tractors and electric 
locomotives. Several modifications of this 
system have been made to suit special local 
conditions, and General Electric engineers 
stand ready to meet any peculiar battery 
charging problems which the user of the 
company’s equipment may have. 

The modified constant-potential method of 
charging is preferred and recommended by the 
leading manufacturers of storage batteries. 
Its advantages lie in its simplicity and the 
fact that the human element enters as little 
as possible into its operation. In brief, the 
General Electric system embraces two essen- 
tial parts: (1) apparatus for supplying direct 
current at constant voltage, and (2) control 
equipment for governing the current supply. 
The illustrations show a compact installation 
for charging six electric street truck batter- 
ies; control panel and other equipment, 





Forest fire due to the operation of logging 
equipment has been unknown for two years in 
the national forests in Arizona and New Mex- 
ico, due to the forest officers in the Southwest 
having spent many years in building up strict 
observance of a code of preventive measures 
for the fire season. 





Babcock Lumber Co. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
a es and Wholesalers of 
ee i 


tmuare Hardwoods 


White and Pondosa Pine 
West Coast Products 
N. C. Pine and Yellow Pine 
Spruce and Hemiock. 


BRANCH OFFICES 


New York City, 415 Lexington Ave. 
Chicago, IIL, 1518 Fisher Bldg. 
Providence, R. I., 115 Adelaide Ave. 
Philadelphia, Pa., 1629 Land Title Bldg. 
Detroit, Mich., 525 Maccabees Bldg. 
Johnstown, Pa. ., Title & Trust Bldg. 
Sea‘tle, Wash., 4432 White Bldg. 
Cincinnati, Ohio, 324 First Nat’l Bank Bldg. 
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ROOFERS and 
9 2” SIZES 





— Resawn 5/4 and 6/4 
Bonlee, N. Cc Long Leaf and 
Beulaville, N. C. 
Camden, S. C. Short Leaf 
Eastover, S. C. 
Columbia, S. C. TIMBERS and 
Holly Hill, S. C. PLANKING 

Both Rough and Dressed 

















manufacturer. 

This new hoist is il- 
lustrated and described 
in an attractive folder 





just published by the 
American Hoist & Der- 
rick Co., a copy of 
which will be mailed to 
interested firms or in- 
dividuals who drop a 
line to the company at 
63 South Robert Street, 
St. Paul. In addition 
to the new hoist, the 
booklet also shows the 
“American” two-speed 
drag scraper hoist. 
Mounted on a_  65-ton 
motor truck this hoist 
constitutes the power 
Plant of a very produc- 
tive and highly porta- 
ble dragline’ installa- 








“American” two-speed drag scraper hoist mounted on 5-ton truck, con- 
tion, stituting power plant for portable dragline installation 











P. M. Barger Lumber Co.., Inc. 
N Manufacturers and Wholesale Dealers 
i MOORESVILLE, NORTH CAROLINA 


Caddo River 


Lumber Company 
R. A. Long Bidg., KANSAS CITY, MO. 
MANUFACTURER 


Yellow Pine 


aa Oak Lumber 


Softest, Close Grain Arkansas Pine 
Grades Uniformly Good, Manufacture Perfect 








Oe ag We Solicit 
Glenwood, —_ Your Patronage 











FRANK PAYNE | 


WHOLESALE 


LUMBER TIES TIMBERS PILING 
JACKSON, Miss. 























Short Leaf Pine and Hardwoods 
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Lutcher & Moore 
Cypress Lumber Co. 


LUTCHER, LA. 
Manufacturers of 


Cypress and Tupelo 


WE SPECIALIZE IN TUPELO 
FLOORING, TRIM and MOULDING 











CYPRESS 


We annually produce 40,000,000 feet of 
Louisiana Red Cypress 
Lumber, Lath 
and Shingles 


Also Tupelo Lumber, and have Complete 
Planing Mill Facilities. 


Dibert, Stark & Brown Cypress Co. Ltd. 


Manufacturers DONNER, LOUISIANA 














Yellow Pine 


Timbers, Lumber 
Lath and Shingles 


For our high grade dressed stock — 
“Ask the Wholesaler”’ 


The Alger-Sullivan Lumber Co. 


CENTURY, FLORIDA 


























The Lumberman’s Actuary 


By JOHN W. BARRY 


The new eighth revised 
edition has 604 pages. 
It shows at a glance 
the value of any num- 
ber of feet at any 
rice between $6 and 
150 per thousand feet. 
Thus: at $6, $6.25, 
$6.75, $7 and so on to 
$100; at $101, $102 and 
so on to $125; and at 
$125, $130 and $135 
and so on to $150. 
It also shows the total 
feetage in any num- 
ber of pieces from 1 to 
2,000; for all  thick- 
nesses, as 1 inch, 1%, 
1%, 2, and up to 12 
inches, and or any 
width from 2 to 24 
inches. 


It contains tables for figuring the cost of 
any quantity of lath or shingles at $4 to 
$15.75 a thousand. It is used for figuring 
moldings, lumber bills, car freights, car in- 
voices, yard inventories, odd sizes, wages etc. 
The Actuary does a man’s work and does it 
accurately. 

One feature of the book is the specially de- 
vised, linen faced cut-in index which brings 
all sizes and prices under the eye at a glance, 
All woogie on the one page. 

In addition the Lumberman’s Actuary has a 
table of measurements of wall board in 32- 
and 48-inch widths, a table showing the square 
feet in the ceiling and four walls of rooms 
of various sizes and tables estimating the 
quantities of various items of lumber, shin- 
gles etc. required for the covering of given 
surfaces; a table of area of openings, weights 
of lumber etc. 

Useful tables of nails, kinds and quantities 
required for various work, and a number of 
other tables of information which the retail 
lumberman or builder often require are in- 
cluded. 

The Actuary when closed is 4% inches x 8% 
inches x 1 inch, a handy pocket size. 


Price, Eighth Revised Edition, bound in Leather, 
postpaid, $10 
Illustrations of sample pages for the asking 
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Incorporations 


CALIFORNIA. Bell—Atlantic Lumber Co., in- 
corporated. 

COLORADO. Salida—Snell Lumber Co., incor- 
porated; capital, $10,000; retail. 

CONNECTICUT. Milford—United Builders’ Sup- 
ply Co., incorporated; capital, $50,000. 

DELAWARE. Dover—Universal Improvement & 
Development Co., incorporated under Delaware laws 
to operate sawmills and factories; capital, $50,000; 
headquarters, Derry, Pa. 

Dover—Rabun Stave & Lumber Co. of Washing- 
ton, incorporated; capital, $15,000. 


IDAHO. Coeur d’Alene—Idaho Box & Mfg. Co., 
incorporated; capital, $50,000. 

ILLINOS. Chicago—Chicago Wood Piling Co., 
incorporated; capital, $100,000; 231 S. La Salle. 


Oak Park—Edmund F. Lindop & Co., incorpo- 
rated. 


INDIANA. Buck Creek—Buck Creek Lumber Co., 
incorporated; capital, $10,000. 

Evansville—Bradford Lumber Co., incorporated; 
eapital, $50,000. 

IOWA. Eldora—Moser Lumber Co., incorporated; 
capital, $25,000; old cencern. 

Lehigh—-Lehigh Lumber Co., incorporated; capi- 
tal, $10,000; old concern, 

KENTUCKY. Lexington—G. E. Vansant Lumber 
Co., incorporated; capital, $30,000. 

MASSACHUSETTS. North Reading—Rayner Mfg. 
Co., incorporated; capital, $25,000; lumber. 

MICHIGAN. Algonac—W. F. Warner & Sons, 
incorporated; capital, $100,000; building material. 

Charlotte—Chariotte Chair Co., increasing capi- 
tal to $200,000: 

Detroit—Dundonh Lumber Co., incorporated; capi- 
tal, $75,000. 

MINNESOTA. St. Paul—National Lumber & 
Creosoting Co., incorporated. 

NEW JERSEY. Jersey City—Triboro Lumber Co., 
incorporated; capital, $100,000. 

Ridgewood—Turner Lumber Co., incorporated. 


NEW MEXICO. Albuquerque—Mt. Taylor Lum- 
ber Co., incorporated; capital, $100,000. 

NEW YORK. Falconer—Bissell-Wells Lumber 
Co., incorporated; capital, $5,000. 

North Tonawanda—Berhalter Lumber Co., incor- 
porated; capital, $20,000; wholesale. 

New York—Thomas N. Nixon Lumber Co., incor- 
porated; 500 shares no par value; Thomas N. 
Nixon, 400 Vurns St., Forest Hills. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Charlotte—Triplett & Co., 
incorporated; capital, $100,000; lumber. 

Elizabeth City—Cashie River Lumber Co., incor- 
porated. 

Raeford—Ryan McBride & W. M. Thomas have 
incorporated the Raeford Lumber & Supply Co. 


OHIO. Hamilton—American Stave Machine Co., 
incorporated; 250 shares, no par value; to manu- 
facture and distribute special machinery for mak- 
ing staves and similar products. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Westfield—Westfield Lumber 
& Supply Co., incorporated. 

TEXAS. San Antonio—Karren Tobias Lumber 
o., increasing capital from $80,000 to $100,000. 


WASHING10ON. Mt. Vernon—Turner Lumber Co., 
incorporated; capital, $50,000: sawmill. 

Winlock—Winlock & Toledo Lumber Co. in- 
creasing capital to $400,000. 


Business Changes 


ALABAMA, Lafayette—The Hopkins Bros. Co. 
sold its lumber yards in this city to Krause & 
Managan Lumber Co. 


CALIFORNIA. Los Angeles—Athens Lumber Co. 
succeeded by G. W. Maddox. 

San Francisco—Jean Abbott has removed his 
hardwood flooring business from 3141 Franklin St. 
to 1480 Larkin St. 


ILLINOIS. Chicago—Ridge Lumber Co. chang- 
ing name to Quality Lumber Co. 

INDIANA. Evansville—Planing Mill Co. chang- 
ing name to A-1 Building Material Co. 

Indianapolis—Kingsbury Lumber Service and 
T. R. Lewis merged into Associated Lumber Service. 

IOWA. St. Olaf—St. Olaf Lumber Co. dissolved; 
Charles Schmidt and William Busch purchased in- 
terest of William Fuhrman and will continue the 
business under the old name. 


MASSACHUSETTS. Lenox—Clifford Co. sold to 
Taconic Lumber Co. (Inc.). 


MICHIGAN. Buchanan—Buchanan Lumber Co. 
succeeded by H. I. Isbell Co. 

Purtland—Portland Elevator Co. sold lumber de- 
partment to Builders Lumber & Supply Co. 

Saginaw—Dessert & Brown Lumber Co. moving 
headquarters from Grand Rapids to new offices and 
sheds on Davenport St., Saginaw. 

Traverse City—Hanna & Lay succeeded by Geo. 
Mehagh Sons. 

MINNESOTA. Austin—Mower County Lumber 
Co, sold to Botsford Lumber Co., of Winona. 

Fountain—Fountain Lumber Co. sold to Bostford 
Lumber Co., of Winona. 

Karlsted—Bertram-Wright Lumber Co. succeeded 
by Elmer A. Olson. 

Lansing—Lansing Lumber Co. sold to Botsford 
Lumber Co., of Winona. 

London—London Lumber Co. sold to Botsford 
Lumber Co., of Winona. 

Lyle—Lyle Lumber & Fuel Co. sold to Botsford 
Lumber Co., of Winona. 


MISSISSIPPI. Clarksdale—Sunflower Lumber @ 
Mfg. Co. succeeded by C. O. D. Lumber Co. 

NEBRASKA. Clay Center—George S. Ward has 
sold his lumber business to the Oliver Lumber Co., 
of Hastings. 

NEW YORK. Brooklyn—Starr Bros. & Co. (Inc.) 
succeeded by Furniture Frame Factories (Inc.). 

Hornell—Joseph W. Weir has purchased the in- 
terest of his partner A. R. Sherwood in the Belmont 
Lumber Co. and will continue operation under 
name of Weir Lumber Co. 

OKLAHOMA. Skiatook—Tulsa Rig, Reel & Mfg. 
Co. succeeded by Sooner State Lumber Co. 


OREGON. Forest Grove—N. Lavoie, L. H. Hen- 
derson and R. L. Moore are reported to have taken 
over the planing mill of the late B. M. Fowler. 

Lakeview—A. L. Edgerton has sold his interest in 
the sawmill of Edgerton & Adams to R. S. Adams, 

North Bend—Stout Lumber Co. of Oregon chang- 
ing name to W. T. Culver Co. The company owns 
a large sawmill plant and considerable timber in 
the vicinity. 

Sheridan—M. S. and H. J. Wirfs, sawmill, suc- 
ceeded by Wirfs Bros. Lumber Co. 

PENNSYLVANIA, Brookville—J. C. Lucas Plan- 
ing Mill has been purchased by John F. Carr, jr., 
contractor. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. Spartanburg—T. .B. Ross 
succeeded by Ross Lumber Co. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. Vale—Paul Ashley and H. W. 
Follette have purchased an interest in N. Brigham 
& Sons Lumber Co. and the name of the company 
has been changed to Vale Lumber Co. (Inc.). 


TENNESSEE. Murfreesboro—Nelson Lumber Co. 
sold retail lumber business to Bell Bros. & Co. and 
will devote its manufacturing plant to making of 
red cedar closet lining. 

Murfreesboro—Perkins Lumber Co. sold office and 
barn to Crichlow-Yearwood Construction Co. 

WASHINGTON. Seattle—American Sash & Door 
Co. changing name to Dalk Millwork Co. 

Seattle—Lumber Supply & Warehouse Co. moving 
into new plant on Elliott Ave. 

Spokane—Myers-Noth Lumber Co. succeeded by 
Myers Lumber Co. 

WISCONSIN. Chippewa Falls.—The Chippewa 
Lumber & Boom Co. and the Mississippi River Log- 
ging Co., two pioneer concerns which were big 
factors in early day lumbering here, have dissolved. 

Wausau—Wausau Mfg. Co., toothpick manufac- 
turer, has sold to the General Woodenware Co., of 
New York, a general holding company. Plant will 
be continued at full capacity. 


New Ventures 


CALIFORNIA. Los Angeles—National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association has opened an office at 
910 Architects’ Bldg. 

Los Angeles—Western Wood Works open for 
business at 8712 S. Western Ave. under manage- 
ment of John Schroeder. 

LOUISIANA. Alexandria—A wood reduction 
plant, manufacturing turpentine, pine tar, pine oil 
and charcoal from stumps and tops on cutover 
lands, will be established by the Louisiana Pine 
Products Co. (Inc.), of Shreveport. 

MICHIGAN. Climax—Wirt M. Hazen (Inc.), of 
Three Rivers, will open a lumber yard here. 

Fulton—J. M. Smeltzer, of Vicksburg, will open 
branch here. 


MINNESOTA. Rochester—A. Neubert Lumber 
Co. will open lumber yard. 

OKLAHOMA. Alva—A new lumber yard is be- 
ing installed by Houston Lumber Co. 

Mangum—Mangum Lumber Co. will open about 
middle of March. 

OREGON. Eugene—H. H. Brown, formerly of 
the Twin Harbors Lumber Co. of Aberdeen, will 
open a wholesale lumber office in Eugene under 
name of Oregon State Lumber Co. 

Glencullen—Watsons Lumber Co. has begun busi- 
ness. 

Fortland--Leigh Lumber Co. has started a whole- 
sale business in the Porter Bldg. 

Sheridan—Wirfs Bros. Co. has started a sawmill. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Philadelphia—Frank J. Mur- 
phy will open a wholesale and commission hard- 
wood business in the Finance Building. 

TENNESSEE. Jellico—Davison Lumber & Coal 
Co. has started a lumber business. 

TEXAS. Crystal City—L. T. Brookshire is put- 
ting in a lumber yard to be operated as the Win- 
ter Garden Lumber Co. 

Lubbock—Ben Oglesby Lumber Co. has begun 
business here. 

San Juan—Farmers Lumber Co. has been or- 
ganized and will install a yard. 

Woodville—R. H. Sumpter has started a retail 
lumber business. 

WASHINGTON. Seattle—Nudd & Kessner open- 
ing retail lumber yard on 15th Ave. N. E. 

Seattle—Fair View Lumber Co. opening yard in 
southern part of the city. 


Casualties 


CONNECTICUT. Stamford—Getman & Judd Co., 
loss by fire in drying room, $100,000; storage room 
also destroyed; main part of plant saved. 


IOWA. Ruthven—Spahn & Rose Lumber Co., 
loss by fire, $40,000; warehouses saved. 


OHIO, Dresden—Noble Lumber Co., loss by fire 
in warehouse, $25,000. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 
ONTARIO. London—Clatworthy Lumber Co., 


loss by fire; office destroyed. 
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New Mills and Equipment 


ARKANSAS. Brinkley—Pierce-Williams Lumber 
Co. will erect a sawmill. 


FLORIDA. Palatka—The Wilson Cypress Co. 
will rebuild its piant recently destroved by fire 
with loss of about $500,000. New plant will be a 
replica of the old one with a daily capacity of 
125,000 feet. 


GEORGIA. Glennville—The W. A. Canuet saw- 
mill plant recently destroyed by a boiler explosion 
with loss of about $150,000, will probably be re- 
built at an early date. 

Rome—Rome Chair Co. plans rebuilding its chair 
and furniture plant recently burned. 


IDAHO. Payette—American Crate & Basket Co. 
may install a branch factory here; headquarters, 
Denver. 


KENTUCKY, Beattyville—John Richardson will 
locate a hickory mill here. 

MARYLAND. Grantsville—Back Creek Lumber 
Co. will install a sawmill along the Jennings Rail- 
road east of Grantsville, to be electrically operated, 


and will bring logs from a radius of thirty miles by 
truck and railroad. 


MINNESOTA. New Ulm—F. A. Oplinger, of 
Sauk Rapids, has been in New Ulm to discuss 
with the New Ulm Business Men’s Association the 
possibility of establishing a millwork factory here. 


MISSISSIPPI. Natchez—The Chicago Mill & 
Lumber Co. has announced plans for the complete 
rebuilding of the company’s plant near here re- 
cently destroyed by fire. Machinery and equip- 
ment for the new plant will be moved from the 
plant now operated at Helena, Ark. 

OREGON. Lebanon—Frances C. Harris has en- 
gaged in business here under name of Harris Lum- 
ber Co., to conduct a sawmill. 

WASHINGTON. Raymond—A small log and 
hemlock mill of 80,000 feet daily capacity will be 
built on the north bank‘ of the Willapa River he- 
tween South Bend and Raymond by Jacob Siler and 
W. 8S. Cram, formerly of the Siler Mill Co. The 
= will be of the fast band type for cutting small 
ogs. 

Tacoma—Olympia Veneer Co. plans extensive 
building program calling for expenditure of about 
$100,000; will install generator, boiler room, ware- 
house, veneer drier, etc. 








JOHN C. McNARY, assistant to the presi- 
dent of the Cady Lumber Corporation, of 
El Paso, Texas, died at his home in McNary, 
Ariz., on Monday morning, March 4, after an 
illness of five weeks, starting with a severe 
attack of influenza. Mr. McNary leaves a 
widow and two children, a son of 16 and a 
daughter of 13; also two brothers, James G. 
McNary, head of the Cady Lumber Corpora- 
tion, and George R. McNary, who is a banker 
at Greensburgh, Pa., and three sisters: Mrs. 
S. E. Marshall, of Denver, Mrs. H. R. Chalfont, 
of Loveland, Colo., and Mrs. H. T. Bowie, 
of El Paso. Mr. McNary was 46 years of 
age and had been associated with the Cady 
Lumber Corporation for five years, holding 
the position of assistant to the president dur- 
ing that time. He was also postmaster at 
MeNary, Ariz. He was an able, energetic and 
genial man, well liked and greatly respected. 
Funeral services were held at his former 
home, El Paso, Texas, where interment was 
made. As a mark of their love and esteem, 
Albuquerque lumbermen went in a body to the 


’ station to meet the train as it passed through 


that city with the funeral party, and many 
of them accompanied the party to El Paso to 
attend the services. 

Mr. McNary was born at Bloomington, Ind., 
March 22, 1883, and studied at the normal 
school at Las Vegas, N. M. He graduated 
from Tarkio College, Tarkio, Mo., in 1905 and 
from Yale University in 1906. He was married 
to Gwendoline Acker, of Staten Island, N. Y., 
in 1911. Mr. McNary was a member of the 
Presbyterian church and his funeral was con- 
ducted from the Presbyterian Church of El 
Paso. He was also a member of Rotary. 


A. A. SCOTT, vice president and general 
manager of the Charles Nelson Co., of Port 
Angeles, Seattle and San Francisco; vice 
president of the Crown Lumber Co., of Mu- 
kilteo, and vice president of the Nelson 
Steamship Co., for a quarter of a century one 
of the best known and loved lumbermen of 
the Northwest, died from a sudden attack of 
heart trouble while in the lobby of the 5th 
Avenue Theatre, Seattle, the evening of Feb. 
26. An ambulance driver and a doctor of the 
city hospital staff, assisted by a fire depart- 
ment lungmotor squad, kept Mr. Scott alive 
for more than an hour after the attack but 
failed to save him. Mrs. Scott, notified in 
her hotel room, was temporarily prostrated by 
the shock but later was able to make prepara- 
tions to return to her home at Mukilteo. Mr. 
Scott, whose home was at Mukilteo, Wash., 
was 57 years old. .~He is survived by his 
widow, a son, Myron Scott, former University 
of Washington student and coxswain of the 
University crew in 1926, and a daughter, Mrs. 
Edward Kline, who resides at Port Angeles. 
Mr. Scott was an active Mason, being a mem- 
ber of Nile Temple of the Mystic Shrine in 
Seattle. He also belonged to the Everett Golf 
and Country Club and to the Cascade Club. 


THOMAS P. McCABE, president of Thomas 
McCabe Industries (Inc.), died at his home 
in Salamanca, N. Y., on March 2, after a few 
days’ illness, aged 62. He was well-known as 
a furniture manufacturer and former lumber- 
man. Born at Campbell, N. Y., he moved to 
the Salamanca section when about 20 years 
old and became interested in the lumber busi- 
ness, locating first at Kinzua, Pa., and later 
at Warren, Pa. Seventeen years ago he and 
his associates bought the Salamanca Veneer 
Plant, then the Salamanca Furniture Works, 
and later the Salamanca Mirror Works and 
a furniture plant at Coudersport, Pa. All 
Were reorganized and combined in _ the 
Thomas McCabe Industries (Inc.). He was 


a director of the Salamanca Trust Co. and 
of the Warren (Pa.) Trust Co., and a mem- 
ber of the Salamanca city hospital commis- 
sion. Surviving relatives are his wife and 
two daughters. 





JOSEPH JOHANSON, vice president, and 
one of the organizers of the Oshkosh Mill- 
work Co., died at his home in Oshkosh, Wis., 
on Feb. 27. Mr. Johanson had suffered a 
stroke of apoplexy on Feb. 24, and had con- 
tracted pneumonia with it. Mr. Johanson 
was born in Gottenberg, Sweden, on Jan. 16, 
1860, and came to America in 1880, locating 
at Waterbury, Conn., moving two years later 
to Chicago. He and his family went to 
Oshkosh in 1900. He had been engaged in 
the woodworking industry since that time. 
He was interested in and was vice president 
of the Starkweather Co. for several years. 
About ten years ago Mr. Johanson and E. H. 
Marquart organized the Oshkosh Millwork Co. 
in which he was interested up to the time of 
his death. He is survived by his wife, Ma- 
thilda, two daughters, Ellen and Victoria, and 
one son, Rev. Jerome Johanson, who is a stu- 
dent at Oxford, England. He is also survived 
by a brother and sister in Sweden. 


JULIUS L. SCHEVE, 63 years old, owner of 
the J. L. Scheve Lumber Co., hardwoods, St. 
Louis, died in his home there of heart disease 
on Feb. 28. He had been in poor health for 
nearly two years, and was forced to retire as 
active head of the lumber company last June. 
Julius Lincoln Scheve was born in Mascoutah, 
Ill., April 16, 1865, the son of Charles and 
Elizabeth (Dathan) Scheve, and was educated 
in the public schools there and in the Uni- 
versity of Illinois. He began his business 
career in Grayville, Ill., in 1888, and entered 
the lumber business in St. Louis with the 
Bonsack Lumber Co., in 1895. After twelve 
years with that firm he became a member of 
the Krebs-Scheve Lumber Co., and after that 
was dissolved organized his own company. 
He is survived by his widow, Mrs. Metta 
Clarke Scheve. 


EBEN B. HUNTING, for many years engaged 
in the longleaf pine trade, for a time under the 
firm name of E. B. Hunting & Co., died Feb. 
27 at Fort Myers, Fla., while on a motor trip 
with his daughter, Miss Stella B. Hunting. 
Mr. Hunting was 87 years old and an honor- 
ary member of the Baltimore Lumber Ex- 
change, having retired from business in 1903. 
He also engaged in real estate activities, 
erecting houses and business buildings, and 
amassed a fortune. He retained an active in- 
terest in affairs up to the last, and served as 
director on the boards of several banks in 
Baltimore. He was born in Baltimore in 1841. 
Three daughters survive. 


MRS. JANE McDONOUGH, widow of Frank 
McDonough, founder and head of the Mc- 
Donough Manufacturing Co., of Eau Claire, 
Wis., died on Tuesday night, March 5, at her 
home in that city. Mrs. McDonough was 81 
years old. She had been a resident of Eau 
Claire for 65 years. She was born in Canada 
and was married to Frank McDonough in 1866. 
He died in 1904. Two sons, Frank T. Mc- 
Donough, of Madison, Wis., and J. Gilbert Mc- 
Donough, of New Orleans, and three daughters 
survive her. Mrs. McDonough was prominent 
in church and civic welfare work in her city 
and was active in various charities. She was 
one of the founders of the Children’s Home, 
of Eau Claire. 








Hardwoods 


O Plain and Quartered 
Uniform Color, Soft Texture 


Poplar, Ash, Chestnut 
Hickory and Walnut 
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Maple, Birch, Beech 


FLOORING 


Made fror. Michigan’s Finest Stumpage 


We also manufacture Maple, Beech, 
Birch, Elm and Hemlock lumber. 


Grand Rapids Trust Company 


Reciever for WILLIAM HORNER 








Perkins Building, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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iin Dried, Well Manu- CASING, 
Kin Dried sich Grade. BASE AND 
Capacity, 250,000 feet MOULDINGS 
Per Day. Mixed Cars Our Specialty. 
WILLSON BROTHERS LUMBER CO. 
1530-35 Oliver Bldg. PITTSBURGH, PA. 











HANS BERG, Guatemala, C. A. | 


Cable Address: Hansberg. 


Mahogany, Cedar, Lignum Vitae 


and other tropical woods 
in logs and lumber. 














| C. B. Richard & Co. 


Forwarders, | 
29 Broadway, NEW YORK CustomsBrokers. We 
Ocean Freight 
Brokers for exports & 
Special department handling export lumber shipments 
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Prevent Fire 
From Sparks 


Equip your mill stacks, 
locomotives, donkey loaders, 
skidders, etc. with South 
Bend Spark Arresters. Sold 
under guarantee to work 
satisfactorily or money back. 


Write for catalog. 











South Bend 
Spark Arrester 






Company, 
Western Branch: SOUTH BEND, 
Portland, Ore. IND. 





COUNTERFEIT CHECKS 


are frequent except where our 


Two Piece 
Geometrical 
Barter Coin 


is in we, then 

imitation isn’t 
ible. 

— le if you 

ask ie it. 


S. D. 
CHILDS & CO. 
CHICAGO 


We also make Time 
Checks, Stencils and 


Log Hammers. 


DEPARTMENT 2 








LOG STAMP 


TRADE CHECKS, STENCILS 
BURNING BRANDS, ETC. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE 


MEYER & WENTHE 


31 NORTH CLARK ST. CHICAGO 











Builders’ Commercial Agency 


ESTABLISHED 1890 


1350 Builders’ Bldg., 228 N. LaSalle St., CHICAGO 


A rating guide to the contracting trade of 
Cook County and Cook County Dealers 


Telephone Randolph 4893 Collection and Mechanics Liens - 











O TIMBER ESTIMATORS OD 





JAMES W. SEWALL 


Consulting Forester 
Old Town, tet Maine 
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Lemieux Brothers & Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1906 
1441-42 Canal Bank Bldg., NEW ORLEAN 


Phone Main 2 








Machine Molder Practice 


manual on mold and 
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i by a practical who traveled 
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News Notes from Ame 


Spokane, Wash. 


March 2.—In spite of February shutdowns 
ranging from two days to a week, lumber 
mills report that the movement to Illinois 
and eastern States is slightly greater than 
during February of 1928. The Duffy-Ham- 
acker Lumber Co. reports mixed car ship- 
ments of Idaho and Pondosa pines to points 
over a wide area, including New York and 
Philadelphia. Eastern orders are coming in 
stronger. Pole sales volume is fair, but price 
fluctuations are noted. 

It was ladies’ day at Hoo-Hoo, when the 
local club met at the Davenport Hotel, Fri- 
day. F. C. Kendall made a report on the 
convention at Butte. Frank Branch Riley, 
lecturer, gave a thrilling talk on the romance, 
beauty, and economic value of the forests. 

A week’s extension of time has been granted 
Fred Herrick, lumber operator, for filing his 
schedule of assets and creditors in the involun- 
tary bankruptcy proceedings pending in Coeur 
d’Alene. Mr. Herrick expressed himself as 
eager to assist in an early settlement of his 


affairs. 
Seattle, Wash. 


March 2.—The closing of logging camps 
during two months of cold weather has forced 
mills to curtail production... It is estimated 
50 percent of the camps are now running 
again. Log supplies are materially reduced, 
with the result that prices for logs have 
stiffened. Fir on Feb. 1 advanced $1. Prices 
are firm. No. 1 fir sells at $26; No. 2 at $19 
and No. 3 at $13. No. 2 hemlock logs are $14, 
and No. 3, $12. Shingle cedar is $21, while 
cedar lumber logs are $35. 

Following a long shutdown because of snow, 
the Sauk River Lumber Co. on March 1 re- 
sumed operations near Darrington. The North 
Bend Timber Co. has also started cutting 
and shipping logs. At Sauk River, a foot and 
a half of snow still remains to slow up opera- 
tions. 

Phil Hilditch, secretary of the Retail Lum- 
bermen’s Credit Association, declares there is 
a feeling of confidence among retailers. Cold 
weather, however, has delayed building opera- 
tions, 

E. B. Moline, of Lumber Buyers (Inc.), 
stated that retailers are purchasing in larger 
volume because of depleted stocks, and that 
they expect a scarcity of lumber for the 
spring demand. Some retail establishments 
are placing a very fair volume of business. 

Purchase by the Columbia Lumber Co. of 
five out-of-town retail yards of the Colby 
Dickinson Co. is announced. The yards are 
located at Botell, Renton, Kent, Auburn and 
Puyallup. The Columbia company now has 
twenty-eight yards. 

Announcement of the building of a $1,500,- 
000 branch factory at Seattle by the Fisher 
Body Corporation is of much interest to the 
Robbins Lumber Co., which for two years has 
supplied that firm with cedar roof slats. 
These form the main part of car roofings, 
over which felt covering is placed. 

Frank A. Hofheins, president, and Charles 
M. Perrin, treasurer, of the Weatherbest 
Stained Shingle Co., North Tonawanda, N. Y., 
spent some time in British Columbia and 
Seattle the latter part of February before 
going on to California Feb. 24. 

Richard S. Mesick, of Denver, Colo., who 
has been in charge of the wholesale lumber 
business of McPhee & McGinnity Co. there, 
has removed to Seattle and, in conjunction 
with J. O. Swanson, who has been the Pacific 
coast representative of the McPhee & Mc- 
Ginnity Co. here for some years, will continue 
his wholesaling activities for the above named 
company. 

Arthur J. Krauss, of Krauss Bros. Lumber 
Co., is in the East on a trip of about six 
weeks, combining business and pleasure. He 
will visit branch offices in New York, Phila- 
delphia and Boston. 

James Lacey Beal, a son of the late Wood 
Beal, who was for many years vice president 
of James D. Lacey & Co., timber land factors, 
has recently returned to the Pacific coast and 
will resume work with the Clallam Lumber 


Co., Pacific coast headquarters of which are 
with James D. Lacey & Co., at 626 Henry 
Building, Seattle. 

Herbert Gartshore, formerly sales repre- 
sentative of Krauss Bros. Lumber Co. out of 
the New York office, is now at the Seattle 
office as outside contact man. 

Cc. E. Hill, who has been selling for the 
Stimson Mill Co., is now secretary and man- 
ager of the Kimball Lumber Co. 

F. H. Henry, retail lumber dealer at Belle 
Plaine, Iowa, was a visitor to Seattle last 
week while on his way to California. He de- 
clared business conditions in Iowa look better 
than in years. 

Cc. A. Lyford, Pacific coast manager of 
James D. Lacey & Co., timber land factors, 
has been called to the East on business which 
he says will lead to extensive activities by his 
firm during 1929. 


~ Kansas City, Mo. 


March 5.—Demand is showing a little im- 
provement, with an increased volume of 
orders coming from retailers. The industrial 
demand continues brisk, with an especially 
good lot of railroad business being placed. 
Export demand for pine is not so good. 
There is activity reported in the hardwood 
and cypress markets, with some price changes 
recorded in common grades of cypress. There 
appears to be some difference of opinion about 
hardwood prices. Wheat conditions are re- 
ported excellent and fruit men see a promise 
for a large crop. Roads have dried out some- 
what, but with from 12 to 20 inches of frost 
in the ground it will be some time before dirt 
roads can stand heavy traffic. Millwork plants 
here report a large amount of work in sight, 
but builders have been rather slow to commit 
themselves. There is a better demand for 
yard stock. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


March 5.—Blustery weather combined with 
some thawing indicates that spring can’t be 
far off. Lumbermen are all looking forward 
to increased activity in the near future. 
Solid ground for optimism is found in Minne- 
sota reports compiled for January, indicating 
that contemplated building projects amounted 
to $7,573,300, an increase of 36 percent over 
the same month a year ago. With farm con- 
ditions improved, it is likely that approxi- 
mately the same is true of other Northwest 
States. Although much of the construction 
will be big buildings, it is believed that farm- 
ers are getting ready to build and remodel 
on a bigger scale than for the last few years. 
Box and crating factories are active, and 
prices for the most part are firm. There 
has been a quickening of inquiry for lath, 
from Chicago and other large consuming 
centers. Shipments of mixed pine lath are 
back to normal and prices are showing a 
strong undertone. Few jack pine lath are 
offered, and demand is slow. There is an 
increase in inquiries for northern white cedar 
products. There is a fair demand for 8 and 
10-foot posts, from railroads and for use in 
stock yard enclosures. The supply of 16-, 
18- and 20-foot poles will not over-run the 
market, and there will be a good demand in 
the near future from rural telephone lines. 

The supply of lumber and shingles in tran- 
sit at the yards of the Minnesota Transfer 
Railway Co. has reached a low ebb. Last 
Wednesday, five cars of lumber were on the 
tracks. Two of these had definite consign- 
ments. The one car of shingles at the yards 
a week ago has been moved and another has 
taken its place, A considerable stock of 
shingles has been put in storage during the 
winter. 

The January report of the ninth district 
Federal Reserve bank shows that 504 typical 
retail yards sold 5,489,000 board feet of lum- 
ber as compared with 4,764,000 feet in Janu- 
ary, 1928, the total sales amounting to $1,- 
635,200 this year as compared with $1,482,800 
for the corresponding month a year ago. 
Stocks on hand this year in 484 yards totalled 
79,400,000 feet; last year, 84,686,000 feet. 


Cash collections of 318 retail yards in Janu- 
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ary, 1929, reached the figure $951,000, as com- 
pared with $774,300 in 1928. The accounts 
and notes outstanding for 504 retail yards 
this year totalled $3,315,600 for January, and 
for January, 1928, $3,160,500. Thus the Janu- 
ary, 1929, business was 115 percent of that 
last year while stocks on hand were only 94 
percent of those on hand in 1928. The sales 
amounted to 110 percent of the 1928; ac- 
counts and notes outstanding, 105 percent, and 
cash collections 123 percent. 

The constitutionality of the Minnesota law 
passed in 1925, holding persons who set forest 
fires responsible for the costs of extinguish- 
ing them and for damages which result, has 
been upheld by the State supreme court. 


Duluth, Minn. 


March 4.—Sales officials have been gratified 
by a. better inquiry for medium and lower 
grades of northern pine. Substantial inquiry 
for building lumber is being received from 
grain elevator companies over the Northwest. 
The opening up of a broad demand for mine 
timbers is a notable development. Good prog- 
ress has been reported by woods operators 
over northern Minnesota in bringing out logs 
and other woods products. A fair inquiry 
for lath and a stiffening of prices to around 
$7.75 for balsam wood are reported. Operators 
of Duluth millwork plants report a substantial 
increase in the number of bills coming in for 


figures. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


March 4.—The difficulty in getting ship- 
ments out of the southern producing sections, 
and more open weather in the consuming sec- 
tions, have brought about an increased demand 
for transit cars of southern pine, and they 
have been selling more freely. That dealers 
are needing lumber to replenish their stocks is 
indicated by the manner in which they insist 
on rush shipments. Badly mixed cars feature 
the buying. Manufacturers report a marked 
improvement in the buying of shed stock, 
which has not been active. The advance of 
$1.50 to $2 in West Coast lumber within the 
last few weeks has had the effect of shutting 
off buying by the larger retailers in St. Louis. 
They are said to be resisting the advances. 
Pacific Coast shingles are now quoted at $3.15 
at the mill, or $4.66, St. Louis, for extra clears, 
and the market is strong. ‘There was con- 
siderable buying by line yards before the ad- 
vances, one concern which operates in the 
Southwest buying thirty carloads for distribu- 
tion among its various yards, while another 
line-yard concern bought about ten carloads. 

T. C. Whitmarsh, president W. T. Ferguson 
Lumber Co., returned Monday from Chicago, 
where he attended a meeting of the Chicago 
Traffic Club. Mr. Whitmarsh is a former 
president of the St. Louis Traffic Club, and 
was one of the organizers and first president 
of the National Association of Traffic Clubs. 

The wholesale division of the St. Louis 
Hoo-Hoo Club has joined with other interested 
organizations in asking the Southeast ship- 
pers’ advisory beard to reopen its investgation 
of objections to the methods and practices of 
the Southern Weighing & Inspection Bureau. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


March 4.—Improvement in the lumber mar- 
ket was noted last week. Prices are very 
firm. Bad weather is still holding things 
back. The city yards are starting to get into 
action, although the country yards are still 
snowed in. Indications are that building will 
be brisk. While retailers are buying con- 
servatively, their sales are increasing. With 
farm building operations expected to increase 
this year, a good movement of hemlock is 
in prospect. There is an active demand for 
northern hardwoods. 

Offices of the Milwaukee Home Modernizing 
Bureau have been opened in the Century 
Building at Third and Wells streets here. A 
fund of $20,000 is to be raised to carry the 
campaign through its first year. 

With arrangements for the seventh annual 
Milwaukee Home Show practically completed, 


ricas Lumber Centers 


executives report that there will be a record 
number of exhibitors. Lumber and building 
supply exhibits will be larger this year than 
ever. George L. Waetjen & Co., veneer manu- 
facturers, will display a block of a gigantic 
fir tree cut in the Quinault Indian reserva- 
tion, Washington State. 

A new freight car repair shop which will 
cost about $1,000,000 will be built at the West 
Milwaukee shops of the Milwaukee railroad. 
Construction will probably be started this 
spring. The repair capacity would be doubled 
with the new shop, as it is planned that it 
will take care of 24 cars a day. 


Jacksonville, Fla. 


March 4.—Little buying of pine is being 
done by railroads, and yards are taking only 
assortments for filling in stocks, and spe- 
cials. The demand from southern Florida is 
a little better. The southern pine market 
is weak, and some price concessions are be- 
ing made to move the accumulation at the 
mills, which is larger than for many months. 
Stocks at Florida yards are smaller than at 
any time during the last four years, many 
yards carrying only a few thousand feet in 
stock, and placing orders after contracts are 
let. Yard and shed stocks are in fair de- 
mand, and timbers and framing are being 
taken in small volume, with prices showing 
a tendency to slip. The export market is only 
fair, with volume less than it was a week or 
two ago. 

The cypress market is fairly satisfactory, 
with prices firm and volume of business good, 
and more in prospect after April 1. Some 
high grade finish is moving, but demand is 
mostly for thick tank and lower grades, such 
as Nos. 2 and 3 common, box grades and 
peck. Some of the above items are quite 
scarce. 

The demand for hardwoods continues good, 
with all items moving except oak. Furniture 
and automobile manufacturers are taking a 
good quantity, and box manufacturers are 
absorbing lower grades. Poplar is in good 
demand, The export market is fair. 


Brookhaven, Miss. 


March 4.—Orders last week have been 
slightly in excess of normal production, but 
production has been severely curtailed by 
heavy rains that has made it impossible to 
log some mills. Shipments have been mate- 
rially reduced, as lumber piled in the open 
has had no opportunity to dry out. There will 
be an increase in stocks for February. Orders 
for export have been coming at a very satis- 
factory rate, and while export timbers are 
dull the mills are continuing to book up a big 
amount for the interior market, and are at 
present sold ahead for 45 to 60 days, which is 
as far ahead as they like to sell. The South 
American market appears rather active. 

While 38-inch flooring appears a little slug- 
gish, the 4-inch has been very active, espe- 
cially shortleaf. There has been active de- 
mand for 1x4-inch B&better and No. 2 short- 
leaf. and shortleaf mills are oversold and 
have advanced prices. Longleaf has not been 
selling so well as shortleaf, but rift has moved 
fairly well. Drop siding stocks continue badly 
broken and very low, with various patterns, 
mostly in No. 2, oversold. Ceiling has been 
extremely active and stocks are very low. The 
5/8x4-inch No. 2 is now oversold at all mills. 
No. 2, 5/8x4-inch, 4- to 8-foot ceiling has 
been inquired for from a wide territory, but 
excellent orders have to be declined. There 
is practically no surplus of %x4-inch parti- 
tion at any mills. Bevel and square edge sid- 
ing sales have been rather light. Pine finish 
continues sluggish, except for industrial items 
and export saps. Millwork plants are not 
buying the high class finish and automobile 
manufacturers are not buying as much No. 1 
and “C.” Finish stocks are not very heavy, 
however. 

Orders for 4-inch No. 2 fencing will over- 
sell longleaf mills for six weeks, and short- 
leaf mills are already oversold. No, 2 6-inch 
fencing and flooring, in shortleaf are over- 
sold, but there is a good surplus of longleaf 


Quick Coast Shipment 


_ |PINE| __ 


SHINGLES 


a... 2 


Finest Quality and Manufacture 
Staple brands only 


Also 
NORTHERN STOCKS 


WAITE - ROGERS 
Lumber Company 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Co PACIFIC coast Co 


Alaska Cypress 5 


Pleases Factory ,./ 
Buyers 79 


HE natural qualities of this 
wonderful wood make it 
especially well adapted 

to the needs of factory operators. It 
offers big value when u for— 


AIRPLANE CONSTRUCTION— 
Fuselage Decking and Planking, 
Trusses, Wing Veneering, Propeller, etc. 
FURNITURE, BATTERY SEPARATORS, 
ENGINEERS’ INSTRUMENTS— 
Transit Tripods, Level Markers, 
Levels and all places where entire 
absence of contraction and 
expansion is imperative. 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 



















Write now for a sample , 
of thislumberand let # 
us prove to you 4 
that Alaska 
Cypress -truly 
belongs to the 
Cypress 
family. 


lini, “ 


Douglas Fir 
Dimension 


In straight carloads, or in cars 
mixed with FIR UPPERS. 


Parker-Poyneer Lumber Co. 
a EVERETT, WASH. =f 
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Co PACIFIC COAST Co 








TRY OUR 
No. 2 Common $45S 


Dimension 
The grade is good—You will 


like it. 

Straight cars any length or mixed 
with other items of yard stock in 
any assortment. 


Shipments “Right Now.” 


Pacific States 
Twas” Lumber Co. 


REPRESENTATIVES : 
S.B.Marvin, 518 Peoples Gas Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 
K. J. Clarkson, 833 McKnight Bidg., Minneapolis, Minn. 
James A. Harrison, P.O. Box 745, Sioux Falls, S. D. 
Frank Probst, P.O. Box, 1187, Fargo, No. Dakota 
O. G. Valentine, P. O. Box, 171, Denver, Colorado 
H.E.Wade, - - - ‘Lincoln, Nebraska 

















Here’s the Place to Buy— 


Flooring Finish 
Soft Yellow Siding Moulding 
Ceiling Thick Clears 
F | re Factory & Industrial Stock 
Fir Plywood 
Try Our CEDAR 
SPRUCE WESTERN 
HEMLOCK PINE 

















SULLIVAN [ 


LUMBER Co. 
Portland, Oregon 

















Willapa Lumber Co. 


Old Ss 


pruce 
Hemlock 

Our Specialty 

Vertical Grain Uppers 


Carefully dried —Well manufactured. 


Growth 


Mills: - - RAYMOND, WASH. 
General Sales Office: PORTLAND, ORE. 
Chicago Representative 


Western Wood Products Co., 2251 S. Loomis St. 








HIGH LINE STRUCTURAL ~ GRADE 
DOUGLAS FIR 


Maximum Fibre Stress. 


ERNEST DOLGE, Inc. 
TACOMA, WASH. 





wai 


Ernest Bolger 








kiln dried S2S&CM on hand, offered at the 
same price as shortleaf. No 2 shortleaf and 
8- and 10-inch have been selling quite well 
and stock is rather low, with stocks of 12- 
inch very heavily reduced. No. 2 8-inch long- 
leaf has been plentiful but a good volume of 
orders is coming on; sales of 10-inch have cut 
down stocks, and there is little 12-inch avail- 
able. No. 2 5/ and 6/4 stocks are still very 
low, and interior demand is getting rather 
heavy, but export sales offer better returns. 
No. 3 4-inch fencing has sold in extremely 
heavy volume and all mills are oversold. 
Stocks of No. 3 6-inch fencing and flooring 
increased a little, but prices here were rather 
stiff, and a number of reductions have been 
made. Stocks of 8- and 10-inch No. 3 long- 
leaf are still comparatively low, and prices 
are quite firm, while stocks of 12-inch are 
light. No. 3 shortleaf is very badly oversold. 

No. 1 dimension stocks, longleaf and short- 
leaf, are very badly broken and dry stock 
sells readily. Green stocks are very low. 
There is going to be a shortage of dimension. 
No. 2 has been selling quite freely and stocks 
are very low. No. 3 dimension is sold close 
up to the green. 

Lath appear extremely strong, especially No. 
1 kiln dried, which still sell very freely at $4 
f.o.b. mill. The No. 2 hold fairly firm at from 
$3 to $3.25. There is a tremendous demand 
for %x1%-inch 4-foot fence or tobacco lath, 
but their manufacture slows down lath pro- 
duction and increases costs so as to make 
prices unattractive. Pine shingles have been 
selling quite well. 


Jackson, Miss. 


Mar. 2.—The southern pine market has been 
good, considering inclement weather in all 
sections. The sawmills were eager for orders 
that could be loaded from their sheds. The 
shipment of air dried stock has been impos- 
sible. Shipments made inroads on stocks of 
B&better and No. 1 and C finish, for which 
the mills are receiving a fair price. There has 
also been a rather heavy sale of No. 1 siding, 
with some B&better moving. The mills have 
been unable to log, and files of orders for tim- 
bers have increased. Most mills report heavy 
bookings of heart cutting, and some plants 
are out of the market for sixty days on this 
class of sawing. Industrial schedules were 
available in square edge and sound, and were 
bringing nice prices, most quotations being 
based on sixty-day shipments. There has been 
only a moderate sale of kiln dried dimension. 
Some mills have booked orders for air dried, but 
have been prevented from shipping on account 
of heavy rains. Production for the week has 
been off about twenty percent, as the woods 
remain soft and logging is extremely difficult. 
Wholesalers report well loaded transit cars in 
demand. Items of 4/ and 5/4 rough finish 
have been especially active. 

Shippers of hardwood have had another dif- 
ficult week on account of the weather. Logs 
remain scarce, with some plants operating 
short time. There has been an improved mar- 
ket for gum and magnolia uppers. 


Birmingham, Ala. 


March 4.—Continuous rains have brought 
building operations here almost to a stand- 
still. Deliveries are difficult and slow, so 
that most yard purchases are for future wants 
or for inside work. Stocks at yards have been 
allowed to run down to the lowest point in 
years, but contain a heavy proportion of slow- 
moving items and short lengths that they al- 
lowed contractors to throw back. They carry 
little dimension, and depend on working rough 
stock to order. Millwork plants have been 
busy, largely on special orders. There is a 
good deal of complaint among dealers as to 
slow settlements, delay in placing loans and 
keen price competition, car-to-job sellers being 
active. The “peckerwood” mills are cutting 
less because of the bad weather, and ask 
higher prices than they quoted a couple of 
weeks ago. These mills are now logging in 
the hills. Wholesalers here, finding local busi- 
ness slow, have turned their attention to east- 
ern and northern markets, with fair results. 
Pine prices generally are holding the advances 
of January and early February. While small 
timbers are slow, they bring fair prices. Ship- 
lap is slow but boards are in good demand. 
Most drop siding items are in good demand 
and firm, as are finish, base, casing and mold- 
ings. Lath are slow and weak. The weakest 
item on the pine list is 3-inch flooring. Oak 
flooring manufacturers are insisting on ad- 


vances of $1 to $3. Maple flooring has been in 
active demand for factory use. 

The Attalla-Alabama Lumber Co., Attalla, 
Ala., has established a concentration and re- 
tail yard in the Gadsden district, and it will 
soon be ready for business. 

The Jefferson Lumber Co., with headquarters 
here, will enter the retail fleld from its yard 
at Alabama City, which will cater to the Gads- 
den district. 


Macon, Ga. 


Mar. 4.—Roofer manufacturers have been 
badly handicapped by floods that have been 
sweeping across Georgia. Not only have rains 
and high water interfered with production, but 
they have slowed up shipments. Production 
will be close to normal again with the open- 
ing of the coming week. Prices are unchanged, 

The longleaf pine production in southwest 
Georgia and southeastern Alabama suffered 
from floods of the last few days and is faced 
with difficult transportation problems. ‘The 
Flint and Chattahooche rivers and tributary 
streams, and the rivers of southern Alabama, 
were at record heights. Heavy losses were 
sustained by the manufacturers. It is be- 
lieved that production can soon be resumed, 

Orders were quite plentiful during the week. 


Shreveport, La. 


Mar. 4.—There has been a slight improve- 
ment in the weather, but it will take another 
week of good weather before the pine mills 
can do much, as logging conditions are about 
the worst in the last ten years. Common 
stock on the yard has become almost com- 
pletely saturated, and it is difficult to fill 
mixed orders. No. 2, 1x6-inch center matched 
and No. 2, 1x8-inch shiplap have been moving 
very slowly to the East. In the West and 
South, demand has been better, especially for 
mixed cars. For straight cars, such as the 
smaller mills like to load out in random 
lengths, there has been little demand. Prices 
are quite steady. While all wholesalers ad- 
mit that demand is spotted, the outlook seems 
fairly good for this season. 

Hardwood piles are damp and heavy, and 
will need a few weeks of good weather to make 
them ready for shipment. Prices are firm. 


Warren, Ark. 


March 4.—The Arkansas soft pine mills 
continue to enjoy a satisfactory volume of 
business. Some orders placed during Febru- 
ary were marked for delayed loading because 
of unfavorable weather in the North. Most 
orders are for mixed lots, and cover sizable 
quantities of finish, casing, base and moldings, 
so are attractive to the mills. Planing mills 
have been able to keep going, where yard 
stocks have been too wet to run. Nos. 2 and 
3, 1x4-inch strips, are about as scarce as they 
ever get to be. It is hard to pick up a 
straight car of either grade. No. 2, 6-inch are 
a little more plentiful, but there are not 
enough to take care of the demand, No. 3 
board stocks have been reduced, with only 
12-inch in surplus. No. 2, 12-inch boards are 
plentiful, though only in 14- and 16-foot. A 
premium is readily paid for 10-, 12- and 18- 
foot, while 20-foot command almost any price 
the mills want to ask. No. 1 boards are also 
much scarcer than usual, with only 8-inch in 
surplus, and 6-, 10- and 12-inch exceedingly 
scarce. No. 1 siding, 6-inch, continues very 
scarce, while 4-inch B&better flat grain floor- 
ing is not as plentiful as usual, the 16-foot 
being the only length in surplus, and most of 
this is covered by orders. Prices continue 


= Pittsburgh, Pa. 


March 5.—Spring weather has brought the 
wholesalers more orders from the retail yards, 
although buying among large industrials is 
restricted to pressing needs. Heavy rains in 
the South have continued to retard shipments 
of pine and hardwoods. Nearly all orders for 
southern woods are for prompt shipment, but 
many retailers are undergoing some dis- 
appointment. The outlook for home building 
is good throughout the territory of the Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association of Western 
Pennsylvania, the architectural department of 
which is receiving many orders for plans. 

Prices of southern pine are stronger and 
there seems to be no surplus of No. 2 air 
dried boards and roofers and No. 2 and better 
air dried dimension. While buyers resent the 
advances in western pines, the position of the 
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mills seems to justify the maintenance of 
present prices, and the buyers are paying them. 
The curtailment of output on the Pacific coast, 
due to an unusual amount of snowfall, makes 
it possible for the mills to command a better 
price for such stocks as they can supply. 


New York, N. Y. 


March 4.—Wholesalers are encouraged by 
the fact that retailers generally are carrying 
small stocks and they feel that if building 
prognostications prove correct, the early 
spring will see a general movement into the 
yards. Many of the wholesalers report an 
encouraging file of inquiries, but spot orders 
generally are for small amounts. The market 
was surprised this morning on being noti- 
fied of an advance ranging from $2.50 to $5 
on California sugar pine. Items affected are 
Nos. 1 and 2 common and C selects. This 
follows a similar jump two weeks ago in 
most items of Idaho pine. All gains in 
Idaho have been maintained, and there is 
even talk of further strengthening. 

The outstanding social event of the week 
in local lumber circles will be the annual 


Aberdeen, Wash., and the Sitka Spruce Lum- 
ber Co. (Ltd.) of Vancouver, B. C. Mr. Reid 
was formerly manager of the Connecticut 
Valley Lumber Co.’s plant at Northampton, 
Mass. 

E. T. Buxton, jr., has withdrawn from the 
firm of Harvey & Buxton (Inc.) wholesalers. 
The business will continue under the same 
name with Hr. Harvey and new associates. 

E. H. Proudfit, formerly with the Wald- 
vogel Lumber Co. as New England represen- 
tative, is now with Charles F. Fischer and 
Co., Manhattan retailers. 

Miss M. E. Flinn has opened a new sales 
office for the Carney Lumber Co., Pittsburgh, 
at 1819 Broadway. 

F. T. Turner, president of the Turner- 
Farber-Love Co., Memphis, was a New York 
visitor recently. H. D. Love, vice-president, 
and G. W. Harris, secretary, accompanied 
Mr. Turner. 


Albuquerque, N. M. 


March 4.—A recent visitor to the Saginaw 
& Manistee Lumber Co. at Williams, Ariz., 
speaks of its operation as one of the most 

efficient he has known. 





He credits its efficiency 














in no small degree to 
the few changes in 
organization, and the 
company’s success in 
the use of improved 
equipment and prac- 
tices, selected after 
thorough-going study 
and modification to 
suit conditions. For 
example, the yard 
alleys were wood 
paved, and it is found 
that the Ross carriers 
operate quite as well 
on these as on con- 
crete, the substitution 
of which would have 
been both expensive 
and interrupting. A 
slight change in de- 
sign of the Athey 
Fairlead Arch Truss 
Wheels was welcomed 
by the manufacturers, 
and first incorporated 
in the two machines 
installed there. These 
machines are a won- 
derful addition to log- 
ging equipment, usable 
alike in snow and mud, 
cutting down logging 
costs, and helping to 
solve the old problem 
of log shortage. Log- 
ging is now completed 
on the tract from 
which logs were 
trucked to mill. From 
the present cutting 
area logs are brought 
approximately twelve 
miles by logging road 
to the Santa Fe Grand 
Canyon branch, and 
thence sixty miles to 
Williams. It is of in- 








“McCloud-Shevlin Pine” is the end-mark on the 2-inch sugar pine 28 
inches wide furnished by the Santa Fe Builders’ Supply Co., Santa Fe, 
N. M., to William P. Henderson for the manufacture of colonial 
Spanish type furniture, and at his studio he keeps in the basement a 
considerable reserve supply of this lumber. Mr. Henderson is partial 
to Arizona-New Me-ico pine, but as none of this stock ts as yet trade- 
marked, he prefers to buy a trade-marked product from another section. an important part of 


The illustration shows a corner of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 

Chairs, counters, lounges, wall 

panels, trusses and chandeliers were hand carved, under Mr. Hen- 

derson’s direction, in a modified Indian design, typical of the interior 
and furnishings of La Fonda, the new Harvey hostelry 


railway ticket office in Santa Fe. 


terest that Capt. W. B. 
Mershon, of Saginaw, 
Mich., early president 
of the company, had a 
hand with Manager 
Roy N. Nickerson in 
laying out the planing 
mill and box factory, 


the plant. 

Ben Lee has bought 
the sawmill of S. S. 
Goodge at Tres 
Piedras, N. M., and Mr. 
Goodge contemplates 





banquet next Saturday night of the Building 
Material Men’s Association of Westchester 
County. It will be the twenty-sixth annual 
frolic of the Westchesterites, who never mix 
their pleasure with business. Edward P. 
Hanyen is chairman of the committee in 
charge of the affair. 

Arthur H. Yereance, who has been repre- 
senting the Wemple Lumber Corporation in 
ow New Jersey territory, will enter another 
ield. 

James W. Reid has opened an office in 
Grand Central Terminal as the local represen- 
tative of the E. K. Bishop Lumber Co., of 


the purchase of the 
equipment for a complete new mill. In the 
recent death of W. P. Camp, the upper Rio 
Grande valley lost one of its pioneer opera- 
tors, and his mill and business are now in 
the hands of an administrator. Albert 
Conklin, of Tres Piedras, is in the market 
for a mill, and when he is equipped his father, 
now in California, will be associated with him 
in the lumber business. 

Frank McQuatters, manager of the Stand- 
ard (Ariz.) mill of the Cady Lumber Corpora- 
tion, is spending two weeks in El Paso while 
recuperating from an injury to his right arm. 


(Concluded on Page 80) 


C1 CALiFORNIA Co 


= White Pine 
alifornia Sugar Pine 
and Arizona Soft Pine 
Best Stock for Factory and Pattern Lumber. 
Ask LOUIS WUICHET, Inc. 
Room 712 Railway Exchange CHICAGO, ILL. 


Tel. Harrison 1295 











California Sugar 


and White Pine 
California Redwood 


WENDLING - NATHAN CO. 
Established 1914 
Lumbermen’s Bldg., 110 Market St., 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 














ALIFORNIA 


WHITE PINE 








Our soft, light lumber, 
cut from high altitude 
timber, offers big val- 
ues in 


BOX, SHOP 
and CLEARS 


Try us next time. 


Clover Valley Lumber Co. 


LOYALTON, CALIFORNIA a 


We are pre- 
pared to fur- 
nish mixed 
cars of boards, 
dimension 
moulding and 
clears to the 
yard trade. 








F 7 
CALIFORNIA 


REDWOOD 


Siding Tank Stock Shop 
Finish Silo Stock Ties 
Ceiling Squares Timbers 
Mouldings Flitches 


Union Lumber Co. 


FORT BRAGG, CALIFORNIA 
Crocker Building, - - 


San Francisco 


Lane Mortgage Bldg , - - Los Angeles 
Grand Central Terminal, : New York 
London Guarantee Building, s : 

306 North Michigan Avenue Chicago 
W. O. W. Building, - - Omaha 





q 7 








Resawed Fables 


is a collection of the funniest 
brosewritings of “the lumber- 
poet.” 


man 
It is the everyd xperi- 
ensued the bagivermen, void 
with a smile, Every lumber- 
man owes it to himself. 
Price postpaid, $1.00. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher 
431 Se. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 
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CHICAGO 
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INLAND EMPIRE 
LUMBER Co. 


— SPECIALISTS— 
INLAND EMPIRE PRODUCTS 


Idaho White Pine Englemann Spruce 
Pondosa Pine White Fir 
Fir & Larch Cedar 
Telephone Central 5691 


111 W. Washington St., CHICAGO 





Wineyar-Gorman 
Lumber Co. 


Three double band mills sawing northern 
hardwoods: 
Lake Linden, Michigan 


Mareinsco, ‘Michigan 
Winegar, Wisconsin 


Sales Office:— 
39 So. LaSalle St. CHICAGO, ILL. 





WHITE STAR LUMBER COMPANY 


" | Boenshe Bldg. CHICAGO 
Randolph 1 ills at Mattoon, Wis. 
Jobbers of Yellow Pine, Fir and Red Cedar 
Manufacturers of HEMLOCK and CEDAR 
Sales nts for Redwood Manufacturers’ Co., and 
Soo Brand” Maple, Beech and Birch Flooring. 





and ‘ais Dena ENGLEMANN SPRUCE 


We own and ay exceptional quality stocks in 
Spruce, Sitka Spruce and Western Pine. 


We represent Nicola Pine Mills,Ltd., Merritt, B. C. 
PAUL MILLER CO. 


LUMBER 
General Offices: 308 W. Washington St., CHICAGO 





Phone, CANAL 0049 


PIKE - DIAL _LUMBER Co. 
WESTERN wooD "PRODUCTS Co. 


High Grade Western Yard and Factory Stocks 


DOUGLAS FIR — SITKA SPRUCE 


From Our Chicago Yard or Direct From Mill. 


2251 So. Loomis St., CHICAGO 





GEO. D. GRIFFITH Cc. C. HUBBARD 
Telephone: Randolph 2444 


oom. Hubbard Lumber Co. 


Northern and Southern 
Hardwood and Pine 


Room 1364, 228 N. LaSalle St., Chicago, IIL 





DONALD F. KAEHLER 
LUMBER CO., Inc. 


COMMISSION 
310 So. Michigan Ave., CHICAGO 
Telephones, Harrison 1289 - 1686 


White Pine. Fir. Yellow Pine 








E. H. CRAIN 


COMMISSION 
4859 No. Talman Ave., 
Phone, Ravenswood 7337 
Northern and Southern Hardwoods 
and Dimension 


CHICAGO 








WARREN AXE & TOOL CO. 


WARREN, PA. 


Ponama-Pacne GRAND PRIZE 
——Sseeees eee 


tional Exposition 


ALSO ALASKA-YUKON PACIFIC EXPOSITION 


AXES-LOGGING TOOLS (70 Ono rene nes drools 











M. B. Cooper, of the Carrier Lumber & 
Manufacturing Co., Sardis, Miss., made a busi- 
ness trip to Chicago last week. 


A. T. Brink, of the Tri-State Lumber & 
Shingle Co., Kansas City, Mo., was a recent 
visitor to the mills of the Anaconda Copper 
Mining Co. at Bonner, Mont. 


J. T. Holloway, of J. T. Holloway & Co., 
Indianapolis, Ind., made a business trip to 
Chicago on Wednesday of this week to get 
a line on the local lumber situation. 


Ernest L. Glover, vice president M. A. Dis- 
brow Co., Omaha, Neb., was in Chicago on 
business on Friday of last week, and paid the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN an appreciated visit. 


R. W. Goodspeed, of the John M. Woods 
Lumber Co., Memphis, Tenn., spent a day in 
Chicago last week en route South after visit- 
ing the company’s headquarters at Boston, 
Mass. 


W. C. Lubrecht, manager of the lumber de- 
partment of the Anaconda Copper Mining Co.’s 
mills at Bonner and Milltown, Mont., with his 
wife, is spending a vacation in Los Angeles, 
Calif. 


E. G. Polleys, vice president of the Polleys 
Lumber Co., Missoula, Mont., an active factor 
in the Inland Empire lumber trade, expects to 
leave shortly for a brief vacation trip to Cali- 
fornia. 


E. Darling, of Elkhart, Ind., representative 
for the Wausau Southern Lumber Co. in the 
Indiana and Michigan territory, made one of 
his periodical visits to the mill operations at 
Laurel, Miss., last week. 


Charles O. Aschmann, head of the lumber 
company bearing his name, left for Kansas 
City, Mo., on March 1 to attend the funeral 
of his brother, who for many years had charge 
of the American Railway Express Co.’s office 
at Springfield, Mo. 


Frank R. Watkins, sales manager of the 
Exchange Sawmills Sales Co., Kansas City, 
Mo., spent several days in Chicago last week 
conferring with Frank R. Linroth, manager 
of the local office. Mr. Watkins reported a 
very satisfactory business in all the woods 
handled by the company. 


B. G. Betty, of the Betty & Sons Lumber 
Co., Montgomery, Ala., spent most of the 
week in Chicago looking over the southern 
pine situation in local territory. He reported 
that there was an overabundance of rain in 
his section of the country, which is likely to 
have a tendency to curtail production and 
cause a strengthening in the market. 


J. A. Braun, who has been identified wit! 
the local hardweod industry for over twenty- 
five years, the last eight years with the George 
W. Jones Lumber Co., on March 1 Saoame 
connected with the V. J. Euler Lumber Co. 
Mr. Braun will cover Chicago and Milwaukee 
territory, and will handle both southern and 
northern hardwoods for the Euler firm. 


W. J. Whyte, vice president of the Gregert- 
sen Bros. Co., cypress specialist, returned to 
Chicago on March 6 after spending ten days 
in the cypress producing sections of Florida. 
En route back to headquarters he broke his 
journey at Washington, D. C., to attend the 
ceremonies incident to the inauguration of 
President Herbert C. Hoover on March 4. 


R. C. Clark, sales agent for the Tremont 
Lumber Co., on the evening of Feb. 28 pre- 
sented to the Board of Grand Examiners of 
the Grand Lodge of Masons of Illinois a gavel 
made from a yellow pine timber taken from 
the White House roof, which had been in 
service for 112 years. Mr. Clark is District 


Deputy Grand Master for the Seventeenth Ma- 
sonic District. 


The office of the northern central division 
of the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States will be moved on March 9 from the 
Metropolitan Building to 607 First National 
Bank Building—3s8 South Dearborn Street, 
Chicago. This includes in particular the Chi- 
cago office of the Nation’s Business and also 
the office of the National School. The tele- 
phone number will remain the same—Central 
5046. 


Announcement has been made by Gerard 
Swope, president of the General Electric Co., 
Schenectady, N. Y., that, effective March 1, 
Mazda lamp prices were again reduced on the 
50- and 60-watt lamps of the standard line of 
inside frosted lamps. Price reductions were 
also made on all colored lamps except flame 
tints. The new prices will afford consumers 
a saving of two cents and five cents each on 
types of Mazda lamps that are extremely pop- 
ular. 


Walter Robison, of Baxter, Robison & Mont- 
gomery, returned on March 5 from a six 
weeks’ visit to Pacific coast operations. He 
stated that the mills were forced to curtail on 
account of weather conditions, and this has 
materially strengthened the fir situation, as 
mill stocks are almost exhausted. Logging 
operations are practically at a standstill in many 
districts, due to the fact that there is still con- 
siderable snow in the mountains. Manufac- 
turers are optimistic over the outlook for the 
year, according to Mr. Robison, and practically 
all of them anticipate a much better year than 
in 1928. 


Harry H. Butts, manager of the Chicago 
office of the Sawyer Goodman Co., returned 
to his desk on March 4 following a three 
weeks’ motor tour through Florida, on which 
he was accompanied by his wife. Stops were 
made at Sarasota and other winter resorts on 
the west coast of Florida. Mr. Butts stated 
that while most of the towns visited were over- 
built with a very fine quality of homes, the 
residences were gradually being taken up and 
occupied by northern people who spend the 
winters in Florida, and in the opinion of Mr. 
Butts there is no questiof but that the State 
is slowly coming back on a sound basis. 


John MHockenbrock, eighty-four, pioneer 
lumberjack and Civil War veteran, is be- 
lieved to be the oldest lumberman employed 
in north Wisconsin lumber camps this winter. 
Hockenbrock is one of the seven survivors of 
James Comerford Post, No. 68, of the Grand 
Army of the Republic of Chippewa Falls, Wis. 
This winter Mr. Hockenbrock is employed as 
a scaler in Barren County, where operations 
are in motion to cut 500,000 feet of white pine 
and 100,000 feet of hardwood. This timber is 
being hauled to Chetek, Wis., where it is loaded 
on railway cars and shipped to Eau Claire, 
where it will be sawed by the Dells Lumber 
Co. Hockenbrock is an old-time, old-school 
lumberjack and is astonishingly “spry.” 


J. P. Simpson, general manager of the Buf- 
felen Lumber & Manufacturing Co., Tacoma, 
Wash., was in Chicago this week conferring 
with the Gram-Willis Lumber Co., exclusive 
sales representative in this territory. Mr. 
Simpson had just completed an extensive trip 
through the consuming centers of the South 
and East, and reported that as a general thing 
there was more optimism this year than in 
1928, and in certain localities in the Southwest 
this was more pronounced than in other con- 
suming centers. The Tacoma plant is operating 
on about the same basis as the other plants in 
the.same vicinity, and Mr. Simpson stated that 
West Coast manufacturers generally look for 
quite an improvement in volume of business 
over last year. 
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Would Rather Lumber Than Sing 


SeaTtLe, WasH., March 2.—Following a 
year spent abroad, during which he studied 
voice in Italy and visited the principal Eu- 
ropean countries, Dan O’Brien has returned to 
Seattle to conduct the O’Brien Lumber Co. 
Mr. O’Brien is a tenor and on his return re- 
ceived several offers to sing in New York 
operas the coming season. He is well known 
as a church and concert singer. Mr. O’Brien 
was formerly department manager for Carsten 
& Earles (Inc.) and for the Lloyd Hillman 
Lumber Co. here. 


Substantial Growth in 17 Years 


Lumbermen who organized the Lumbermen’s 
Mutual Casualty Co., of Chicago, in 1912 little 
thought that their company, which showed 
assets of $28,939 at the end of the first year, 
would have grown to be a $10,000,000 corpora- 
tion by the end of the seventeenth. Such is 
the case, and the annual statement just made 
public by President James S. Kemper shows 
as of Jan. 1, 1929, assets of $10,204,937. Net 
cash surplus is $1,527,600 and reserve for con- 











The longevity of wood is well illustrated in 

the accompanying view of the doors of the 

south entrance of Carpenter’s Hall, Philadel- 

phia, Pa., built mn 1770 and still in use as a 

shrine of early American history. In this hall 

the first Continental Congress met Sept. 5 to 
Oct. 26, 1774 





tingencies $1,000,000, making the policyholders’ 
surplus $2,527,600, an increase of $568,926. 

The Lumbermen’s in 1928 wrote premiums 
of $9,168,597, an increase of $2,450,465 for the 
year, and returned to policyholders in dividend 
savings $1,519,767. 

Important changes in the official staff of the 
company occurred through the election of 
Graham Rudd and James C. Wilson to vice 
presidencies. Mr. Rudd will have charge of 


‘the New England department at Boston, and 


Mr. Wilson of the Pacific coast department at 
San Francisco. Both have had long associa- 
tion with the Lumbermen’s, Mr. Rudd at the 
home office and Mr. Wilson at Boston. 


Airplane to Expedite Service 


New York, March 5.—Utilization of the 
airplane as a means of transportation to and 
from its New York offices and the mills, and 
also to-expedite service to its customers is 
planned by Eben B. Smith, president the Eben 
B. Smith Lumber Co. (Inc.). 

Mr. Smith -was a flyer during the World 
War and recently employed Leslie L. Consol- 
loy, who was also in the air service during 


the war, as his sales manager. Mr. Consolloy 
recently returned from a trip to southern mills 
on which he made several air journeys, and 
Mr. Smith has also made several flights on 
business. 

Mr. Smith has been identified with the lum- 
ber trade in New York since 1911, and for 
the last twelve years has conducted his own 
wholesale business. He also made a trip to 
the South recently, but utilized an automobile 
rather than an airplane. 

This is said to be the first time that a lum- 
ber concern has used airplanes in the manner 
described. 


TRADE-MARK DEPARTMENT 


conducted by 


National Trade-Mark Company 
635 F Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


We have arranged with the National Trade- 
mark Co., 635 F Street, N. W.,. Washington, 
D. C., to conduct this department for our read- 
ers. The trade-marks have recently been 
passed for publication by the United States 
Patent Office and are in line for early regis- 
tration unless opposition is filed. For further 
information address National Trade-mark Co. 


As an additional feature to its readers, this 
journal gladly offers to them an advance 
search free of charge on any mark they may 
contemplate adopting or registering. You may 
communicate with the editor of this depart- 
ment, or send your inquiry direct to the Na- 
tional Trade-mark Co., stating that you are a 
reader of this journal. 


“H. B. Monocram Propucts,” No. 249,476— 
The Hatch & Bailey Co., South Norwalk, 
Conn. For rough lumber and timber. 


““BRU-CELL-1ZE,’ No. 272,788—E. L. Bruce 
Co., Memphis, Tenn. For chemical composition 
for impregnating wood to protect it against 
cea absorption, insects, decay, and the 
like. 

“SeaL Dri,” No. 273,289—The M. B. Farrin 
Lumber Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. For oak, maple, 
ash and gum flooring. 


“FLExo-SEAL,” No. 272,056—Reese Metal 
Weather Strip Co., Minneapolis, Minn. For 
weather strip. 


“Stanway Homes,” No. 271,013—Standard 
Materials Co., Bloomfield, N. J. For floor 
beams, studs, rafters, siding, door frames and 
window frames of wood or the like. 


“Dur-A-BuLL,” with picture of a bull, No. 
269,714—Central Paint & Roofing Co., Louis- 
ville, Ky. For smooth surface and slate sur- 
faced composition roofing. 

“LASTASEAL,” No. 255,753—Lastaseal Paint 
Corporation, Zanesville, Ohio. For coating, pre- 
servative, and waterproofing material namely, 
asphaltic and “cementitious” compositions. 

“Ropgo,” No. 272,292—Los Angeles Manu- 
facturing Co., Los Angeles, Calif. For pre- 
pared roofing, building papers, asphalt shin- 
gles, deadening, felt, plaster board. 

“Hurp Frame,” No. 270,491—Hurd Lumber 
Co., Medford, Wis. For door and window 
frames, cellar sash frames, casement sash 
frames, interior finish, cut to size. 

“U, S. Cerr-O-Crete,” No. 272,012—United 
States Gypsum Co., Chicago. For concrete 
molded products; namely, lightweight tile and 
blocks. 

“CENTROLASTIC,” No. 269,715—Central Paint 
& Roofing Co., Louisville, Ky. For bituminous 
and waterproof composition roof coatings. 

“Rancuo,” No. 272,291—Los Angeles Paper 
Manufacturing Co., Los Angeles, Calif. For 
prepared roofing, building papers, asphalt shin- 
gles, deadening felt, and paster board. 

“PaLomMaR,” No. 272,290—Los Angeles Paper 
Manufacturing Co., Los Angeles, Calif. For 
prepared roofing, building papers, asphalt shin- 
gles, deadening felt, plaster board. 

“CONCENTRATION DistrisuTion,” No. 271,758 
—Hawkins Companies (Inc.), Boston, Mass. 





LUMBER STORAGE 


For Kiln Dried Products, Sash, Doors, Etc. 


Steam Heated, Damp-proof; also Open 
Air Space on Track for Car Lot Storage, 


OR gies PO 





3403 West 48th Place, CHICAGO 





Specials West Coast Woods 


Kiln Dried, Run to Special Patterns, 
Mixed cars of Sills, Jambs, Drip-Cap, 
Hanging Stile, Brick-Mould, etc. 


From Our Own Mill at Portland, Oregon. 


Gram- Willis Lumber Co. 


228 N. LaSalle St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
Telephone: Franklin 3485-6 








360 No. Michigan Ave. 


Redwood Products 
ae 


SEQUOIA 
F 














Redwood Sales Company 
Chicago, Ill. 











Collections 


If you can’t collect it let the 


people handle it for you. They are the 
people for intelligent collection service. 


Rates low for results obtained. 


No charge if no collection, unless spe- 
cial services rendered. 


Ask Department 3 to send Pamphlet 
49-C giving rates. 


Use Clancy’s Red Book Service for ac- 
curate credit ratings. 


LUMBERMEN’S CREDIT 


ASSOCIATION 
608 So. Dearborn &t., CHICAGO 
Eastern Headquarters: 35 S. Wiiliam St., NEW YORK CITY 

















Carry Your Hammer 


on a “Hi-Lo” 





Heigh, ho,— ‘“‘Hi-Lo’’! 

Fits like tailored shoes: 
Slides on braided tie- strings, 
Does not bind or bruise. 

Has a place for hammer 
Snugly within reach. 
Let me tell you, brother, 
“Hi-Lo” is a peach. 


Moral :—In advertising be a jump 
ahead of the other fellow; 
use “Allied’’ combination 
color printing and com- 
fort-fitting Aprons. 


Allied Cloth Specialties, Inc. 


Desk BAL GREENVILLE, OHIO 
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AIR DRIED 
SPRUCE 











ders by ordinary ladders. 


of the lumber. 


ally good sellers. 








Strength and Light Weight Sell em 


Don’t judge the salability of Babcock Spruce Lad- 
Babcock Ladders are made 
of air dried Spruce which contains all the strength 


No kiln dried stock used. Babcock 
uses Spruce exclusively,—no substitutes. 


Dealers find Babcock Ladders exception- 
Write for catalog. 


The W. W. BABCOCK CO. 


BATH, NEW YORK 

















Order a set of our Plane: and Jointer Knives and see 
how they compare under actual service conditions. 


+ Send us a paper pattern with dimensions and kind of wood to be worked. 
SPECIAL: We will quote you at once and give you earliest date of delivery. 


[High Speed Steel Knives and Moulding Cutters for the Woodworking Industry.] 


TAYLOR, STILES & COMPANY, :: RIEGELSVILLE,N. J. 


WESTERN AGENTS: Hall & Brown W. W. Machine Co., St. Louis. Missouri 








For shingles, doors and door jambs, windows 
and window frames, cedar closet linings, stair 
treads, wall boards, sheathing papers, flooring, 
pergolas, newel posts, non-metallic fencing etc. 


*Circie R Branp,” No. 273,538.—Carlos Rug- 
gles Lumber Co., Springfield, Mass. For lumber 
and lumber products, such as window frames, 
siding, millwork, shingles, moldings, doors etc. 

“Brown Company B Co.,” No. 273,441.— 
Brown Co., Portland, Me. For sheathing paper 
for building purposes. 

“Kemi-SeaLep,” No. 272,929.—Brooke W. 
Cadwallader, Los Angeles, Calif. For flooring. 

“CADWALLADER’S KemI-SEALED,” No. 272,930. 
—Brooke W. Cadwallader, Los Angeles, Calif. 
For flooring. 

“W,” No. 273,426.—E. K. Wood Lumber Co., 
San Francisco, Calif. For lumber, shingles, 
lath, doors, window frames, and window sash. 


“STALWART,” No. 275,033.—The Flintkote Co., 
Boston, Mass. For asphaltic composition roof- 
ing in roll form. 

“CrusADER,” No, 275,428.—Belknap Hardware 
& Manufacturing Co., Louisville, Ky. For felt 
roofing. 

“AncuHor,” No. 275,517.—The American Gyp- 
sum Co., Port Clinton, Ohio. For gypsum 
lath, gypsum partition block, and gypsum wall 
paper. 

“CoLoniAL,” No. 265,540.—Charles E. Putman, 
Seattle, Wash. For wood, slate, composition, 
and paper shingles. 

“Moré,” No. 271,483.—The Foreign & Do- 
mestic Veneer Co., Louisville, Ky. For wood 
veneer. 

Picture oF A Hat WITH a TALL Crown, No. 
270,634.—Heidner & Co., Tacoma, Wash. For 
plywood. 


Patents Recently Issued 


The following patents of interest to lumbermen 
recently were issued from the United States Patent 
Office. Copies may be obtained from R, E. Burn- 
ham, patent and trade-mark attorney, Continenta] 
Trust Building, Washington, D. C., at 20 cents 
each. State number of patent and name of in- 
ventor when ordering: 


1,697,938. Aerial conveyer system. Harry L, 
Turney, Portland, Ore. 
1,697,939. Aerial conveyer system. Harry L, 


Turney, Portland, Ore. 


1,697,940. Conveying system. Harry L. Turney, 
Portland, Ore. 


1,698,068. Mortising machine. William B, 


Ranney, Columbus, Ohio assignor to Perfection 
Mortiser Co., same place. 


1,698,069. Mortising machine. William BE. 
Ranney, Columbus, Ohio, assignor to Perfection 
Mortiser Co., same place. 

1,698,117. Woodworking machine, Earl G., 
Ashley, Memphis, Tenn., assignor to Nickey Bros. 
(Inc.), same place. 

1,698,170. Cableway-skidding machine. Robert 
P. Ramsey, Duluth, Minn., assignor to Clyde Iron 
Works, same place. 

1,698,185. Veneer-gluing machine. John E, 
Black, Mendota, Ill 


1,698,339. Lumber-piling bar. Arthur A. Lund, 
Susanville, Calif. 


1,698,487. Barrel. Charles B. Arnold, Chicago, . 


assignor to Seymour & Peck Co., same place. 

1,698,478. Box making and lidding machine. 
James H. Hall, Toppenish, Wash. 

1,698,622. Method of treating wood. Leo P. 
Curtain, Freehold, N. J., assignor to Western 
Union Telegraph Co., New York, N. Y. 

1,698,788. Handsaw. Joseph Gibson, Whittle- 
sea, Victoria, Australia. 


1,698,827. Mortising machine. Max Skolnik, 
Minneapolis, Minn., assignor to Skolnix Patents 
(Inec.), same place. 

1,698,909. Saw-tooth-grinding machine. Alfred 
M. Currier, Aberdeen, Wash. ~ 

1,699,365. Band-sawing machine. Ross E. Lan- 
gill and William B. Grueter, Menominee, Mich., 
assignors to Prescott Co., same place. 

1,699,582. Veneer log-scoring mechanism. Henry 
C. Breidenbach, Dayton, Ohio. 


1,699,593. Toolguard. Henry Klehm, South Mil- 
waukee, Wis., assignor to Safety Appliance Co., 
same place. 

1,699,635. Treatment of wood and like porous 
material. Morton Smith, Stapleford, England. 


1,699,746. Saw construction. Charles H. McKay, 
Fitchburg, Mass., assignor to Simonds Saw & Steel 
Co., same place. 


1,699,747. Saw-tooth construction. Charles H. 
McKay, Fitchburg, Mass., assignor to Simonds Saw 
& Steel Co., same place. 


1,699,988. Plane. William Potter, New York, N. Y. 


1,700,010. Wood preserving means. Karl H. Wol- 
man, Berlin-Grunewald, Germany. 


1,700,151. Setting-head for sawmill log  car- 
riages. Charles W. Albrecht, Menominee, Mich., 
assignor to Prescott Co., same place. 


1,700,189. Guide for woodworking tools. Alfred 
Wikstrom, Albuquerque, N. Mex. 


1,700,206. Jointer guard. Wade H. Morris, 
ors, and William C. Tucker, Newport News, 
Ja. 


1,700,220. Log-barking apparatus. Herbert W. 
Guettler, Chicago. 

1,700,275. Band-saw oiler. 
Camino, Calif. 


1,700,390. Barking drum. 
Stocksund, Sweden. 


1,700,400. Wood-sawing machine. George H. 
Carlson and Anton G. Larson, Rockford, IIl., as- 
signors to Ekstrom, Carlson & Co., same place. 


1,700,423. Saw frame. Raymond L. Waker, 
Boscobel, Wis. 


1,700,511. Sawyer’s log mirror. Alexander McN. 
Page, Portland, Ore. 


1,700,654. Boring tool. Fred R. Stelzenmuller, 
Delawanna, N. J. 

1,700,683. Double-end universal saw. Sern 
Madsen, Clinton, Iowa, assignor to Curtis Compa- 
nies, same place. 

1,700,702. Framing machine. Charles R. Kittle. 
Monrovia, Calif. 

1,700,787. Wood-cutting knife. James E. Eck- 
ersley, Aberdeen, Wash. 

1,700,788. Knife bar. James E. Eckersley, 
Aberdeen, Wash. 

1,701,001. Wood-chopping device. Francis H. 
Hampton, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

1,701,324. Apparatus for perforating wood pre- 
paratory to receiving preservative material. Clar- 
ence N. Gram. Minneapolis, Minn., assignor to Val- 
entine-Clark Co., St. Paul. Minn. 

1,701,912. Woodworking machinery. Raymond 
E. De Walt, Leola, Pa. 


1,701,948. Portable saw. John M. Crowe, Cov- 
ington, Ky., assignor to Crowe Manufacturing Co. 
Corporation, same place. 

1,702,059. Block-table planer. Peter Schneider, 
Glendale, and Joseph Kinsler, New York, N 


1,702,095. 


Frank J. Willett, 


Johan D. Uligren, 


Attachment for nailing machines. 


Marcus O. Solheim, Bayport, Minn., assignor to 
Andersen Lumber Co.. same place. 


1,702,185. Machine for gluing veneer strips and 
similar work. Carl Weber, Goppinger, Germany. 
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LUMBER TRANSPORTATION 


Freight Car Contracts Awarded 


Contracts for 4,150 freight cars have been 
awarded this week by the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee, St. Paul & Pacific Railway Co., and 
in addition the Texas & Pacific Railway -Co. 
has placed orders for 1,500 cars. The St. Paul 
order has been distributed as follows: Bet- 
tendorf Corporation 1,000 automobile cars; 
General American Car Co. 1,000 ballast cars; 
Standard Steel Car Co. 650 stock cars; Pull- 
man Car & Manufacturing Corporation 500 
automobile cars; Ryan Car Co. 350 flat cars; 
Pressed Steel Car Co. 300 ore and 150 flat 
ears; Pacific Car & Foundry Co. 200 automo- 
bile cars. Of the 1,500 cars for the Texas & 
Pacific, the Pressed Steel Car Co. got 700 box 
cars, the Pullman Car & Manufacturing Cor- 
poration 500 stock cars, and the American 
Car & Foundry Co. 300 automobile cars. 

The New York Central Lines are in the 
market for 4,300 freight cars, and the Erie 
Railroad Co. has an inquiry out for 2,500 
cars. 

In the latest issue of Railway Age, orders 
for freight cars are reported as follows: St. 
Louis & San Francisco, 300 steel underframes 
from Pullman Car & Manufacturing Corpora- 
tion; Maine Central, 1,000 box cars from 
Standard Steel Car Co.; Wheeling & Lake 
Erie, 100 flat cars of 50 tons’ capacity from 
Standard Steel Car Co.; Union Refrigerator 
Transit Co., 50 refrigerator cars 40 feet long 
and of 35 tons’ capacity from American Car 
& Foundry Co.; Chesapeake & Ohio, 1,500 
hopper bottom gondola cars of 50 tons’ ca- 
pacity from American Car & Foundry Co. and 
500 from Richmond Car Works. 


Denies Fourth Section Application 

WASHINGTON, D. C., March 5.—Division 2 of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission has 
denied, effective July 10, fourth section appli- 
eation No. 618, filed by F. A. Leland, Agent, 
for and on behalf of carriers parties to his 
tariff, I. C. C. No. 745. This application sought 
authority to continue to charge for the trans- 
portation of lumber and related articles from 
points in Arkansas, Louisiana, Missouri, Okla- 
homa and Texas, and from Cairo, Ill., Colum- 
bus, Ky., Memphis, Tenn., and Natchez, Miss., 
to points in Oklahoma without observing the 
long-and-short-haul provision. A hearing was 
held and Division 2 finds that sufficient justifi- 
eation for the relief sought has not been 
shown. Rates revised in accordance with the 
terms of this order—fourth section order No. 
10,018—are to be made effective on statutory 
notice. 











Switching Charge Rule Amended 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, March 4.—The question of 
switching charges on lumber in the Cincin- 
nati district has been under consideration for 
a considerable time between various shippers’ 
organizations and the Louisville & Nashville 
Railroad Co. The result of the deliberations 
is contained in the following news item sent 
to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN by Theo. Davis, 
manager of the Lumber Traffic Association: 


“For several years various shippers’ organi- 
zations, as well as many of the larger ship- 
pers, have been negotiating with the Louisville 
& Nashville in an endeavor to get that line to 
adopt more favorable rules regarding the ab- 
sorption of switching charges on lumber. As 
a direct result of that continued pressure a 
shipper’s proposal was presented to the South- 
ern Freight Committee. The proposal was 
made in October, 1928, and provided for the 
absorption of connecting line switching 
charges at the various Ohio River crossings, 
including Cincinnati, on lumber originating 
south of Decatur, Ala. The proposed rule was 
later amended, providing maximum absorp- 
tion at Cincinnati of 2 cents a hundred pounds, 
and at Covington and Newport, Ky., of 3 cents 
a hundred pounds, on traffic originating south 
of Montgomery, Ala. The rule as amended 
has been published effective March 18,1929. {fn 
the past the Louisville & Nashville has con- 
sistently refused to absorb switching on local 
traffic. While this concession does not place 
the Louisville & Nashville on a parity with 
other lines at Cincinnati, in regard to switch- 
ing on traffic from local points, it does show 
that line has had a change of attitude. No 
doubt this is a forerunner of more liberal ar- 
rangements later on.” 








Mouldings 
Finish 

Bevel Siding 
Base, etc. 


Shop and 
Factory 
Lumber. 


SALES 
REPRESENTATIVES : 


Gs giesepeon, 
P O, Box 
Oconomowoc, Wis, 


W. J. SCHILLER, 
4347 Benton Bivd., 
Kansas City, Mo. 


ALEX W.STEWART, 
931 Lumber Exchange 
Bldg., Minneapolis, 
Minn. 


D. CLINTON 
von OSTRAND, 


quote. 


406 set tong of Com- 
merce Bldg., Denver, 
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LEASE YOUR 
CUSTOMERS 
with This Lumber 


It’s lumber with satisfaction in every 
— foot. Nice light, soft and white stock— 
altitude grown, smooth textured Pon- 
dosa Pine.’ Light to handle—easy to work. 


Craig Mountain Pondosa Pine pleases 
the customer and brings him back for 
more. Straight cars. Mixed cars. Let us 


Craig Mountain Quality 


oe PONDOSA PINE 


os Light—Soft—White 





Craig Mountain Lumber Co. 
WINCHESTER, IDAHO 





cre 











Timber Land Sales 


PHILLIPS, WIS., March 4.—The West Lum- 
ber Co., of Lugerville, Wis., has purchased a 
large tract of timber land, including 19 forty- 
acre tracts in Price and Sawyer counties, 
from the commissioners of public lands. The 
tracts were sold because the pending removal 
of a logging railroad would leave it without 
transportation facilities. The timber will be 
manufactured into lumber at the West com- 
pany’s mill. 


WHITBESBURG, KY., March 4.—The G. F. 
Vansant Lumber Co., organized a few days 
ago in Lexington, by G. F. Vansant,. H. 
Collins and J. W. Stewart with $30,000 capi- 
tal, has acquired several thousand acres of 
splendid hardwood timber lands along the 
left fork of Millstone Creek and is develop- 
ing the boundary. A large stave mill has 
been installed. The company is also market- 
ing thousands of fine yellow poplar logs in 
the rough, shipping them to down-state mills. 
It is announced here that the company will 


acquire additional holdings surrounding the 
property. The purchase was made from the 
Consolidated Coal Co. 

A large number of men are being employed 
in the work. 


Hymeneal 


SIMONS-POLSON, The engagement of Miss 
Dorothy Polson, only daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. Alex Polson, of Hoquiam, Wash., has 
been announced to Howard Alan Simons, son 
of V. D. Simons, of Chicago. Miss Polson is 
a popular member of society circles in the 
Harbor cities. She attended finishing schools 
in California and in Boston. Later she at- 
tended the University of Colorado at Boulder. 
Mr. Simons is a graduate of Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, Boston, and has been 
assisting in directing the work of building 
the plant of the Grays Harbor Pulp & Paper 
Co. Mr. Simons’ father was the architect of 
the pulp plant. 
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with a 
MUTUAL 
Interest 


i ag HY. 


In the event of fire, your first 
thought is for prompt payment 
of your insurance. Our Mutual 
Companies were organized and 
are operated by lumbermen to 
serve the lumber industry. We 
understand and appreciate all the 
special requirements of the lum- 
ber business and, in prompt settle- 
ments, as well as in every other 
phase of our insurance activity, 
your interest as our policyholder 
is always the primary considera- 
tion, 







Prompt Payment of Losses 


ere 





Our policyholders who have suf- 
fered losses know that our adjust- 
ments are promptly and fairly 
made and our checks are always 
either first or among the first 
received. By expert fire preven- 
tion, we protect from every possi- 
ble loss. By economical manage- 
ment and dividends averaging 40 
per cent, we provide insurance at 
lowest cost. Specialized for the 
industry, with a mutual interest, 
our policies offer highest insur- 
ance value for the lumberman. 


Any of our Companies will give you full information about our policies, our payment 
of claims, our fire prevention service, and our dividends. 


ASSOCIATED LUMBER MUTUALS 


Lumbermens Mutual Insurance Co., 
of Mansfield, Ohie 


Northwestern Mutual Fire Asseocia- 
tion, of Seattle, Wash. 


Pennsylvania Lumbermens Mutual 
Fire Insurance Co., of Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 





Central Manufacturers Mutual In- 
surance Co., of Van Wert, Ohio 


indiana Lumbermens Mutual Insur- 
ance Co., of indianapolis, ind. 


The Lumber Mutual Fire Insurance 
» Mass, 







Co., of Boston 





News Letters 


(Continued from page 75) 


Portland, Ore. 


March 2.—With warmer ‘weather the lum- 
ber industry is gradually working back to- 
ward normal. Many of the small mills are 
not yet in operation, but they are expected to 
be sawing and shipping again within another 
week. . The fir business is said to be not very 
active, but mills in many instances have their 
order files pretty well filled. The fir log 
market is strong, with best grade yellow fir 
logs at $24—if any are to be had. 

In the Inland Empire pine belt, the smaller 
mills are getting under way again, and 
orders are reported to be coming in fairly 
satisfactory volume. 

A. W. Cooper, secretary-manager of the 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association, has 
not returned from Washington, D. C., where 
he has been in connection with proposed lum- 
ber tariffs. Although he resigned from the 


position he has held for nearly twenty years, 
when the association met recently at Spo- 
kane, he will remain on the job for another 
two months unless a successor is named in 
the meantime. 

No successor will be named by the Colum- 
bia River Loggers’ Information Bureau to 
John T. Dougall, who died about two weeks 


ago. 
Toronto, Ont. 


March 5.—The spring meeting of the 
Southwestern Ontario Retail Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association will be held at the Prince 
Edward Hotel, Windsor, on Thursday, March 
21, during the building show at the Windsor 
Armouries. 

The London Wood Box Supply Co., London, 
Ont., has prepared plans for an addition to 
its factory, 40 by 60 feet. 

Charles F. Birrell, of Three Rivers, Que., 
has been appointed Montreal and eastern rep- 
resentative for the A. E. Gordon Lumber Co. 
(Ltd.), Toronto, succeeding H. R. Boyce, who 
has entered the retail business in Montreal. 


Aberdeen-Hoquiam, Wash. 


March 2—March cargo shipments received 
a good start yesterday when three Orienta] 
ships cleared with 12,000,000 feet of lumber, 
One steamer carried also 1,100 tons of Grays 
Harbor pulp. The annual report of the port 
officials, which has just been released, shows 
that more than 30 percent of Washington 
water shipments during 1928 passed through 
Grays Harbor. 

An industrial survey of the Harbor, being 
made by the Chamber of Commerce of Aber- 
deen and Hoquiam, indicates that $26,000,000 
is the aggregate of the payrolls of the log- 
ging camps, lumber mills, veneer and ply- 
wood plants. 

The Aberdeen Plywood Co. has started con- 
struction work on a large warehouse on River 
Street. The warehouse will have 280 by 64 
feet floor space. 

J. V. G. Posey, of the Posey Manufacturing 
Co. of Hoquiam, with Mrs. Posey, will sail 
March 14 from New York for a three months’ 
tour in Europe. 


Houston, Tex. 


March 5.—All items of pine are in good de- 
mand. ‘The heaviest demand is for car mate- 
rials and timbers. For hardwoods, except 
cypress and red gum, there is a fine demand. 
The mills are oversold on lath. 

The Sens and Daughters of the Republic 
of Texas are to plant memorial live oak trees 
for the four mile Battleground Road leading 
to the San Jacinto Battlefield, about twenty- 
five miles southeast of Houston. Each tree 
will bear a concrete marker with the name 


‘of one of the soldiers who fought at San 


Jacinto. 


Atlanta, Ga. 


March 4.—With logging at a standstill in 
southern Georgia and Alabama due to exces- 
sive rainfall, southern pine output is consid- 
erably below normal. Little building is in 
progress and retail business is therefore 
quiet. However, mill bookings exceed pro- 
duction, as do also shipments, and there is 
little surplus of anything in pine list, so 
prices keep stable. Industrial demand has 
been good. Large orders have been booked 
recently for new textile mills in this section. 
Railroads are also fairly active in the market 
for timbers and car materials. Flooring is 
moving well in B&better and No. 2, mainly 
shortleaf, but there has been little activity 
in ceiling or partition. Nos. 1 and 2 long- 
leaf dimension is fairly active and some call 
for siding and lath is reported. Roofers are 
moving well to eastern and northern buyers, 
with inquiries unusually good. 


Laurel, Miss. 


March 4.—Continued rainy weather pre- 
vents the drying of yard stocks and very few 
of the mills have any air dried lumber on 
hand. The general opinion is that for the 
next few months air dried dimension is going 
to be scarce, as stocks are practically all 
sold. The exnort market is fairly strong, 
with sawn timber continuing to lead the list. 
Export saps, Genoa prime and South Ameri- 
can scantling all continue in good demand. 

Murray H. Bissell, sales manager Marathon 
Lumber Co., with Mrs. Bissell and their son, 
Schuyler, left last week for a month’s fishing 
trip off the west coast of Florida. 


Boston, Mass. 


March 5.—The Blanchard Lumber Co. has 
announced that operations will be resumed at 
its Portage Lake mill on March 21. For some 
weeks only one large dimension mill has 
been cutting eastern spruce, a fact which has 
made it possible to maintain a base price of 
$42 for frame despite the dull demand. By 
the latter part of March, the Blanchard Lum- 
ber Co. believes, there will probably be 
enough orders to justify resumption of pro- 
duction. 

William L. Smith, of the Lexington Lumber 
Co., the treasurer of the Massachusetts Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association; is enjoying a 
European tour. Mr. Smith left here in Feb- 
ruary planning to spend several weeks in 
France and Italy. George E. Briggs, of the 


Lexington Lumber Co., has just returned from 
abroad, where he left his children to attend 
a finishing school in England. 
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CHICAGO BUILDING PERMITS 


The following are comparative building per- 
mit totals for February: 





Feb. 1928 Jan. 1929 Feb. 1929 
Stores ..--- 102 67 60 
Offices and 
hotels ... 9 5 6 
Residences.. 431 158 134 
Halls and 
churches.. 3 6 3 
Theatres ° ese eee eee 
Apartments. 220 130 95 
Stores and 
offices ... 2 1 1 
Stores and 
halis ...- 13 2 7 
Stores and 
apartments 
Stores and 
residences 27 14 20 
Miscellaneous 3 3 ee 
TOTAL .. 810 386 326 
Brick ...... 798 376 320 
Frame .. 12 10 6 
Frontage 
ee 25,8 14,962 12,413 
eee $23,256,300 $13,194,400 $8,756,300 





CHICAGO LUMBER RECEIPTS AND 
SHTPMENTS 


Reported by F. C. Clutton, 
Secretary of Board of Trade 


Receipts trom Feb. 3 to Mar. 2, inc. 














Lumber Shingles 

OE. 64 ewad anaes 243,823,000 15,450,000 
SD  wanpaid ai bos wah aaaeel 287,523,000 24,135,000 
DeGORNG .cccssese 43,700,000 8,685,000 

Receipts from Jan. 1 to Mar. 2 

Lumber Shingles 

ra eer eee 530,554,000 34,487,000 
ee 598,121,000 50,993,000 
DONG ssc cxaes 67,567,000 16,506,000 

Shipments from Feb. 3 to Mar. 2, inc. 

Lumber Shingles 

EE cr llptadied init arate icotl 104,138,000 29,534,000 
BE. cid @ arddlaive tae los 99,647,000 23,546,000 
EMOFORMR ccccccvies 4,491,000 5,988,000 

Shipments from Jan. 1 to Mar. 2 

Lumber Shingles 

0 ee eee ener 198,651,000 46,316,000 
DE  iadbese>oslek wee 207,385,000 46,290,000 
WOOTEN... d0006s65% Scene  §  «~«tnbaoeee 
I 5.5 0500s eee ) chaeeweds 26,000 





This Week’s Markets 


For Editorial] Review of Current Market 
Conditions See Page 37 


NORTHERN PINE 


BUFFALO, N. Y., March 5.—Dealers report 
an improvement in demand for Canadian 
white pine, as well as a scarcity of stock 
at the mills, which results in stronger prices 
than prevailed a year ago. The outlook is 
regarded as favorable and wholesalers are 
bringing in large stocks by rail. Demand 
covers a wide list of items. 


EASTERN SPRUCE 


BOSTON, MASS., March 5.—The eastern 
spruce market was very quiet in February; 
production light and prices firmly held. No 
substantial increase in the production of 
frames is indicated before the latter part of 
this month, but demand should improve ap- 


preciably. Stormy weather last week inter- 
fered with the already quiet business in 
Provincial random, but prices have not 
weakened. Dry boards are very scarce, de- 


mand is dull, and quotations are firm. Lath 
are moving very slowly and prices are barely 


steady. 
HARDWOODS 


CHICAGO, March 6.—Refrigerator interests 
are actively in the northern hardwood market 
for 4/4 soft elm. Furniture demand is im- 
proving, this consuming source taking Nos. 1 
and 2 common maple, birch and basswood in 
fair quantities. Four quarter and thicker 
No. 1 and better hardwoods are moving freely 


to the automobile body plants, along with’ 


some No. 2 grades. Flooring factories are 
buying 4/4 flooring maple in large volume, 
taking stock green from the saw at advanced 
prices. Oak flooring prices have advanced $1 
to $4 within the last week or two, due to 
increased demand, less production and higher 
prices of oak lumber. 








obligating you in any way. 


10966 Harper Avenue 


One well-known Lum- 
ber Dealer saved 7c. per 
ton-mile and made three f 
30-mile trips per day 

instead of only two with 


trucks alone. REG. U.S. 








BicGER, FASTER Havuis 
owest Cost- 


CUT YOUR haulage costs from 20% to 50%. 
loads with 1-ton trucks and Fruehauf Semi-Trailers. 


THE UNIT shown above hauls a load that would require 
a 2% to 3-ton truck to handle alone. Yet it costs less than 
one-half as much. Operating costs and depreciation expense 
are lower on this unit than on a bigger motor truck. And it 
will travel as fast as law and traffic permit. 


INVESTIGATE the profitable, practical, producing 
Fruehauf Semi-Trailer idea. 


OLDEST AND LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF TRAILERS 


FRUEHAUF TRAILER COMPANY 


Branches and Distributors in All Principal Cities 





Haul 3-ton 


We'll send details without 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Another Lumber Dealer 
cut his haulage costs in 
half by using Fruehauf 
Semi-Trailers. You, too, 


can make réal savings. 
PAT. OFF, 











BUFFALO, N. Y., March 5.—Hardwood de- 
mand has kept up in a fairly satisfactory 
way recently, and wholesalers say inquiries 
indicate a greater interest among consumers. 
More activity is shown in the principal users 
of hardwoods and the demand covers a wider 
list of woods than is sometimes the case. 
Walnut and gum continue to show strength. 


ST. LOUIS, MO., March 4.—The principal 
buyers of southern hardwoods are the auto- 
mobile body interests, who are seeking such 
items as 2- and 3-inch log run maple and 
magnolia, which are reported scarce, and elm, 
as well as some inch sound wormy oak. Most 
of this business is being placed direct with 
the mills. FAS cottonwood is reported to 
be $1 to $2 higher. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, March 4.—Demand 
from automobile factories is the backbone of 


the market this week. Call is principally for 
hard and soft maple and ash, 5/ and 6/4 and 
thicker, of good lengths. Sap gum squares 
are wanted by the woodworking trade. Sap 
and red gum are wanted in small lots by the 
furniture factories. Prices are fairly steady 
on the general list. Maple, soft elm and ash, 
dry stocks of which are not plentiful, are 
firm in price. Southern oak flooring is quiet. 


HOUSTON, TEX., March 5.—Sap gum is 
selling as fast as the mills can produce it. 
There is an excellent demand for 4/, 5/, 6/ 
and 8/4 common and better. An order for 
600,000 feet of No. 2 4/4 box material was 
placed last week, at around $15. Inch FAS 
sap is quoted at $50, and No. 1 at $35, mill. 
Some red gum is being exported, but there 
is not much domestic demand. Flooring 
plants are buying again, but oak prices have 
not improved. 
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The Usefulness of a Crane 


Plus the Speed of a Truck 





fe eae 





peed ee 


WNERS throughout the country say 
this is an indispensable handling unit 
for the lumber yard. It is ideal for 

unloading cars, for loading trucks and 
wagons, and for many other purposes around 
the yard. 

Works fast and moves fast. Economical 
to operate. 

Similar in design and construction to the 
larger ORTON cranes, the Model “V” is a 
full-fledged crane made for mounting on any 
5- or 7%4-ton truck that has a clearance of 8 





i | 
Bye 








feet from the back of the driver’s seat to the 
rear axle. 


It is full-revolving, and is operated without 
the use of outriggers. Equipped with a 20, 
24 or 28-foot boom, it has a lifting capacity of 
5 tons at a 10-foot radius and 2 tons at a 
20-foot radius. A 53-horsepower gasoline en- 
gine furnishes an abundance of power. Each 
operation is controlled by a separate clutch, 
so that hoisting, swinging or booming can be 
performed singly or all together. 


Write for Bulletin 44, which gives detailed infor- 
mation about this fast, economical handling unit. 


ORTON CRANE & SHOVEL CO. 
608 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
Representatives in Principal Cities 






RTON 


Cranes, Shovels & Buckets 








FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR 


CHICAGO, March 6.—The break-up of win- 
ter has brought about an increased movement 
of fir to city and country retailers. Industrial 
consumers are also well represented in the 
market. The demand for car material has 
strengthened the market, and West Coast 
mills are holding firm to prices. The volume 
of yard business for rail shipment has been 
entirely satisfactory, and mills have raised 
prices $1 to $1.50 on common items and $2 
to $3 on nearly all flat grain items over the 
basis ruling sixty days ago. 


KANSAS CITY, MO., March 5.—Scarcity of 
some items continues a feature of the fir 
market, and restrictions on orders are still 
in force. The result is that buyers are not 
extending themselves, though the volume of 
orders has been growing and prices are stiff. 
There is a good industrial demand, but 
trouble is being encountered in placing some 
business offered. 


BALTIMORE, MD., March 4.—The market 
for fir, among other West Coast stocks, can 
not be regarded as exceptionally active or as 
on an attractive level. The disposition of a 
number of the wholesalers is still to proceed 
very conservatively. 


NEW YORK, March 4.—Little talk is heard 
of transit stocks in fir. Demand has been 
light of late, but retailers’ stocks are low 
and it is felt that an active buying period 
is not far distant. Prices are firm. 


CYPRESS 


CHICAGO, March 6.—Cypress volume in 
February was fair and ahead of the previous 
month, according to local distributors of this 
wood. All consuming interests are repre- 
sented in the market. Pecky cypress is mov- 
ing to greenhouse people; tank manufacturers 
are taking thick stock in fair quantities, and 
retailers are placing fair sized orders for 
mixed cars of the common grades. Prices 
remain on a steady basis. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, March 4,—Retailers 
are taking on small stocks of low grade 
cypress for repair work in industrial plants, 
and there is a fair movement of flooring and 
siding, with some buying of tank and silo 
stock. Prices are steady, with stocks ample 
for current demand. More activity is ex- 
pected later in March. 


ST. LOUIS, MO., March 4.—Yellow cypress 
prices are unchanged. The movement from 
mills has been accelerated somewhat by buy- 
ing of mixed cars, principally of upper grades, 
However, because of a shortage there is more 
strength in lower grades. Red cypress con- 
tinues in good demand. 


HEMLOCK 


NEW YORK, March 4.—Distributers of 
hemlock report an unusually light February 
business, but their stocks are not heavy and 


retailers have very meager stocks. Prices 
are firm. 


BOSTON, MASS., March 5.—The hemlock 
trade was unusually quiet last week, because 
of extremely bad weather. Dry eastern and 
northern hemlock boards are _ scarce, but 
hardly so firm as they were a few weeks 
ago. Quotations: Eastern clipped, $33@34; 
northern clipped, $32@33; random, $30@31. 
Very firm mill prices are asked for western 
hemlock and eastern wholesalers refuse to 
meet these figures. Current quotations are 
$4@5 off base prices. There is some local 
business in transit lots at rather less than 
is quoted on mill shipment business. 


WESTERN PINES 


CHICAGO, March 6.—There is a good de- 
mand for Pondosa pine from local retail yards 
and industrial consumers are taking fair 
amounts of Idaho pine. Prices on Idaho have 
advanced from $1 to $2 on common grades 
and $2 to $5 on selects, due to the broken 
condition of mill stocks. California white 
pine is moving in fair volume to the sash and 
door factories at steady prices. Assortments 
of mill stocks are considerably broken. 


KANSAS CITY, MO., March 5.—Demand for 
western pines is on the increase, with a heavy 
run on shop items. Retailers are in the mar- 
ket in greater numbers and the millwork 
plants and other industrial users are buying 
in good volume. 


BUFFALO, N. Y., March 5.—The California 
pines are maintaining a firm tone, especially 
thick items and low ends, due to the scarcity 
of mill stocks. The amount of dry lumber 
available is not likely to be increased much 
for some time, so a firm market is looked for 
during the next few weeks. Buying is mostly 
for immediate needs, but is a little better 
than it was a few weeks ago. An advance 
in all grades of Idaho pine, amounting to $1 
or more, has taken place in the last week. 


NEW YORK, March 4.—Advances of $2.50 
to $5 on sugar pine Nos. 1 and 2 clear and 
C selects came somewhat as a surprise this 
morning, following a general advance in Idaho 
items a fortnight ago. Idaho mill stocks are 
broken and 1x12-inch No. 3 is scarce at mills 
and locally. Pondosa prices have not ad- 
vanced of late. Demand is only fair. 


SOUTHERN PINE 


CHICAGO, ‘March 6.— The _ spring-like 
weather of the last week has stimulated the 
demand for southern pine. Retailers and in- 
dustrial consumers are placing orders for 
fair quantities of material, the former taking 
dimension and boards, and the latter crating 
lumber chiefly. Railroad inquiries for main- 
tenance-of-way and repair material are in- 
creasing. Stocks of low grade boards at mill 
points are none too plentiful, and prices hold 
firm. 


KANSAS CITY, MO., March 5.—Demand 
for southern pine is showing a small gain 
each week, there being more orders from 
retailers, largely for mixed cars. Industrial 
demand is steady and of good volume, with 
the railroads offering some nice business. 
Prices are well held. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, March 4.—Air dried 
6-inch dimension and sheathing are scarce 
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rade . 
alers here are looking for higher prices the 
a fatter part of this month, when retailers be- > @ =~ — — ‘ 
Silo gin . np yet nine pags 0 » ORING O SOTO G 
e low, \ 
1ple production. This week buying is compara- UAL ITY OAK FLO } DE CLOSET LININ 
= tively dull. Fair lots were taken for indus- eS a a ata 
trial repair work. Prices are steady to firm. € (6 
— ST. LOUIS, MO., March 4.—The market 
on for gee egg ge J i Ba un- A Bi I é‘ S l 
changed prices. ers an nquiries are 
= peavier as a result of better weather in con- Learn more about ig increase in ales 
on- suming centers, but business is difficult to the sales possibilities will be noticed when you stock our “Quality” Oak floor- 
place, as heavy rains retard production in ‘of our Tennessee Aro- ing. It possesses all the qualities desired by builders 
the South. Some improvement is noted in matic Red Cedar “De and will therefore make selling easier for you. Many 
shed stock. Dimension and boards continue Soto” Closet Lining other dealers are featuring this flooring with good re- 
in heaviest demand. F sults. Order in L. C. L. or carlots. 
of i atiaers J 
ar BOSTON, MASS., March 5.—Building is well e 
a under the volume of one year ago and re- DeSoto Hardwood Flooring Company 
ces —_ - —_ — oe their MANUFACTURERS AND WHOLESALERS 
ard stocks of southern pine. iff prices are 
ia seek fer Aetene eitiien ter deme Sledge Ave. and Southern Ry. . MEMPHIS, TENN. 
ock sellers. The current full range for B&better 
use }#i-inch is $46.50@50.50. Flooring is dull. 
ind B&better rift longleaf 1x4-inch is offered at 
but $76@76.50, and shortleaf at $70@71. Roofers ; 
2ks are quiet but firm at $31 for 8-inch air dried. 
34; per ee 2 
31. HOUSTON, TEX., March 5.—Timbers and 
orn ear decking are in excellent demand. All igure ] ouse 
to 
other items are moving well and prices are 
are frm. No. 2 shiplap, 1x8-inch, is quoted at 
cal $26 mill; 1x12-inch No. 1 boards at $52; 1x6- 
an inch No. 1 fencing, $40; No. 1 dimension, 1x4- { e ? 
inch, at $33; 2x12-inch, 16-foot, $45; No. 2, 
2x4-inch, 16-foot, $29; 2x12-inch, 16-foot, $31; nutes ra 
B&better flooring, 1x4-inch, $42. 
le- 
ds SHINGLES AND LATH 
a CHICAGO, March 6.—Country retailers are 
ar placing orders in good quantities for white 
ee cedar shingles. Dry mill stocks are low and 
ite current quotations are: Extras, $5.25; stand- 
ms ards, $4.25; sound butts, $3. Local demand 
te for hemlock lath is light, but country yard 
trade is on a fair basis. Hemlock lath prices: 
No. 1, 4-foot, $7; No. 2, 4-foot, $6.50; 32-inch, 
$3.15, Chicago basis. 
‘or —— 
vy KANSAS CITY, MO., March 5.—Shingle 
ir- demand has not shown much increase. Prices 
rk are steady on the recent advances, especially 
ng on Canadians. Demand for lath is picking 
up. A small advance has been made in 
cypress lath. Siding demand also is slightly 
ia better, with mixed car orders’ increased. oi 
ly Western pine and redwood mills are getting z 
nd most of the business in this market. > 
Cal 
eae q 
~ NEW YORK, March 4.—Eastern' spruce 
ly lath are selling steadily on an apparently 
er stationary price basis, although few stocks > 
ce are arriving and nearly all lath in the mar- : — + 
$1 ket are in the hands of three wholesale firms. a > bred Por ps 
Kk. The price by rail and vessel is at $7. Sup- * * § 
Plies of West Coast shingles are abundant es | " 
<0 but the market is becoming more stable. 4 ZUx/Pair | 
i) 
1d bin ee A 
is HOUSTON, TEX., March 5.—Prices on wed 
i |Second Getl®# 
10 shingles have advanced somewhat, but there . 
“e has been scarcely any improvement in de- Floor Plan 
Is mand. Extra clears are quoted at $3.10 and 
j- extra stars at $2.75. The mills are over- 
aT — rr a following prices: No. 1, 
75; o. 2, .25. 
. ‘ . e . 
CLAPBOARDS You could if you had A. W. Holt’s Book “Automatic Building Costs.” 
. BOSTON, MASS, March 5.—Retail yards With this wonderful book on yer desk, you can figure the cost of the 
.e are buying very few clapboards and selling materials only or materials and labor for any house—frame, brick, stucco, 
# a cae te Coa ee eee plain gable, Dutch Colonial or English design—in 5 minutes. Send for 
g and prices are very firmly held. West Coast this book. EXAMINE IT FREE! You'll find it well worth TEN 
g have firmed up, wholesalers advancing their TIMES its cost to you. 
a quotations despite very quiet business here. 
i- a FS CA SS SY ST SS SS ES EE Se RNS Om meme 
d BOXBOARDS American Lumberman 
, 
BOSTON, MASS., March 5.—The boxboard 431 South Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
market is quiet and featureless. Stocks of 
d dry box lumber are quite moderate and dis- Send me a copy of “Automatic Building Costs” for FREE examination.* At the end of 
: aa Go | Bim Py ceed 10 days I may either keep the book by mailing you $15 which pays for the book in full or I 
1 ally restricting their operations te actual may return it to you by parcel post insured without obligation. 
h contracts with responsible buyers. More at- 
3. tention than ever before is being given this Mo 5 he dce eee ce seks eeest | Coa beeS neeeeiebanere sp baer edit. enelaike hebie wae 
Season to the quality and grading of stock. 
Occasional transactions at concessions from CP ee eee ee ie eee Ae eee Re 
, sequins fete are generally cxpiained Be | MARINER cc csee err saverwccvevenccssasssvversensess end Macaw beams ee wee alee 
e quality. Round edge white pine inch box- *Subject to approval of Management. 
boards are $27@30. 
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THE BEST BOARD 


Boards are just like folks. Each one 
has a place in which he, or it, fits best, 
and it is sheer waste for board or man 
to be used in the wrong job. 


Many good farmers have spent life- 
times running poor grocery stores; ex- 
cellent cooks have vainly attempted to 
elevate the stage; number three boards 
have struggled to support excessive 
loads; and the best long leaf has been 
used for chicken fences. Square pegs 
in round holes. 


Select lumber carefully, NATAL- 
BANY has a grade and a size of lum- 
ber for every purpose in construction. 


NATALBANY. 


LUMBER YW, , COMPANY, LTD. 
~ SALES BBE OFFICE 


‘ LOUISIANA 


MEMBER SOUTHERN PINE ASSOCIATION 














LONG AND SHORTLEAF SOUTHERN PINE 
HARDWOODS 


Mills 68-71-72-73 on the Speedy Illinois Central Mainline. 


— 
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i This Week’s Lumber Prices 








Following are f. 0. b. 


Plooring | Winish, All 10-20' | 
1x3” E. G.— | B&better Rough: 
B&btr, 10-20’...$65.71 “a= — inal 
No. 1, ym . 42.25 1x8” a te aoe 44.10 
1x3” "J —_ -  «.” * 2 Gln) Jee hie® ne = 
Badtr, 16-207... 39.77 | ix0,g0d 10°.. BAe | 
me 1. °° Seis | bfixs, saee’* 6300 | 
tne et eee || Oe, See eee | 
1x4” E.G. | 6/4 & 8/4x4 
B&btr, 10-20’ 65.11 as” * 55.55 
No. ead 42.75 6/4 & 8/ixé. “99 
1x4” ua ad 
aebtr. 10-20"... 41.22 10&12” .... 61.86 
No. 1, Me coe s d: 

No. 2° 10-20’... 24.98 a waiaty - 

Ceiling 1x6" ........ 50.00 
5x4” 10-20’— 1x8” eooaevese 0.17 

, " 1x5 and 10”.. 55.31 
age | eocccesee gt x12” 66 31 
ho paiveease ’ isseeo Soe 

5/4x4, 6&8”.. 63.87 
No. S ésésmeewe 21.33 o/Axe, 10:12" 76.40 

Partition x5, 
1x4”— 0&12” .... 76.83 
Se wisvdecen 43.00 | « surfaced 

Drop Siding eee 45.00 
1x6”, 10-20’—- PP ocr 45.00 
a cekrs 39.63 ee. 44.00 
mn E vewdeavaeae 37.21 1x5 and 10” 50.23 
Ww asetebaes 25.12 SSG” ctecese 60.00 


mill sales prices as reported from Kansas City, Mo., 








SOUTHERN PINE 


Casing and Base | Jambs 
ry 56.40 B&better: 
4 an — . 1 
get 56.75 | 1%, 1% & 2x4 
5 and 10”.. ee > ree ee 4 
Pencing, $158, 10-20 No. 1 Dimension, 
wes e | S1S1E | 
Be «skae‘se 34.68 Short- Long- i 
Me” s0ck sexs 37.49 leaf leaf 
No, 2— 2x 4”, 10’.26.72 29.50 
1x4”... a eee 20.95 12’.27.36 28.78 
1x6 eae 16’.29.60 31.30 
No. 3— 18&20’.32.11 33.64 
DET hv wie nee 17.06 2x 6”, 10’.25.63 26.00 
EO <igdensinn 17.61 12’.25.52 25.91 
Boards, S18 or #25 1820" .28-62 30.50 
we. 1 (all 10-20’): ° ” , 
0 RA 34.03 2x 8”, 10’.28.00 baw 
om 3 95 12’.26.86 26.53 
i eee ¢ 16’.26.43 29.25 
WEEE” pp eaeuee 50.96 18&20'.29.76 32.03 
N z 3 all 10 to 20’ . post . 
a. 0 66 | 2x10”, 12'.29.36 
1x10” eta ete oe 46 16’.33.4 y 
TS nee 29.67 18&20’.30.60 33.00 
~~, 4 (all 6-20’): OxiB*, 10° :B7.Be 4s.0- 
seitenee 18.13 12’.37.21 36.25 
1210” 5 arorwigiah 18.88 16’.40.36 44.25 
i: le 18.70 18&20’.36.57 55.00 





for the week ended March 1: 


| No. 2 Shortleaf Shiplap 
Dimension, S1S1E No. 1 (all 10-20’): 
ax 4", 10....0. 96.96.) SBR) borer ees 33.28 
12’ eevee 24.79 No. 2 (10-20’) 
167, 65 26.17 Be. dc cneaaas 4.79 
18@20’...... 29.17 Nort ” i 6.205): 4.92 
ee... 21.50 Ns (all 6-20’): 
| tee oe ae ee +738 
| RS, $3.95 | | SSS ceceeee 
18&20’...... 24.82 rim 
Se 8"; 1072.25: 21.00 Bape» a —— 
FS casaits < o q. 
+ 3.88 4S, 20’ and 
ae 23.20 te WE 
18830°...05%:. 23.57 | 6, F 28.09 
2x10”, 12’...... 23.73 | yo" fill ili It 33i60 
ws a0 BO Oe icens bere 42.00 
19050"... .:. 24.80 
i: | 24.50 Plaster Lath 
ee 25.17 | No. 1, %. 4’ 3.86 
18&20’...... 25.19 | No. 2, %”, 4’ 3.15 
No. 3— Car Material 
a eee 16.24 1 ” 
eee 15.00 {pn ts aaa de 
TO eee es 15.00 | 12 & 14”....... .00 
SE ln bk ead 15.00 | No. 2 random.. 20.30 











ENGELMANN SPRUCE 


Prices f. 0. b. Chicago on air dried Engel- 
mann white spruce boards, D&M, shiplap, drop 
siding and ceiling: 


Inch— 4” 6” 8” 10” 12” 
Dabir,, 6-16".$61.00 $56.00 $56.00 $72.00 $87.00 
btr.,* 6-16’. 49.00 54.00 54.00 67.00 82.00 
No. 1, 6-16’. 50.00 54.00 58.00 
No. 2, 8-16’. 42.50 41.50 41.50 41.50 49.00 
No. 3, 8-20’. 34.00 36.50 37.50 37.50 38.50 
No. 4, 4-20’. 32.50 34.50 35.50 35.50 35.50 
5” &6 /4— 4”&wadr. 4, 6&8” 10” 13” 
D&btr., 6-16’..... $67.00 $69.00 $72.00 $82.00 
No. 1&btr., 6-16’. 64.00 66.00 69.00 79.00 
No. 1, 6- Pepa 60.00 62.00 *° 65.00 75.00 
For 5/&6’4 in No. 2, 4-, 8- or 12-inch, add 
in No. 3, all 


$6; 6-inch, $9; + “ew add $8; 
widths, add $6; 4, ‘$4. 
§Furnished 2d ce available. 
*Contains 40 to 50 percent D&better. 
Specified lengths—In Dé&better, No. 1 and 
better and No. 1, add for 16-foot, $5; for other 
lengths, including 18- and 20- foot, $2. In No. 
2, add for 18- and 20-foot, $2; other lengths, $1. 
Bevel siding, %-inch, odd lengths, 3- to 20- 
foot, but not over 20 percent shorter than 


10-foot: 
D&btr., 4-inch..$28.00 EE, 4-inch....... $18.00 
6-inch.. 31.00 GBs cases 21.00 


Spruce ane pine lath, 4-foot; No. 1, $7.75; No. 





RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


Seattle, Wash., March 2.—Eastern prices, 
four or five bunches, f. o. b. mill, are: 


First Grades, Standard Stock 
Mixed with 


Straight lumber or 
cars ae 
Extra stars, 6/2....$ 2.75@ 2.80 $ 2.80 
Extra clears, 5/2. 3.00@ 3.20 3.10@ 3.25 
2 + > Gea 3.90@ 4.00 4.00@ 4.10 
er ae 3.95 4.00 
Perfections ........ 4.90@ 5.00 5.00 
en 11.50 12.00 
Dimensions, 5” 5/2. 3.90@ 4.00 


Pirst Grades, Rite-Grade Inspected Stock 


Extra clears, 6/2.... 2.80@ 2.85 
Extra clears ...... 3. 35@ 3.40 
ii... er 4.00@ 4.10 
hee 4.45 

Perfections ........ 4.90@ 5.00 


Second Grades, Standard Stock 


INLAND EMPIRE PINES 


Portland, Ore., March 2.—The Western Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association has prepared the 
following list of average selling prices f. o. b. 





Spokane, as shown by orders reported by 
members during week ended Wednesday, 
Feb. 27. Reports of prices shown as 82S in- 


clude sales of stock worked other than 82S on 
which the prices have been reduced to an 
S2S basis by using the working charges shown 
in the Western Pine Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion lumber price list of July 15, 1926. Prices 
of selects and random length larch and fir 
include sales of specified length stock with 
the prices reduced to the random length basis 
by using the sorting charges from the same 
list. Averages include both direct and whole- 
sale sales. Where prices shown are net to 
wholesaler they have been increased by 5% 
of the estimated mill price. RL means ran- 
dom length. AL means all lengths, regard- 
less of whether random or specified lengths 
are called for. Quotations follow: 


Pondosa Pine 


Feet Average 
Sold Price 
3,000 1x8” No. 1 common S2S AL...$38.46 
467,000 1x8” No. 2 common S2S AL... 25.22 
353,000 1x8” No. 3 common S28 AL... 20.30 
286,000 4/4 No. 4 common S2S RW RL 14.96 
80,500 1x6” D select S2S RL......... 41.93 
18,500 5&6/4x4”"&wdr D sel S2S AL.. 51.57 
55,500 1x6” C select S2S RL........ 61.16 
32,000 5&6/4x4”"&wdr C sel S2S RL.. 65.37 
54.000 6” C Bevel GGIOS. 0000 scene sees 35.79 

295,000 5&6/4 No. 3&btr shop S2S— 
Be Ev ckedasesendcd oe penetnws 38.65 
ee O46. iad what ascdeenisen 28.65 
RS ne ee ee er 21.65 

Idaho White Pine 
32,000 1x8” No. 1 common S2S RL... 43.02 
103,500 1x8” No. 2 common 82S RL... 32.00 
270,500 1x8” No. 3 common 82S AL. 23.13 
53,000 4/4 No. 4 common S2S RW RL 19.44 
24,000 1x6” D select S2S RL......-.. 46.96 
4,500 5&6/4x4”"&wdr D sel S2S RL.. 74.00 
10,500 1x6” C select S2S RL......... 75.00 
6,000 5&6/4x4"&wdr C sel S2S RL.. 89.04 
9.500 -O" C DOVES BURIRE. 2 ccc crcveces 43.00 
Larch and Pir 

31,500 2x6” 16’ No. 1 dimension...... 18.67 
33,500 2x10” 16’ No. 1 dimension..... 18.29 
5,000 1x8” No. 3 common S2S RL... 19.50 
2.500 4” C&btr vert gr fig RL...... 39.45 
33,500 6” C&btr D/S or rustic RL.... 31.07 





POPLAR BEVEL SIDING 


Louisville, Ky., March 4.—Abnormally bad 
weather owed curtailed consumption of poplar 


siding. Prices are firm at the following 
levels: 

No. 1 No: 2 

FAS Select com. com, 

SO Pere re $50 $40 $30 $24 

Pe “Gvksvectdete's 50 38 28 22 

ers 1 ee 50 36 24 18 





Common stars, 6/2. 1.05@ 1.15 td 1.25 
Common stars, 5/2.. .5@ 1.60 1.50 
Common clears ... 2.00@ 2.10 2.15@ 2.30 
British Columbia Stock, Seattle Market 

<a a warn eat iiere 3.90 

pas . i aera 4.25 

ZS ae 5.05 

Perfections ........ 5.25 

Royals (No. 1's)... 12.25 





DOUGLAS FIR 


[Special telegram to AmeErtcAN LuMBERMAN] 


Portland, Ore., March 5.—F. o. b. mifl prices 
on actual sales of fir, March 1, 2 and 4, direct 
and wholesale, reported by West Coast mills 
ea the Davis Statistical Bureau, were as fol- 
Ows: 


Vertical Grain Flooring 


B Bé&btr Cc D 
ET cd ensibts aati beae $41.00 $40.50 $30.75 ak ee 
OA ee re 37.75 as 
See” 5 cack ewe 42.50 
Flat Grain Flooring 
Oe scab e en 25.00 20.50 
Ss are ee aaa 35.25 30.00 
Mixed Grain os 
RE issu bein ke ; $15.25 
Ceiling 
A ne ‘eit’ 24.75 20.25 
SE slave atcy eataie a 25.75 20.75 
Drop Siding, 1x6” 
DO +s kviebackens ae $3.75 29.00 Saws 
BEE Gcavvinkadoeve a 25 30.25 ca ae 
Be sok ohne ens hie 17.75 
Pinish, Kiln ‘Driea na Surfaced 
1x6” ins?” = 3: 3” 
NN hc cb ceccda vases $43.50 $42.00 $57.50 
Cominon Boards and Shiplap 
1x6” 1x8” Iie” 0 s int 
NN Ts ae ae sn hae ete $17.25 $18.25 $18.50 $21.00 
OE. et 12.75 14.50 15.25 15.25 
Pe © cetatseane 9.00 9.25 9.25 ape 
Dimension 
No. 1, 2” thick— 
12’ 14’ 16’ 18’ 20’ 22&24’ 26-32’ 
4”.$18.75 $18.75 $20.50 $21.00 $21.00 


6”. 17.50 17.50 19.00 19.50 19.50 $22. 50 $24, 75 
8”. 17.75 17.75 19.25 19.50 19.00 22.25 22.75 
10”. 18.50 18.75 19.50 20.00 20.00 24.25 27.25 
12”. 18.75 18.75 19.75 20.25 20.50 23.50 24.00 
2x4”, 8’, $18.75; 10’, $18.75; 2x6”, 10’, $16.50 
= a eet oxa” 2x6” 2x8” 2x10” 2x12” 


No. 2.. oe 75 $11.50 ve - vaste ” ates ” 
No. 3. 8.75 7.50 
No. 1 Common Stabe 
3x2 fo 4x38” to 30’, surtneed......siees $20.75 
5x6. 40 25859" to 60’, POMEMic sc cccececces 18.00 
5x5. to 12n13° to.€0’, surtaced....ccccecs 20.50 
Pir Lath 
a ae a. Pe erie $3.00 
B&better, Flat Grain Car Siding, 9 or 18’ 

De iin kaa 0a ain HS 1 PRINS Cen 4 ee RES Ow $34.50 
FP Othe s:40 ee wabee awe ew SOR OD eee 40.00 





SOUTHERN PINE TIES 


New York, March 4.—Following are quota- 


tions on southern pine railroad ties f. o. b., 
New York: 

All 8’. 6”— Sap Heart 
A ne, ae eee $1.35 $1.70 
Ee OR ee ee ey 1.25 1.60 
BES Se Govind 6 ctce sae chee eee 1.05 1.40 
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WEST COAST SPRUCE 


[Special telegram to American LuMBermMan] 


Portland, Ore., March 5.—The following are 
prices for mixed carlots prevailing here today: 


Finish— Factory stock— 
ae ..-oveeren $65.00 4/4 ...$32.00@35.00 
1x4—10” .... 55.00 5/4 ... 34.00@35.00 
— siding— 6/4 . 35.00@37.00 


aeceeee 24.00 8/4 . 37.00@42.00 
x6", Flat gr. 27.00 


Lath cosecs 4.25 
Vert. gr. 31.00 Green box 18.00@19.00 
WEST COAST LOGS 


[Special telegram to American LumMBERMAN] 

Portland, Ore., March 5.—Log market quota- 
tions: 

Fir, yellow: No. 1, $22@24; No. 2, $16.50@ 
17.50; No. 3, $12@12.50: peslers. 1 

Fir, red: Vaqraces, 15@16. 

Cedar: $15@18. 

Hemlock: Ungraded, $10@12 

Spruce: No. 1, $26@32; No. 2, $20@24; No. 
3, $14@17. 


Everett, Wash., March ao wos ?.” 
Fir: No. 1, $26; No, 2, $19 
Cedar: Rafts of shingle logs “one $21; lum- 


ber logs, $35. 
2, $12@14; No. 3, $12@13. 





Hemlock: No, 
Spruce, No. 1, $24; No. 2, $18; No. 3, $12. 


Vancouver, B. C., March 2.—Latest log mar- 
ket quotations are as follows: 

Fir: No. 1, $20; No. 2, $15; No. 3, $10. 

Fir: Sorted firsts and seconds: No. 1, $22; 
No. 2, $15; No. 3, $10. 

Cedar, shingle booms, $26; $20 and $11 
lumber logs, $28 and $21. 

Hemlock: $12. 

Spruce: $27 and $14. 

Pine: $25, $19 and $12. 


NORTHERN PINE 


Duluth, Minn., March 4.—Following are 
prices on northern white pine f. o. b. Duluth: 


Common Rough Boards and FPencing— 





10&12 ft. 14 ft. 16 ft. 

me Sy BS Priccvewes $44.00 $44.00 $49.00 
BE OP .ccccces 46.00 46.0 48.00 

RR peeeeeTee 51.00 51.00 49.00 

BE10" . cc cece 58.00 55.00 54.00 

BESS ccscccos 80.00 80.00 78.00 
ee: £ err 35.00 35.00 40.00 
8 ae 36.00 36.00 39.00 

BRO etcseeve 39.00 38.00 37.00 

Oe 42.00 40.00 38.00 

BRAS ccsecdes 50.00 46.00 45.00 

Be. 8 FE Pa ccceves 27.50 27.50 28.50 
et OPP ee 30.50 30.50 31.50 

SS af Pee 32.00 32.00 32.00 
i 33.00 32.00 32.00 

BEES cacccces 34.00 33.00 33.00 


For all white pine (Pinus Strobus) Nos. 1 
and 2, add $1: for S1S or S2S add $1. For 
resawing add $1. _S4S, D&M, drop siding etc., 
add $1.50 

No, 4, mixed, 6-foot and longer, 4-inch, $26; 
6-inch, $28: 8-inch, $29; 10-inch, ‘$29; 12-inch, 
$30; 1x4-inch and ce $27.50. 


No. 1 Piece Stuff, S1IS1IE— 


10’ 12’ 14’ 16’ 18&20’ 
2x 4” ...$35.50 $33.50 $32.50 $33.50 $35.50 
2x 6” ... 33.50 33.50 32.50 32.50 34.50 
3x 8” ... 35.50 35.50 33.50 33.50 35.50 
2x10” ... 37.50 38.50 38.50 37.50 37.50 
2x12” ... 38.50 39.50 39.50 38.50 39.50 


No, 2 piece stuff, $3 less than No. 1. For 
rough, deduct $1. For D&M, add $1.50. 


Siding 4- and 6-inch, 4- to 20-foot— 


Canadian 

D E Cé&bdt. 

secede ar re $35, 00 $25.00 $17.00 $32.00 
- wevods 46.00 41.00 30.00 20.00 34.00 





WISCONSIN HEMLOCK 


The following are f. o. b. mill prices: 
No. 1 Hemlock Boards, 8s1S— 
8’ 10,12&14’ 16’ 


a ébcueee ee weweeke $28.00 $29.00 $30.00 
CCE Tt oe 31.50 32.50 34.00 
DI (vscntemeseantasn 32.50 33.50 35.00 
ME” «= wentceceenceekéa 35.00 36.00 37.50 
DEED” sencesddectaceds 36.00 37.00 38.50 


For merchantable S1S deduct $2 from price 
of No. 1: for No. 2, deduct $4. 

For shiplap or flooring, add 50 cents to 
prices on No. 1 boards. 

Crating stock. 3 or -. 6” and wider, 6’ and 
longer, No. 2, $28: No. 3, $23. 


No. 1 Hemlock, s1siE— 
8’ 10’ 12° 14’ 16’ 
2x 4” ...$32.00 $32.00 $32.00 $31.00 $33.00 


3x 6” ... 30.00 31.00 31.00 31.00 $2.50 
2x 8” ... 31.00 32.00 32.00 31.00 32.50 
2x10” ... 31.00 34.00 35.00 35.00 34.00 
2x12” 31.00 35.00 35.00 35.00 35.00 


For No. 2 dimension, deduct $4 from price 





WESTERN RED CEDAR 


Seattle, Wash., March 2.—Prices for red 
cedar siding in mixed cars, new bundling, 
8- to 18-foot f. o. b. mill: 


Bevel sates, %-inch 
a 


e r rae oonre 

i i cass okenee $28.00 $25.00 $18.00 

Pr ee 30.00 25.00 22.00 

WE. avccurevkes 35.00 31.00 23.00 
Clear Bungalow Siding 

%-inch -inch 

BE Ces en: $47.00 39.00 

De kax Dddedebubie bonus 56.00 43.00 
SG ai cdeins debtaeuceue eet 65.00 


$2 or 4S Rough 
IT oh ale inal ae crac os tees PR $ 75.00 $ 71.00 
ll ES ES a. 80.00 76.00 
Bee 0 BE isncwakendeezewen 90.00 86.00 
ER ae ee 105.00 101.00 
Clear Ceiling o ee One Side V or B 
1x3 ‘ond 4-inch, ‘0 Os ak eer $45.00 


Discount on Moldings 
Made from 1x3” and under.............. 50% 
BEGGS freed GEREP BIBES....cccccscccececs 
For 50,000 feet or more, additional dis- 
BONE  vekaseduesbancddvinexswenverieee ln 
Clear Lattice, S45, 4- to 16’ 
100 ™ ag 


a 





ARKANSAS SOFT PINE 


Following are average sales prices, these 
f. o. b. mill figures being based on shortleaf 
weights, obtained by Arkansas soft pine mills 
during the week ended March 2: 


Plooring 

Edge grain—Bé&better ....... $63.75 $61.25 
Flat grain—Bé&better ....... 41.00 40.75 
NE ae a cio nama 35.25 
ye SS A ET an 26.00 

. Partition and giaing 
Drop siding, B&better, 1x6”............ $39.00 

Pinish and Moldings 
Finish, 1x5&10” Bé&better.............. $63.75 
Finish, 5/4x5&10” Bé&better............ 72.25 
Cee ee I oa ea cndeiedc ead 69.00 
Discount on moldings, 15%” and under.. 37% 
1%” and over... 33% 

Boards and Shiplap 
Boards and shiplap, 1x 8”, No. 1....... $35.75 
Seee so Wee Bs kcvcus 27.50 
i 6“ ®, Seee eeea 24.50 
Se, SU. ndnc6 ce oe .e anew add wots 18.50 

Dimension 
el De ee ee er EC «bh e bee ddsences $25.00 
8 Se SS —aaaee ee 26.75 
I EE a canna! 0 win oe i ehehiae 32.00 
eh a ee ee cea e caw eviews 23.25 
Pe « BE ORE ‘aketde wadcvcenden 27.25 
Lath 

ee ae a en ee ee oe $5.00 





OAK FLOORING 


Following are carlot quotations, Chicago 
basis, on oak flooring: 


}3x2%” ey 3x2” %x1%” 
Ist qtd. wht...$121.00 121.00 $94.00 $73.00 
Ist qtd. red... 91.00 90.00 73.00 68.00 
2nd qtd. wht... 81.00 71.00 63.00 63.00 
2nd qtd red... 76.00 71.00 63.00 61.00 
lst pln. wht... 84.00 72.00 65.00 53.00 
Ist pln. red.... 79.00 71.00 59.00 55.00 


2nd pin. wht... 76.00 64.00 46.00 45.00 


2nd pln. red 76.00 64.00 45.00 45.00 
St, Wks +0605 63.00 49.00 37.00 38.00 
ff Se 61.00 49.00 37.00 38.00 
POMPCR ccc cess 29.00 24.00 16.00 15.00 

4x2” %4x1%” 
AM, oi oo ol cath lca oe ice $98.50 $98.50 
og ee eee ee 98.50 98.50 
fo ee eee 79.50 78.50 
Ree 77.50 78.50 
eS a ne ae 70.50 73.50 
Ce rh ok 6 car ctndeeas 66.50 66.50 
2 ) ohare 65.50 65.50 
IE I ho tee Sk iia le oe i wk acc cae 45.50 45.50 
a PP ee eee 45.50 45.50 
CR ge ree ae ce wg Oe a a 17.50 17.50 





MAPLE FLOORING 


Sales by Michi and Wisconsin flooring 
mills of maple flooring, as reported to the 
Maple tne =| Manufacturers’ Association, 
averaged as follows, f. o. b. cars flooring mill 
basis, during the week ended March 2 


MFMA MFMA MFMA 
. PT ETS CL ee 3 47 vn 48 $42.40 
SEER -weces ceoenoeeeus 50 





—_—- 


CALIFORNIA PINES 


San Prancisco, Calif., March 2.—The follow- 
ing average prices f. o. b. mill, those on com. 
mons covering 1l-inch stock only, were reported 
by the California White & Sugar Pine Manu- 
facturers’ Association for the period ended 





Feb. 27: 
California White Pine 
All widths— 

No.1&2 clr. Csel. D sel. No. 3 elr, 
eee $69.50 $65.25 $52.25 $42.00 
ee ewees 9.50 64.25 51.0 52.75 
Oe wits ahiat 66.85 56.85 45.25 52.75 
ee whieewe 77.50 66.85 54.25 66.00 

California Sugar Pine 
Oo a 93.50 81.90 68.00 51.00 
a scm dik 87.00 73.35 57.50 62.00 
Tl as ésaie 85.50 66.85 50.00 60.75 
_. Eppa 96.30 78.30 65.20 80.00 
White Pine Shop Mixed Pines 
BO canccsvere $31.25 Common— 
No. 1, 6/4xa.w.. 41.75 No > 1172121 30:48 
No. 2, 6/4xa.w.. 28.50 i 2 abeenes 22.15 
a x tp ate lea Hot 
Sugar Pine Sho imbers ....... 
oad od Siding, Bé&btr, 
I ti ota a te 42.00 14x “rota ae 0.70 
No. 1, 5/4xa.w.. 46.00 Lath— 
No 2, 6/4xa.w.. 33.50 a. wnwowss 4.25 
Novi dimension 3.50 
Australian vo mens _— 
ie. cokes 55.90 1%xa.w. 18.60 
EL sesccae 50.75 eet Pir 
ae 46.75 CII a's naan 18.25 
PGE . css vuce 55.72 Dimension . 15.25 
Cincinnati, Ohio, March 4.—Average whole- 


sale prices, carlots, Cincinnati base, on Ap- 
palachian “soft texture” hardwoods today: 


4/4 5/4&6/4 8/4 
QUARTERED WHITE OAK— 
FAS 


Mankenwe $135@145 $145@155 $155@165 
Selects ...... 105@110 110@115 115@120 
No. 1 com.... 80 85 85 90 90 95 
No. 2 com.... 45 50 54 59 55@ 60 
Sound wormy. 45 47 64@ 59 57@ 62 

QUARTERED RED OAK— 
SD ciuwnew ee $115@120 
No. 1 com.... 65 70 
No. 2 com.... 465 50 wa 
PLAIN WHITE AND RED Gatien 
es atacetees $100@110 $110@120 $130@135 
Selects ...... 75@ 80 80@ 85 oe hoy 
No. 1 com.... 60@ 68 68 73 85 
No. 2 com.... 40@ 45 48 55 Hy 63 
No. 3 com.... rth 4 28 27 29 28 31 
Sound wormy. 49 51 57 60 60@ 65 
Basswoop— 
.) ener 75@ 77 75 80 85@ 90 
No. 1 com.... Hf 4 60 62 67 ny 4 75 
No. 3 com.... 33 35 37 42 42 47 
CHESTNUT— 
(a $ rth 4 85 $ 95@100 $105@113 
No. 1 com.... 48 54 54 59 60 65 
No. 3 com.. 22@ 23 23 24 23 24 
Sd. wormy and 

—. 2 com. 32@ 34 36@ 38 38@ 40 
No. 1 common 

& Better, 

sound wormy 35@ 38 38@ 40 40@ 42 

BrrcenH— 
Eee TOG 180 $105@115 $110@120 
No. 1 commo 

and sel. ... 60 65 65 70 70@ 75 

No. 2 com.... 35 37 40 42 42@ 44 
BEECH— 

) err $ 60 65 $ 65 70 $ 70@ 75 

No. 1 com.... 40 43 45 48 45 50 

No. 2 com.... 25@ 28 28 30 30 33 
PoPLAR— 

Panel & No. 1, 

13” & wider $140 $150 $166 
 _ ene 105 120 130 
Saps & Sel... 80 95 110 
SN E. Meeieis a 60 65 70 
a ee $ 38 41 44 46 46@ 48 
_ —< | Se 30 32 32 34 34 

MaPLE— 
ee $ 70@ 75 $ 76@ 80 $ 87@ 94 
No. 1 common 

_and sel. ... 46@ 51 58@ 63 67 72 

No. 2 com.... 34@ 36 40 42 44 





BLACK WALNUT 


Cincinnati, Ohio, March 4.—The following are 
today’s prices on American black walnut, f. o. b. 
Cincinnati: 


FAS oe = wide: 4/4, $240; 5/4, $250; 6/4, 
$255: 8/4, $265 


Select: 4/4, $160; 5/4, $165; 6/4, $170; 3/4, 
$180 


$135 


No. 2: 4/4, $40@42.50; 5/4, $45; 6/4, $45; 
8/4, $55. ; 





No. 1: 4/4, $95: 5/4, $110; 6/4, $120: 8/4, 
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Following are prices 


NORTHERN HARDWOODS 


of northern hardwoods, f. o. b. Wausau, Wis.: 








AsH— Sort MAPLE— HARD ets 77 tn ite, 
FAS Sel. No.1 No.2 No.3 4/4... 62.00 52.00 42.00 25.00 20.00 No. 
4/4 ...$ 75.00 $ 60.00 $ 55.00 $ 41.00 $ 21.00 5/4 ... 70.00 60.00 50.00 33.00 21.00 a" * “8 ‘8. 09 3 es. 60 $ 50.00 $ 38. do $ 17. 00 
5/4... 85.00 70.00 65.00 41.00 21.00 6/4... 82.00 72.00 60.00 37.00 21.00 eee . os 50. 20.00 
6/4... 105.00 90.00 65.00 41.00 21.00 8/4 ... 94.00 84.00 69.00 39.00 21.00 be aa 00 70:00 58.00 38. 00 20.00 
8/4... 110.00 95.00 75.00 45.00 22.00 1, a. 10/4 +++ ge o7.08 38. 00 31.06 
BiRcH— . on 12/4 ... 125.00 105.00 90.00 65.00 .... 
1/4... 88.00 68.00 45.00 30.00 20.00 4/4 --- 75.00 cece Free fe 16 «2. 1000 1 Se s.. 
i... Fe oo oo ee | 6 | oe lw. 58.00 30.00 20.00 Add for 8-inch and wider, $12; 10-inch ‘and 
67% .«<> Dee 72.00 58.00 38.00 21.00 8/4 88.00 68.00 37.00 *25.00 wider, $30; 12-inch and wider, $4 0. 
8/4 ... 95.00 76.00 70.00 46.00 21.00 1974 °°" 98:00 78.00 52.00... Regular stock contains 60 ‘percent or more 
10/4 110.00 100.00 90.00 60.00  -.+ 4974 |" 108,00 88.00 57.00 *30.00 14 and 16 foot, and the following percentages 
12/4 115.00 105.00 95.00 60.00 .... of 12-inch and wider, 4/4, 10 percent; 5/ 
we oe eS ee oe *Bridge plank. and 8/4, 20 percent; 10/ to 16/4, 30 BM 
ale Pg ‘ : . Bass woop— a 
For 10-inch & wdr., add $30; 8-inch & war, 4/4 case Ghee; gam deed wen 
_ $15; for 5-inch & wdr., 8- foot & lgr., add 5/4 ches 75.00 65.00 50.00 $4.00 24:00 es some. com. com 
we e ry 6 4 eee . . . ° VU @£#; jB4B see eereeeeeeeaeeeees * . '° 
Price of No, 2.and better, 4- and 6-foot 37/4 (1. 84.00 74.00 60.00 35.00 25.00 5/4 wo. sei ee lect eee eee 48.00 38.00 28.00 
lengths, $32. For select red, add $15. 10/4... 90.00 80.00 65.00 45.00 pee etn. 
Rough pe, 6- Me 28-foas, ee ae ed 12/4 100.00 90.00 75.00 55.00 eevee FAS Sel No.1 No.2 No 
clear, $80; one and two face clear, >; 1xb- Ke . “4 . . Y 
y stock, 4/4, $75, or on grades, FAS, $85; 4/4 60.00 $45.00 $40.00 $25.00 $19.00 
aon ‘$70; va of pile +68. ae ee So eee ee. be B ng 5/4, $80, or on grades, FAS, $90; 3/4 ’ 65.00 +EF 00 +15:00 +30:00 ¥32:00 
’ , Yo. 1, $70. 6/4 70.00 60.00 650.00 35.00 22,00 
Sort ELM— : One and two face clear, 6- to 16-foot, 1x4- 8/4 80.00 eee 60.00 40.00 25.00 
FAS Sel. No.1 No.2 No.3 inch, $65; 1x5-inch, $75 5/4 No. 2 com. & better...... 52.00 eee 
4/4... 65.00 55.00 45.00 26.00 22.00) 12 Oo, s END DRIED WHITE MAPLE— 
5/4... 70.00 60.00 48.00 28.00 23.00 ‘AS o. 
6/4... 80.00 70.00 58.00 32.00 23.00 4/4 ... 100.00 80.00 65.00 40.00 17.00 4/4 ....cccccceececeees $100.00 $ 85.00 
8/4 85.00 75.00 63.00 36.00 23.00 5/4 ... 105.00 85.00 70.00 42.00 19.00 574 1 oliiiiiiiir rrr 110.0 90.00 
10/4... 95.00 85.00 70.00 40.00 .... 6/4 ... 110.00 90.00 75.00 45.00 19.00 6/4 Ot 115.00 95.00 
2 00.00 90.00 75.00 45.00 8/4 ... 115.00 95.00 80.00 50.00 21.00 8/4 ....... ccc cece eee ee 127.0 107.00 
12/4 ... 100 0 7. 
* ” 
SALES PRICES OF SOUTHERN HARDWOODS 
Following were sales prices on southern hardwoods made during the week ended Feb. 26, Chicago basis: : 
4/4 5/4 6/4 8/4 4/4 5/4 6/4 8/4 
MG Rep Gum— TUPELO— ; 
Ot, FAS... rt BE ee ee  acadoen Suapeeaneins Pin. FAS... 43.75@ 48.00 ............ 60.00 52.75 
ee eee gee Ea ocenweehene  egaradheken No. 1&sel. 35.75@ 44.50 38.75 49.25 42.75 
Rep GuM ° No. 2.... « SUE “ouceadéeaeece bobc nee lis 30.75 
Qtd. FAS...100.25@108.25 109.25 112.25 100.00@115.00 Porprar— 
No. 1é&sel. 50. 3° fae See 61.00 0 Wee wee | ce ecules Vecchia eee 
No. 2.. 5 are ee re SE BOS, MS os cee | Cah a eee 74.76 
Pin. FAS.. "10053 uP}. 3  * Seeeereerryerrs 113.00 SE a ete itd prt = aE 
No. 1&sel. 51.75@ 57.50 57.50@ 58.50 62.75 66.75 i dnvnse GR Oe SEO (ote vaeecenes 56.50 
 &..-; See ae See: °  ‘Kwabssdenews.- deubaseceess No. 2A. 39.00 ap SEONESoetOae eeeeeeieg ds “SSSRRRROME RA 
See Mtn 0, 2- SP WARD io cinsdgvetis ( wéevertbiate! Glare 
Qtd. FAS... 63.00@ 64.25 62.50@ 66.00 61.00@ 69.50 65.50@ 78.25 AsH— 
No. 1&sel. 45.75@ 49.50 50.75@ 62.25 49.50@ 58.50 §0.50@ 68.25 FAS eee 75.00 85.00 102.00 110.00 
es. ci. 5 ee ©. heeebhnkekacs caphanboxuke ¥ 0. 1&sel. 41.25 55.00 70.00 ; 
Pin, FAS..: 62.50@ 64.50 66.50 60.00@ 64.50 67.50 Pm = ' siannae 
No. 1&sel. 36.00@ 46.25 44.25@ 53.25 48.00@ 48.50 47.00@ 52.50 Fs 59.50@ 81.25 vaee anaes 
No. 2..... 26.00@ 86.75 ....cccccece 28.00@ 29.00 31.50 oe ae ren ee, nee Se eeeesto! ae . 
WHITE OakK— 0. 2..... 38.25@ 45.00 45.75 37.00 a te 
Qtd. FAS.. -128. 00@131.25 139.25 136.00 150.00 tin 
No. 1&sel. 72.00 80.00@ 82.25 81.00  —=—§ ssccccccceee —- 
ae ae 66 | ee ee hele ce aioe meee ge eee ee tre ee ne No "iesel CO eo eer eesee ceseeseesees seeerescncece 70.25 
Pin. FAS... 90.25 107.75 elle es May ss etc ete No. 1&S€1. .- 0.0. ee eee veeeeeeeeees ce eeeee reece 55.25 
No. 1&sel. 54.25@ 68.50 61.50@ 73.50 66.00@ 78.75 73.25@ 85.00 ; Chenn SR ERE EERE CE. BBSEV SERS Sam €.00 oe ee bu 35.25 
No. 32... 44.25@ 47.50 60.60 j-§-  § cecccccccces ecovsessesese Sorr ELM— 
No. 3, fig. 29.25@ 34.50 33.50 ee sseeeceeee teveeeteeees Mi teiinan daiiseiauvac: husvesbabass a ~ aae 
No. . 24.75 CHSCDOCRTOCHROEe COSTER CORO e 4200002064008 No. 1&sel 35.00 ct Tee aye 50.75 0 
Sd. wormy See... ss Zhe cieelie wen “seep ereteae eine termumaln ew eine No. 2..... 25.00 27.75 30.75 29.25@ 31.50 
~~ rw 
i, Si OR I nt ee eae | Phaknenhiey . ‘sand 35000 ya RSaRNSE SEAS -. Beare roe teed 
Pin. FAS... 61.50@ 85.25 83.75@ 96.25 105.00 = —— .....seeeeee 7 -.... eee ae ta Serre . 
No. 1é&sel. 51.50@ 68.50 7.25 @ 64.75 65.25 73.25 72.00@ 76.75 ees ; , "tS = HAR eee eee Reseeveseas 
@ 7 . a cms 
WO Doors CLEC Te Ste (AR 76.00@ 76.75 78.50@ 80.25 78.25@ 87.00 78.75@ 83.75 
MIXED atin mee . No. 1&sel. 48.75@ 52.50 ............ 58.25@ 66.00 59.75@ 68.25 
Sd. wormy 38.75@ 47.75 44.75@ 50.25 48.75 51.75@ 57.75 ae ek een ae 36.25@ 38.25 32.00@ 38.00 








PHILADELPHIA PRICES Snerteat Sinessee, OE tee Gens WEST VIRGINIA WOODS 
Philadelphia, Pa., March 4.—Wholesale prices 2x4” iewekdeees RE eee $31.00 - Philadelphia March. 4.— : 
secured from authoritative sources exclusively 2X6” .......... 29.00 2x12” ......00. 32.0 Wieatinii —— — Ay Fatt vd West 
for the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN are as follows: ge Re eae 30.00 ue’ elnmens iar Sor the prt te . 

Southern Belivery, Philadelphia) ee pia oN o, 2abtr "Nos No.4 | BERMAN, are as follows: ' 
Mississipp x2%”" rift......... ; = pose Ash: FAS 4/4, $100@105; 5&6/4, $115@120; 
Sgethern hn < % 1$xX2%” flat......... 47.50 40.00 $29.00 | 8/4, $125; 10@12/4, $135@140. Common, 4/4, 
3&4x4" $40.00 $44.60  - ey Cth uv $60; 5&6/4, $70; 8/4, $80. 
P esnvgonnst4 . ‘ ; + x10", x — 
+ re ee ye ry + tye 1x8”, %x7%.... 33.00 1x12”, et 34.50 Chestnut: FAS 4/4, $85@88; 5&6/4, $110@ 
2&4x10"" 1.222222) 50.00 52.50 56.00 {8-inch thick, $1 more. 116. Common, 4/4, $56@68; 5&6/4, $68@66. 
5&10x10” ......... 48.00 49.50 54.00 Red Cedar Bevel Siding Sound wormy, 4/4, $36@38. No. 2, 4/4, $27@29. 
2@4x12” .......... 60.00 4. . ee OE, ME oS. soca nouns bhaetnuaenbe $39.00 Poplar: FAS 4/4, $110@115; 5&6/4, $125. 
S&13x13 ‘evens 66.00 ee 4 a2e- clear Ditisn dss kadteute oe ane ‘ - Clear saps, 4-inch and up, 4/4, $80; 5&6/4, 
SRAGERO” ..cccccce oss 64.50 69.00 Seer Seek poe Kiv eS era aS Nee . $87@90; 8/4, $95. Common, 4/4, $60; 5&6/4, 
EE 0s aneabiieh bas 85.00 Maple Flooring f.0.b. wate Iphts oy | $70; 8/4, $75. No. 2-A common, 4/4, $45; 
6&16x16” ......... 80.00 PMA First grade re, RR, | 5&6/4, $49; 8/4, $52. No. 2-B common, 4/4, 
Lengths 22 to 24 feet, add $2. Stk Gent ae. $30; 5&6/4, $32@33; 8/4, $34@36. 
Bach 2 feet additional, add $1.00 to 32-foot MIPMA Rigen terete RM +5 a 
price. . raph noc gsucalge a Spat ° . Red Oak: FAS 4/4, $95@100; 5&6/4, $115@ 
Each 1 foot over 32 feet, add $1. Pondosa Pine Dressed 120; 8/4, $120@125. Common and select, 4/4, 
Longleaf Pine Flooring, 25/32x2%-inch Face 4, 4» $6950 $5950 $1626 $er7E | $60@63; 5&6/4, $72@75; 8/4, $75@77. No. 2 
(Rail Delivery) 1x 6” .......... 79.50 64.50 44.25 38.25 | Common, 4/4, $45@47.50; 5&6/4, $47@50; 8/4, 
B&btr, ht. rift. 00% r+ He. sap Sot. 088.22 TRI kk tec cee 74.50 64.50 44.25 39.25 | $50@55. 
Baber, flat... 61.00 No. $ sap flat. 21.00 jxtor ‘72°"7"77: $980 a9.b0 4898 d0ge |g White Oak: FAS 4/4, $110@115; 586/4, 
Air Dried No. 2 Common Roofers 13” and up..... 104.50 fl 53.25 43.25 | $125@130; 8/4, $130@135. Common and select, 
pssa— Ds— Lath, 4-foot 4/4, $65@70; 5&6/4, $75@80; 8/4, $80@85. No. 
1x6” 4x54 -- . 28.00 1x10” %x9%...$31.00 Spruce ...........: $6.50 Jot me 75 delivered | 2 common, 4/4, $50@53; 5&6/4, $55@58; 8/4, 
1x8” x7%.... 29.00 1x12” %x11%.. 31.50 Hemlock .......... 4.90 c.i.f.— 5.50 delivered | $60@63. 
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Advertisements will be inserted in 
this department at the following rates: 
30 cents a line for one week. 

55 cents a line for two consecutive weeks. 

75 cents a line for three consecutive weeks. 

90 cewts a line for four consecutive weeks. 

Eight words of ordinary length make one 
line. Count in signature. 

Heading counts as two lines. 

No display except the heading can be ad- 
mitted. 

Remittances to accompany the order. 
No extra charge for copies of paper 
containing advertisement. Copy must 
be in this office not later than Wednes- 
day morning in order to secure inser- 
tion in regular department. All adver- 
tisements received later will be placed 
under heading Too Late to Classify. 











Wanted—Salesmen 











Wanted—Employment 


























WANTED 
An experienced lumber salesman well acquainted 
with the retail yards of Central New York State. 
Permanent position and unusual opportunity for 
a high grade man of ability. 
Address “K. 157," care American Lumberman. 





CAPABLE, EXPERIENCED 


Sash, Door, Millwork representative for Southern 
and Eastern territory. Combination salary and 
bonus arrangement. 

HUTTIG SASH & DOOR CO., St. Louis, Mo. 





ENERGETIC SALESMAN 


Wanted by large wholesaler and manufacturer of 
Southern Pine, Inland Empire and West Coast 
lumber. Western Michigan territory. Salary and 
bonus basis. State age, experience, references and 
salary expected. 
Address ‘‘C. 135,” care American Lumberman. 
ier capi caer ere ; 


Wanted—Employment 


WOOD PRESERVING AND RETAIL LUMBER 


Man, brought up in lumber industry; college 
graduate; age 27. Retail yard, railroad tie yard 
and Treating Plant experience involving a thor- 
ough knowledge of buying, inspecting, storing, 
seasoning; Treating Plant office routine; Rueping 
and Bethel preserving processes. 

Address “K. 161," care American Lumberman. 









































Special | 














THE GREATEST MARKET PLACE 


For people in the lumber and woodworking 
industries to advertise in, is the Wanted and 
For Sale department of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN. Read the ads in the Classi- 
fied section—many opportunities are offered 
for buyer and seller. 

When you want employees or employment or 
when you want anything or have something 
to sell, advertise in the AMERICAN LUM- 
oe a Greatest Lumber Newspaper on 
Zarth, 


Our address is—431 8S. Dearborn St., 
Chicago, Illinois. 











Wanted—Employees 


WANTED: FOUR FIRST CLASS 


Retail lumber yard managers. Must be thoroughly 
experienced, competent and reliable, sure business 
getters, for Alberta and Saskatchewan points. 
Write giving full particulars and salary expected 
to THE IMPERIAL LUMBER COMPANY, LIM- 
ITED, Box No. 366, Edmonton, Alberta, Canada. 

















WANTED ESTIMATOR 


Man familiar with Chicago territory who is com- 
petent to list and price all classes of special and 
stock millwork. Give references and salary re- 
quired, Do not apply unless you can qualify. 


Address “‘G. 117," care American Lumberman. 





WANTED—SAW FILER 
For planing mill in Chicago. Man capable of 
taking care of knives also. 
Address “F. 110," care American Lumberman. 





EXPERIENCED HARDWOOD AND HEMLOCK 


Inspector wanted by northern mill. 
Address “‘H. 153,” care American Lumberman. 





WANTED AN EXPERIENCED MAN 


To load logs with an American Steam Loader. 
Steady work and good wages. 
Address “H., 157," care American Lumberman. 


WANTED: MAN TO GRADE HARDWOODS 


On yard. Stock lumber and general yard work. 
State salary. BOX 421, Cumberland, Md. 








WHY WAIT WHEN YOU WANT SOMETHING? 


When you want a new stock of lumber or shingles, 
new or second-hand machinery, engines, boilers, 
electrical machinery, locomotives, cars, rails, busi- 
ness opportunity, timber and timber lands, or any- 
thing used in the lumber industry, you can get it 
at a small cost by advertising in the “Wanted 
Columns” of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Man- 
hattan Building, Chicago, Ill. 





EMPLOYMENT AS SALESMAN WITH MFGR. 


Have established following. Best references. 
Address “K. 158,’ care American Lumberman, 





LOGGING SUPERINTENDENT 


Logged under all conditions, capable of handling 
operation from stump to yard. Experienced. 
JOHN H. LEASIA, 
3639 Bamberger Ave., St. Louis, Missouri. 





SUPERINENDENT OR GENERAL FOREMAN 


Of architectural or special millwork plant. Ex- 
perienced in listing from plans, laying out, de- 
tailing, billing, measuring. Accurate and reli- 
able work produced economically. Chicago dis- 
trict. 

Address “K. 153,” care American Lumberman. 


TRAINED HARDWOOD AND MAHOGANY 


Inspector, desires immediate connections. Ten 
years’ experience, competent. 
Address ‘‘K. 162,”’ care American Lumberman. 


EXPERIENCED ALL AROUND OFFICE MAN 


Now employed, desires change; bookkeeper, cash- 
ier, cost work, and any other work in lumber of- 
fice. Six years’ experience. Age 26. Married. 
A-1 references. West preferred. 

Address “K. 163," care American Lumberman. 


ACCOUNTANT 


With years of experience wants position with lum- 
ber company, preferably saw mill. Available at 
once and will go anywhere. Reasonable salary 
accepted if future is good. 

Address “H. 151," care American Lumberman. 


WANT A POSITION AS LUMBER GRADER 


A yard foreman, have had 20 years experience 
from the stump to car. With best reference. Can 
come at once. T. F. MARTIN, Box 71, Richeyville, 
Pa. 


SALES MANAGER NOW EMPLOYED LARGE 


Calif. White & Sugar Pine Mill wishes to make 
change. Married, age 35, experienced and com- 
petent to act as General Manager medium sized 
plant or Sales Manager large mill. Either Calif. 
White or Pondosa Pine. Or position buying for 
Eastern wholesaler or managing Pine Department 
Western. Wholesaler. Good acquaintance both 
mills and trade. 
Address “‘G. 114,” care American Lumberman. 


EXECUTIVE 
About to complete liquidation of company desires 
new connection. Experienced in timber and land 
matters, logging, manufacturing, selling. Will be 
glad to receive inquiries. Address “‘C. 116,” care 
American Lumberman. 


UP TO NOW! BAND SAW FILER 


State what you have and wages. 
Address “‘D. 114,’ care American Lumberman. 


























THIS ADVERTISER 
WANTED HEL? 

Extract from letter received: : 
“We will not want to continue our ads ‘S. 119 
and ‘S. 120.’ We have heard from everybody in 
the country now from Kansas to Quebec.” 





SEND YOUR ADVERTISEMENT 
AT ONCE 


To the Want Ad section of the AMERICAN LUM- 
BERMAN, 431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Il. 


‘department, of a large southern mill. 








POSITION WANTED 
In retail lumber office. Bookkeeping, estimating 
and office work. 15 years’ experience. 
Address “KK. 164,” care American Lumberman. 





A-1 NORTHERN HARDWOOD INSPECTOR 
Desires change. Available on reasonable notice. 
Would consider proposition from Retail yard. 

Address “K. 165," care American Lumberman. 





WANTED CONNECTION 


Twelve years’ experience on high class millwork, 
age 31, having worked up from apprentice to esti- 
mator. 

Address “‘K. 167," care American Lumberman. 





EXECUTIVE MANAGER 


Having had over twenty years’ experience in the 
retail and wholesale lumber business, filling execu- 
tive positions the majority of the time, I desire 
to make a change about April Ist. Thoroughly 
familiar with all detail work in connection with 
line yards and desire to locate where opportunity 
of advancement is good. Very highest references 
furnished upon request. 
Address ‘‘K. 168,’’ care American Lumberman. 





WANTED MANAGEMENT YARD 


City 5,000 to .50,000 population in Indiana, Ohio, 

Illinois. Ten years’ thorough experience manager, 

estimating, accounting, sales. Al references. 
Address “K. 169,’’ care American Lumberman. 





YELLOW PINE SALESMAN 


With long sales experience, established trade in 
Indiana, Illinois and Ohio. Wants salaried posi- 
tion with good concern. Al reference. 

Address “K. 170,’ care American Lumberman. 





COMPETENT HARDWOOD INSPECTOR 
Wants job with reliable firm; have done road 
work; 10 years experience; references. 

Address “K. 172,”’ care American Lumberman, 





SPECIAL MILLWORK SUPERINTENDENT 


Desires change and larger mill, 4 years in present 

position and now employed; 39 years old. Capable 

estimator. detailer, biller, 19 years experience. 
Address “‘H. 154,’’ care American Lumberman. 





POSITION WANTED BY 


Experienced Millwork Estimator; familiar with 
Cost Book A. Eight years with one concern. 
Married; good references. 

Address “H. 163,’ care American Lumberman. 





1ST CLASS BAND SAWYER WANTS JOB 
15 years’ experience: left hand man; good grader; 
reference. 
GEO. ‘FOX, 1029 Linwood S. W., Canton, Ohio 


WANTED: POSITION AS MANAGER 
Good retail yard, Illinois preferred. Thoroughly 
experienced. 

Address “H. 162,"’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED BY EXPERIENCED LOGGER 


Contract to log 50 to 100 thousand feet per day. 
Can furnish cash bond. If your logging is costing 
too much talk the matter over with us. 

McLEOD LOGGING CORPORATION 

P. O. Box 143, Summerville, 8S. C. 


OFFICE MANAGER—ACCOUNTANT 


14 years lumber manufacturing, 2 years public 
accounting experience; married. 
Address “H. 170,” care American Lumberman. 














WANT CLUB HOUSE OR HOTEL 
For lumber company. Had seven years’ experience. 
Can give best of reference. Can come on short 
notice. Married. 
Address “‘F. 127," care American Lumberman. 





BAND SAW FILER FIRST CLASS 
Wants position with reliable company, mill or fac- 
tory. State what you have and what you pay. 
. B. HUPP, 619 Yokum St., Elkins, W. Va. 





SPECIAL MILLWORK ESTIMATOR 


Salesman now employed desires change March fif- 
teenth. Experience capable handling large projects. 
Thorough knowledge production and capable de- 
tailer. Considerable experience and knowledge 
stock sash doors and millwork. Write or wire. 
“H. 172,” care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—POSITION AS BOOKKEEPER OR 


Manager. Have had fifteen years’ experience in 

wholesale and retail lumber business. Good pen- 

man. If in need of a good man answer. 
Address ‘‘H. 173,"" care American Lumberman. 


EXPERIENCED LUMBERMAN 
With five years of experience, as Assistant Man- 
ager, of a large retail lumber and building mate- 
rial yard. Also one year of experience, in sales 
Age 28. 








Best of references. 


Address “H. 167,’”" care American Lumberman, 




















